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PREF A TORY NOTE. 


I had hoped that thI,s Sixth V olllme of the" Historical, Educational Paper3 
and Documents of Ontario," would haye cont.ained an the remaining Annual 
Reports of the Chief Superinbmdent of Educwtion, sixteen of which had been 
inserted in the Fifth Y olume, whidl was deyoted 'to this important subject; but 
I find that only nine of 'them haye been inser.ted in thilS Y olume, leaving seven 
over for the Sevent.h Volume, which wiII thus oomplete the whole of the thirty- 
two Annual Reports of the" Normal, :1rorlel, Grammar, and Common Schools," 
which the Chief Superintendent had 'preparpd during his thirty-two yøars' 
tenure of office. 


J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Historiographer of the Education Department. 


TORONTO, October, 1912. 
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THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL, 
MODEL, GRA
IMAR AND COM1fON SCHOOLS OF UPPER 
CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1862. 


To His Excellency the Right Honorable Viscount Monck, Governor General. 


MAY IT PLEASE Y OUB EXCELLENCY: 


As required by law, I present my Report on the condition Df the Normal, Model. 
Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1862. 
All the statistical tables have been prepared with the care and var,iety of detail which 
have characterized the statistical tables of my annual reports for previous years; but 
with a view to' economy in printing, and as has been recommended by the Printing Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly, I have omitted from this RelPort several of these 
tables and greatly abridged others. 
In the Governmental Annual School Reports for Great Broitain and Ireland, Ithe 
statistical tables are numeraus and very minute in their details; and the British Parlia- 
ment and public demand the fullest Information possible in regard to everything con- 
nected with the wDrking of school systems to' which they so largely contribute. In the 
State af Massachusetts alsO', where the school system has been lO'ng established, the 
statistical tables occupy a larger space than they have in my annual reports, while nearly 
twice as many, and more than twice as voluminous re,ports have been annually iPrdnted 
and circulated by statute than in the schoal repDrts for Upper Canada, though the 
number of schaols and the number of pupils is greater in Uipper Canada than In Massa- 
chusetts. 
It is there, as well as in Great Britain, co'nsidered the 'best economy to' prepare and 
circulate widely the mast cDmplete and detailed. annual reports respecting the character 
and operations Df their ,public school systems. I abserve also that the last annual report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instructian in the State of New York is more vDlumlnaus 
and much mO're comprehensive and minute in its statistics than dn fDrmer years. 
It Is under the influence of the same views that I have far years collected, and pre- 
sented in my annual repor,ts, the most varied and detailed sta>tistics respecting the char- 
acter and warking af every part of aur public schO'ol system believing that such facts 
are the best answers to' O'bjectians to' it, and the knO'wledge of them' one Df the best 
means of strengthening and extending its operBitions. 
It has been O'bjected that camparatively few read the statistical tables when prepared 
and published. This is true; but It is also true tha;t they are examined and discussed in 
VI.-2 
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each IOl('ality to which they refer, and it is the judgment of the comparatively few who 
take the pains to examine them that determines the opinion of the public in regard to 
the system itself. This is equally true of statistics on all subjects. They furnis?- the 
materials for careful legislators and public writers, intelligent municipal coundllors and 
thoughtful ind,ividuals in every neighborhood, to form their judgment and direct their 
condu.ct in regard to the value and working of any s'Ystem estaJblished in the country. 
and supported by the public. 
Xevertheless, I retain in this report the most important statisti-cal tables, and shall 
partially supply the omission of the others Iby giving a general summary of them In this 
textual part of my report. 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS AND EXPENDlT'C'RES OF COMMO:s' SCHOOL MONEYS. 


1. The amount apportioned and paid by this Department from the Legislative Grant 
for salaries of teachers in 1862 was $159,120, being an Increase of $2,088, as compared 
with the 'Preceding year. 
2. The amount apportioned and paid for the ptUrchase of maps, apparatus, prizes and 
Ubrarl
, upon the condition of an equal S'Um being provided from local sources, was 
$8,85.0; decrease, $294. 
3. The law requires that each Munici.pa1ity, as a condition of receiv.ïng the Legislative 
Grant, shall provide by local assessment a sum at least equal to that received; but each 
can provide as large an additional sum as it shall judge ex'pedient .for the education of 
the youth of Its jurisdiction. The amount provided iby municipal assessment was $274,471. 
being a decrease of $3,6.13, though $1015,351 in exces.s of the Legislative Grant. 
4. As the elected Council in the Munidpality, so the elected Trustees in the School 
Section have authority to provi{],e means for the support of their sc.hool or schools, by 
assessment, and also by fees on pupils, unless the rate-payers in public meeting decide in 
favour of a free school. The amount of rates levied by the Trustees in addition to the 
$274,471 provided iby Municipal Oouncils, 'Was $-62{},268, being an increase of $32,970. 
5. Rate-biIls are imposed on pupils ,,'here the schools are not free; so that the rate- 
bills decrease as the free schools increase, and vice versa; and the rateJpayers at each 
annual School Section meeting determine ,whet-her their sC'hool shall Ibe free during the 
year. The amount of rate.,bills on .pupils levied and collected during the year was 
$73,85'Û; decrease, $9,022. 
6. The amount received from the Clergy Reserve Fund and other sources was $112,- 
524; decrease, $17,851. 
7. The amount available in 1862, frOOD. balances of 18&1, was $147,036; Increase. 
$10,566. 
8. The total receipts ,for Common S'c.hool purposes In Upper Canada, for 18
.2, were 
$1,396,123; increase, $14,843. The exrpenditures were:- 
1. For the salaries of teachers, $959,776; ine-rease, $41,663. 
2. For maps, apparatus, prizes and libraries, $22,316; Increase, $1,571. 
3. For school sites and building of school.!houses, $114,719; Increase, $1,354. 
4. For rents and repairs of scchool"hQuses, $37,91(j(}; Increase, $1,498. 
5. For scbooI Ibooks, .stationery, fuel and other expenses, $97,219; decrease, $5,452. 
6. Total ex:penditure for all Common School purposes, $1,231,993; Increase, $40,575. 
7. Balance unexpended. at the end of the year, $11(j4,13
; decrease, $2'5,731. 


II. TABLE B.-S
IIOOL POP'C'LATIOX-PFPILS ATTENDING COMMO-:'i ScHOOLS, Ar\D IN THE: 
DlFFEREXT BRANCHES OF INSTR'C'CTION. 


An Act still unrepealed requires the legal returns at se-hool population to Include onlry 
children between the ages o.f 5 and 16 years; but the laJW secures to all persons from 5 to 
21 years of age the rlg.ht of attending school as long as the.ir conduct conforms to its 
rules and discipline; so that persont3 between the ages of 16 and 21 years, have the same 
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right to attend school, and upon the same terms, as persons in the same classes between 
the ages of 5 and 16 years. 
1. The school population (including only children between the age'S o.f 5 and 16 
years) was 403,302; being an increase on the preceding year of 18,322. 
2. The number of pupils attending the schQols, from 5 to 16 years of age, was 324,- 
818; being an increase of 14,9
3. The number of pupils of Qther ages attending the 
&choQls was 18,9'15; being a decrease of 1,108. The whole number of pupils attending 
the schools ,was 343,733; .being an increase of 13,815. _ 
3. The number of boys in the schools was 185,441; being an increase of 7,0
6. 
'l'he number Q1f girls in the schools was 158,292 bein,g an increase of 6,809. :\lany more 
girls go to priyate schools than boys. The number returned as indigent pupUs was 
5,092; being a decrease of 574. There is a gradual decrease of this class of pupils from 
year to year. 
4. I refer to the talble itself -for the periods of the attendance of pupils, and the num- 
ber in each of the seve-Tal branches of study pursued in the Common Schools. There is 
an encoura.ging increase ()If pupils in all the h.igher branches of study, with the single 
exception of linear drawing. 
5. The same table als-O sholW's that the nUID,ber of chil{],ren of school age reported as 
not attending school was 42,314, 'being a decrease of 5,457, but still a startling and humili- 
ating fact, w.hich every consideration of humanity, patriotism an{], religion 
hould prompt 
a.ll possible efforts to remove. 


III. TABLE C.-RrLlGIOUS DENO:\I1XATlO:.\'S. CERTIFICATJ:S, ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


1. According to the returns, there are 4,406 teachers employed in the schools- 
increase, 70. Of these, 3,115 are male teachers-increase, 70; and 1,291 are female 
teachers-decrease, 14. They are of the following religious denominations: Chiurc,h of 
Englan{]" 818-increase, 95; Church of Rome, 484-increase, 15; Presbyterians, 1,287- 
increase, 38; )Iethodists, 1,288-increase, 13; Baptists, 218-decrease, 11; Congrega- 
tionalïsts, 67-decrease, 9; Lutherans, 32-increase, 2; Quakers, 22-decerase. 5; 
Ohristians and DLs.ciples, 24-decrease, 8; reported as Protestants, 67-decreagoe, 17; 
Unitarians, 5; >other persuasions, 37-decrease. 16; not reported, 57---.decreas'e, 32. 
2. Oertificates. The number of teachers employed holding first class Normal School 
or Provincial Certificates was 20l-increase, 7; holding second class Normal School Cer- 
tificates, 278-increase, 35. The number of teachers hOlding first class County Board 
Certificates was 1,191-increase, 182; holding second class County Boar{], Certificates, 
1,985-decrease, 103; hOlding third class County Board Certificates, 62o-decrease, 43; 
unclassified, 128. The whole number of teachers holding certificates of qualification 
was 4,275-increase, 78. 
3. The lowest salary paid any male teacher in a Oounty was $80-the highest salary, 
$600. The average salary of male teachers ån a county, with board, was $174-without 
board, $265; of a female teacher, with board, $132-without board, $170. 
In Oities. the highest salary -paid a teacher was $1,30o-the lowest was $200. The 
average salary paid to male teachers was $577--of female teachers, $229. 
In Tou'ns. the highest salary paid a teacher was $9.oo-the lowest, $249. The aver- 
age salary of male teachers was $471-of female teachers. $242. 
In Villages, the highest salary was $800, and the lowest $140, the average being 
$410 for males and $188 for females. 


IV.-TABLE D.-SCHOOLS, SCHooL-HorSES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL LECTURES, TIME OF 
!Ú:EPIXG THE SCHOOLS OPEN. 


Each Township, by the authority and acts of its Municipal Council, is divided into 
School sections of from two to four miles square. Each of these sections is intended 
for one school, or, at most, for two schools-one fOr boys, the other for girls, at the 
{]'iscretion of the Trustees and Local Superintendent. 
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1. The whole number of school sections reported is 4,261; being an increase of 107. 
The number of schools reported as open Is 4,104; being an increase of 85. The number 
of ISchool sections In which there were no schools open, or which, if open, have not been 
reported, Is 157; being an Increase of 22. 


2. The number of free schools reported Is 3,111; being an increase of 208. The 
number of free schools has increased at the rate of 20.0 to 600 a year since 1850, until 
now more than three-fourths of them are free, by the voluntary action 'Of the rate-payers 
In each section separately, as the result of their own observation, experience, dl'scussion, 
patriotism, and annual vote. 


The number of schools partly free is 876; being a decrease of 141. The number 
of schools in which a fee of twentY-five cents per month for each pupil is paid (the 
highest fee permitted by law) Is only 117. 
3. School Houses.-The whole number of school-houses reported is 4,134; being an 
Increase of 79; and of these 79, 34 are of brick and 27 of stone. Of the whole number 
of schoolhouses, 483 are of brick, 329 of stone, 1,597 frame, 1,698 log, and 27 not reported. 
The number of freehold titles to school premises is 3,450; being an increase of 106. 
4. School Visits.-By Local Superintendents, 9,368-decrease, 99-but exceeding, on 
an average, two visits to each school; by Clergymen, 6,282-increase, 606; by Municipal 
Councillors, 1,859-decrease, 117; by Magistrates, 2,005-decrease, 165; by Judges and 
Members of Parliament, 598-lncrease, 282; by Trustees, 19,958-decrease, 308; by other 
persons, 27,854-increase, 2,706. Total number of School Visits, 67,924-lncrease, 2,905. 


5. School Examinations.-The number of school examinations r
ported was 7,712- 
increase, 318, but not quite two on an average In each school. 
6. School Prizes.-The number of schools in which prizes of books, etcetera, have 
been distributed as a reward and encouragement to meritorious pupils is 986-increase, 
56. 


7. Recitations.-The number 'Of schools In which recitations of prose and poetry are 
practised, Is l,559-lncrease, 23. 
8. School Lectures.-BY Local Superintendents, 2,905-increase, 174, but more than 
a fourth less than the number of the School Sections, in each of which the law requires 
the Local Superintendent to deliver a lecture once a year; by other persons, 347-ln- 
crease, 21. Whole number of lectures delivered during the year, 3,279-increase, 195. 
9. Time of keeping open the Schools.-The average time of keeping open the schools 
Is 10 months and 28 days-Increase, 4 days. In the State of Massachusetts, the average 
time of keeping open the schools was 7 months and 18 days; in the State of New York, 
'1 months and 3 days; In the State of Pennsylvania, 5 months and 5
 days. 
This great advance of Upper Canada beyond any ()f the neighboring States as to the 
length of time the schools are kept open each year, is largely owing to the principle on 
which our School Fund is distributed to the several schools, not according to school 
population, but according to the number of pupils taught, and the length of time the 
schools are kept open-that Is, according to the work done in each school section. 


v. TEXT BOOKS, MAPS AND ApPARATUS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. THE BmLE AND PRAYERS. 


1. The series of National Canadian Text Books (adopted and adapted from those of 
the Irish National Board) are now so universally used In our Schools, that the detailed 
table on this subject Is not repeated. It Is worthy of remark, that the text books specially 
prepared and adapted for the Canadian schools are rapidly superseding those for which 
they were Intended as substitutes. 
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On tJhe adoption of the decimal system of currency in Canada, It was felt that the 
national arithmetics should be adapted to it. This task was undertaken by Mr. Sangster, 
the mathematical master of the Normal School, who has compiled both a large and a 
small arithmetic, upon the plan of the national arithmetic, greatly improved and illus- 
trated 'by examples taken from Canadian statistics. 
These arithmetics, published by tJhe enterprise of Mr. Lovell, are already used in 
1,906 schools, being an increase of 782 schools during the year; while the use of the old 
national arithmetic has decreased during the year to the extent of 734 schools. 
2. The same remark applies to Mr. Lovell's Canadian Geography, compiled by Mr. 
Hodgins, and intended to supersede Morse's Geography, w{hich had heretofore been per- 
mitted in the schools in the absence of one better adapted for their use. The use of 
Morse's Geography has been discontinued in 703 schools during the year, while Lovell's 
Hodgins' Geography has been introduced into 818 schools, being now used in 1,864 
schools. 


The whole number of s0hools using maps is 2,965-increase, 145. The number of 
schools using globes is 1,017
increa.se, 91. The number of schools using blackboards 
is 3,52G-increase, 184. The whole number of maps used in schools is 21,976-increase 
1,309. 


4. The number of schools opened and closed with prayer was 2,576-increase, 195. 
The number of schools in which the Bible or Testament is used was 2,922-increase, 43; 
oelng nearly three-fourths of all the Common Schools In Upper Canada. 


VI. TABLE E.-Ro:\1AN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. Number of Schools.-The number of schools reported Is 109-the same as that 
of the preceding year. 
2. Receipts.-The amount apportioned and paid from the Legislative School Grant 
(according to average attendance, as compared with that of the Common Schools in the 
same municipality) was $7,836-increase, $287. The amount apportioned and paid for 
maps, apparatus, prizes and libraries (upon the condition of an equal sum being con- 
tributed from local sources) was $47-decrease, $90. Amount derived from local school 
rates on the supporters of Separate Schools (nothing being received from municipal 
assessment) $12,931-increase, $581. Amount derived from subscriptions and other 
sources, $10,563--decrease, $360. The whole amount provided from local sources was 
$23,494-increase, $221. The amount of Legislative Grant for all Separate School pur- 
poses was $7,883-increase, $197. The total amount from all sources for the support of 
Separate Schools was $31,379-increase, $438. 


3. Expenditures.-For payment of teachers, $25,188-lncrease, $659. For maps, 
apparatus, prizes and libraries, $393-decrease, $24. For other purposes, $5,797- 
decrease, $196. 
4. Pupils.-The number of pupils in the Separate Schools was 14,70.o-increase, 1.069. 
There was a reported decrease in tJhe attendance in 1861 of 1,077, The increased attend- 
ance of 1862 brings it up to within eight of the attendance of 1860. 
5. Teachers.-The number of teachers reported was 162-increase, 15. Of these, 87 
are male-Increase, 16; and 75 are female-decrease, 1. Seventeen of the male teacher. 
and 40 of the female teacherg are reported to be of some religious order. 


6. The same table shows the subjects taught in the sdhools, and the number of pupils 
in each. It is pleasing to remark the Increased number of pupils in the higher Bubjects 
of study, and the increase of 79 maps in the schools. 
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VII. TABLE F.-Nu
IBEH OF GR.nnrAR SCHOOLS. RECEIPTS. EXPEXDITrRE!';. PrPILS. 


1. The whole number of schools was 92
increase, 6. 


2. The amount of legislative grant and fund apportioned and paid for salaries of 
teachers was $39,111-lncrease, $2,418. 
3. The amount of legislative grant apportioned and paid for the purchase of maps, 
apparatus, prize books and libraries was $660-decrease, $184. 


4. The Amount received from Local Sources.-From municipal grants, $16,774- 
decrease, $670. From ;fees of pupils, $20,220-decrease, $324. From balances of preceding 
year and other sources, $13,324-increase, $3,688. 


5. Total receipts from all sources for 1862, $90,Û'90-increase, $4,926. 


6. ExpendiWres.-For masters' salaries, $73,211-increase, $2,176. For building, 
rents, and repairs of school-houses, $7,502-increase, $3,268. For maps, apparatus, prizes, 
and libraries, $1,671-decrease, $261. For fuel, books, and contingencies, $3,858- 
decrease, $49. Total expenditures for all Grammar School .purposes during the year 1862, 
$86,244-increase, $5,135. Balance not collected and paid at the end of the year, $3,846 
-decrease, $208. 
7. Pupils.-Number of pupils attending during the year, 4,982-increase, 216. 
Number of pupils residing in the city, town or village of the school, 3,561-increase, 186. 
Number of pupils residing in the county of tJhe school, 1,131-increase, 81. Number of 
pupils sent from other counties, 290
decrease, 51. Number of pupils reported as in the 
prescribed Grammar School Subjects, 4,569
increase, 205. Number of new pupils 
admitted during the year, 1,860-deerease, 99. Number of pupils admitted by scholar- 
ships from Common Schools, 119-increase, 72. The same tale shows by whom these 
scholarships have been established, and the fees per term in each school. 


VIII. TABLE G. 


Relating to the Meteorological Observations required by law to be kept by the Head 
Master of each Senior County Grammar School, requires no other remarks than those 
connected with the table itself. 


IX. TABLE H.-NuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 


This table shows the number of pupils in eacth olf the several subjects taught in the 
Grammar Schools-in English, in Latin, in Greek, in French, in Mathematics, in Geog- 
raphy (several divisions), in History (several divisions), in Physical Science (several 
divisions), in Writing, Book-keeping, Drawing, and Vocal Music. It appears that there 
'\\ ere 4,872 in the different branches of English-increase, 254; in Latin, 2,258-decrease, 
257; in Greek, 401-decrease, 44; in French, 1,462-increase, 87; in Mathematics, 4,778- 
increase, 223; in Goography, 4,412-increase, 303; in History, 4,Û'50-increase, 245; 
in Physical Science, 2,949-increase, 198; in Writing, 4,291-increase, 148; in Book- 
keeping, 1,014-increase, 59; in Drawing, 539-increase, 156; in Vocal Music, 507- 
decrease, 25. 


X. TEXT-BoOKS USED IN THE GRAl\G\IAR SCHOOLS. 


The staUstics relating to the text-books used in Grammar Schools is omitted in this 
Report, the text-books being for the most part the same as those prescribed by the 
official regulations and mentioned in preceding reports. 
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XI. TABLE 1. 


Table I. contains a return of the name, college and degree of each Head 
aster, 
the date of his appointment, number of 'his assistants, salaries, religious exercises of the 
schools, and the number of pupils who were matrkulated at any University, or passed 
the Law Eociety, etc., etc. Of the hundred and thirty-one masters and teachers employed 
in the Grammar Schools, 45 were members of the Church of England, 46 were Presby- 
terians, 21 Methodists, 3 Baptists, 4 Congregationalists, 1 Roman Catholic, 1 reported 
as Protestant, and 10 whose denomination was not reporrted. Seventy-seven of the schools 
were opened and closed with prayers. For further miscellaneous information, I refer to 
the table. 


XiII. TABLE K.--()PERATIONS OF THE NOR]'IAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS DURING THE YEAR 1862. 


1. The year is divided into two sessions of five months each-the one beginning the 
8th of January and closing the 20th of June; the otberr beginning the 8th of August and 
closing the 20th of December. The object of the Normal Scihool is to train teachers to 
teach the subjects of a Common School education. As, beside the preliminary education, 
persons are speCiially educated or trained to a trade or profesfl
on. and no one thinks of 
working as a mechanic, or practising as a physician, or lawyer, without a professional 
training, as well as a previous preparatory education, so the training of teachers for the 
profession of teaching, in addition to their preliminary education, is now considered a 
necessity in all civilized countries, and, as such, provided for. 'Most of the Normal 
Schools, both in Europe and America, provide for the greater part of the preliminary 
education, as well 8JS the special professional training; but the Normal School of Upper 
Canada confines itself as exclusively as possible to the special work of training teachers 
to teach. Ko inducements are held out to anyone to apply for admission to it, except 
those who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. None are admitted 
without passing an entrance examination equal to wh,at is required for the ordinary 
second class County Board Teachers' Certificate nor is any candidate admitted except 
upon the declaration in writing that he intends to pursue the profession of teacher, 
and that his object in coming to the Normal School is to qualify himself better for his 
profession-the rsame dec1aration that is required of candidates for admission to Normal 
Schools in the neighboring States. That such is the object of candidates generally is 
obvious from the fact that a large majority of them have been teachers before applying 
for admission to the Normal School. The statistical table shows this. For example, 
the number admitted during the first session of 1862 was 148, of whom 82 had been 
teachers. The number admitted the second session W3JS 135, of whom 68 had been 
teachers. The number admitted during the first session of the current year was 123, of 
whom 84 had ,been teachers. 
2. The Model Schools-one for boys and the other for girls, each limited to 150 
pupils, paying 25 cents weekly fees ea,ch-are connected with the Normal School. The 
teachers training in the Normal School, divided into classes, spend some time each 
week in these Model Schools, where they not only observe how a ,school should be 
organized and managed, and hor\\ the several subjects may be taught, .but teach them- 
selves, as assistants, and under the observation and instruction of the regular tpacher 
of the schools. 
3. Table K presents a condensed statistical view of the operations of the Kormal 
School from the beginning. All the Counties in Upper Canada have been represented 
in it. The number of applicants Ifor admission during the two Sessions of 1862 was 
341; the number admitted was 283. The number who (after an examination of several 
days, on paper, at the .close of each Eession, on all the subjects taught, and ,as to theif 
ability and skill in teaching and governing a 'School) received Provincial Certificates 
was 191. Teaehers from the Kormal Sch()ol have given a tone and character to Common 
School teaching generally; the demand for them increases yearly, and thus the Infiuence 
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of the Normal School is felt throughout Upper Canada in the improved method of school 
organization and teaching, as well as in the qualifications, character and position of 
teachers. 


XIII. TABLE L.-OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN UPPER CANADA, 


An -Imperfect view would be formed of the state of education in any country If con- 
fined to its Public, Primary and Grammar Schools. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the State of New York presents annually a report of the .private as well as 
the public educational institutions of that State. The number of Colleges reported in 
Upper Canada Is 13, containing 1,373 students, with an income, from pUblic sources, of 
$94,800, ,and from fees of $33,750" The nlIDlber of private academies and schools reported 
was 342 (increase, 6), containing 481 teachers (increase, 59), 6,784 pupils (decrease", 
577), with an ,income from ,fees of $56,233 (incn
ase, $10.,839). 


XIV. TABLE M.-FBEE PUBLIC LIBRARIES SUPPLIED BY THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT-- 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND OTHER PUBUC LIBRARIES. 


1. The system of Free Public Libraries is as follows: A carefully-classified catalogue 
of about four thousand works (which, after examination, have been approv
d by the 
Council of Public InEtructJion), is sent to the Trustees of ea.ch school secmon and the 
Council of each Municipality. From this catalogue the Municipal or s.chool authorities, 
desirous of establishing or Improving a library, select such books as they think proper, 
and receive from the Department the books desired (as far as they are in print or 
stock), at cost prices, with an apportionment of one hundred per cent. upon whatever 
sum or sums they transfer towards the purchase of books. The libraries are managed 
by the local Councils and Trustees, ac.cording to general regulations, as provided by 
law, by the Council of Public Instruction. 
2. Since the severe commercial and financial depression through which the country 
has passed, the annual demand for library books has been less than In previous years, 
while the demand for prize-books in the schools (supplied upon the same terms as library 
books) has Increased. The amount provided from local sources for libraries during 
the year is $1,636-decrease, $405. The same amount has been ap.portioned by the 
Department for the same purpose. The value of library books supplied by the Depart- 
ment during the year 1862 was $3,272---.decrease, $811. The number of libraries was 
518-increase, 37. The total value of library books supplied by the Department since 
1855 is $10'7,165, consisting of 198,848 volumes, on the following subjects: History, 
35,057; Zoology and Physiology, 13,677; Botany, 2,544; Phenomena, 5,449; Physical 
Sciences, 4,249; Geology, 1,772; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 11,585; Chem- 
istry, 1,413; Agricultural Chemistry, 750; Practical Agriculture, 8,331; Literature, 19,480; 
Voyages and Travels, 15,464; Biography, 22,447; Tales and Sketches-practical Ufe, 
54,283; Teachers' Library, 2,347. Total of Library Books, 198,848. To these may be 
added the prize-books, 99,576 volumes, making a grand total of works supplied by the 
Department of 298,424. 
3. The number of Sunday School libraries reported Is 1,969, containing 301,719 
volumes. The number of other pUblic libraries -reported is 369, containing 116,884 
volumes. Total number of Sunday School and other public libraries 2,856, containing 
667,451 volumes, or nearly one volume for every two Inhabitants (old and young) of 
the country. 


xv. TABLE N.-MAPS, ,APPARATUS AND PRIZE-BooKS SUPPLlFD BY THE DFPARTMENT TO 
GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOLS DURING THE YEAR 1862. 


1. During the year $16,193 (one-half contributed from local sources) have been paid 
for the purchase of 154 maps of the world; 215 of Europe; 195 of Asia; 174 of Africa; 
190 of America; 184 of Canada; 245 of Great Britain and Ireland; 138 single hemi- 
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spheres; 163 Classical and E'cri'ptural maps; 317 other maps and charts; 135 globes; 
8,555 object-lessons, etcetera; 29,760 (increase, 2,829) volumes of prize-books, pracured 
and awarded by local school authorities to meritorious pupils in the schools. 
2. Since 1855 there have been received from local SQur,ces in this branch of the 
Department $52,543, to which has been added the apportionment of an equal sum, 
making a total of $105,087; by which means there have been sent out from the Depart- 
ment to the local school authorities applying for them, and paying fifty per cent. on 
the cost price of thelID., 1,379 maps of the world; 2,155 of Europe; 1,172 of Asia; 1,608 
of Africa; 1,871 of America; 1,952 of 'Canada; 2,332 of Great Britain and Ireland; 1,479 
single hemispheres; 1,287 Classical and Scriptural maps; 3,300 other maps and charts; 
1.178 globeg; 11,698 other articles 'Of s-chool apparatus; 99,158 historical and other 
lessons in charts; 99,576 volumes in prize-books. 
3. The maps, globes and various articles of school apparatus 'Sent 'Out by the Depart- 
ment, apportionment one hundred per cent. upon whatsoever sum 'Or sums are provided 
from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better executed and 
at lower pricEs than imported articles of the same kind. 'The gloübes and maps manu- 
factured (even to the material) in Canada contain. the latest discoveries of voyagers 
and travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are tellurians, mechanical powers, 
numeral frames, geometrical forms, etcetera. All this has been done by employing 
competitive private skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the manufac- 
turers with the copies and models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles when 
manufactured at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging them to manu- 
facture and dispose of these articles themselves to any private parties desiring them, 
as the Department supplies them only to municipal and s.chool authorities. In this way 
new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechankal and artistic skill and enter- 
prise are encouraged, and many aids to school and domestic instruction, heretofore 
unknown amongst us, or only attainable in particular cases with difficulty and at great 
expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private families, as well as to pu.bllc, 
municipal and s-chool authorities all over the country. 
4. It is also worthy of remark that this important branch 'Of the Educational 
Department is self-supporting. All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of the 
articles and books procured; so that it does not cost either the .public revenue or school 
fund a penny, beyond what is apportioned to the municipalities and 'School sections 
providing a like sum or SUIDiS, for the purchase of books, maps, globes and various 
articles of school apparatus. I know of no other instance, in either the United States 
or in Europe, of a branch of a public Department of this kind conferring so great a 
benefit upon the public, and withaut adding to further expenses. 
XVI. TABLE O.-THE SUPERANXUATED OR WORX-oUT TEACHERS. 


1. The Legislature has appropriated $4,000 per annum in aid of superannuated or 
worn-out Common School teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 per annum for 
each year that the recipient has taught a >Common School in Upper Canada. Each 
recipient must pay $4 far the current year, or $5 for each IDast year, since 1854, into 
the Fund; nor can any teacher share in the Fund unless he pays annually at that rate 
to the Fund, cammencing with the time of his beginning to teach, or with 1854 (when 
the system was established), if he began to teach before that time. If a teacher hal!l 
not paid his subscription annually, he must pay at the rate of $5 per annum for ,past 
time, in order to be entitled to share in the Fund when worn out. 
2. Table 0 gives the age, services, etcetera, 'Of each pensioner. and the amount of 
the pittance which he receives. Two hundred and nine teachers have been admitted 
to receive aid from this Fund, of whom 38 have died before or during the year 1862. 
The average age of each pensioner in 1862 was 66% years. Previous report's contain 
the names of the parties on whose testimony the application has, in each instance, been 
granted, together with the county of bios residence. That part of the table is omitted 
in this report. 
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XVII. TABLE P.-DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIYE GRANT, TOGETHER WITH THE SUUS 
RAISED AS AN EQUIVALENT THERETO, TOGETHER WITH OTHER MONEYS PROVIDED BY 
MUNICIPALITIES AND TRUSTEES. 


This table presents a complete view of all moneys which have been received and 
expended (and from what sources derived), and for what purpose, in common with the 
Normal, Model, Grammar, and Common Schools throughout Upper Canada. Here may 
be seen at a glance that this money has not been expended in any favoured localities, 
and how far it has been expended in the counties, cities, towns and villages. It 
appears that the people of Upper Canada ,provided and expended for Grammar and 
Common School purpOSES, in 1862. $1,518,433, beüng an increase on the -receipt'S and expen- 
ditures of the preceding year of $22,353. For details, see the table. 


mIll. TABLE Q.-EDUCATIONAL 
U1'.n{ARY FOR 1862. 


Table Q exhibits the number of Educational Institutions of every kind (as far as 
the returns could be obtained), the number of pupils attending them, and the amount 
expended in their support. The whole number of Educational In.stitutions of every 
kind was 4,554-increase, 95. The whole amount available for educational pnrposes 
was $l,703,216-increase, $33,192. 


XIX. TABLE R.-GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
UPPER CANADA, FROM 1842 TO 1862 INCLUSIVE. 


This table contains all the statistics I have been able to obtain, illustrative of the 
progress of each branch of education in connection with all the Educational Institu- 
tions of Upper Canada since 1842. 


XX. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEU1'.{. 


Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed especially to be 
the institution of the people at large-to provide for them teachers, apparatus, libraries 
and every possible agency of instruction-should, in all its parts and appenð:ages, be 
such as the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with 
pleasure and profit. While the schools have been established, and are so conducted 
as to leave nothing to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accom- 
panying agencies for the agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of students 
and pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous visitors ,from various parts 
of the country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and 
complete a.s the limited means provided would permit. Such are the objects of the 
Educational Museum. 
The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what is being done by 
the Imperial Government as part of the system of popular education-regarding the 
indirect as :s-carce1y feco.ndary to the direct mEans of tTaining the mi,nds and forming 
the taste and character of the people. It c-onsists of a collection of school apparatus 
for Common and Grammar Schools, of models of agricultural and other implements, of 
specimens of the natural history of the c0 1 mtry, casts of antique and modern statues 
and busts, etcetera, selected from the principal museums of Europe, including busts of 
some of the most celebrated characters in English and French history; also copies of 
some of the works of the great masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially 
of the Italian, Schools of painting. These objects of art are labelled, for the infor- 
mation of those who are not familiar with the originals, but a descriptive, historical 
catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence given before the Select 
c.ommittee of the BTdtish House of Commons, it is justly 'Stated .. that the object of a 
National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a more refined description 
of enjoyment to the mass of the people"; and the opinion is, at the same time, strongly 
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expressed that as .. people of taste going to Italy constantly bring home beautiful 
modern copies of beauUful originals," it is desired, even in England, that those who 
have not the opportunity or means of travEIli;ng abroad 'Should be enabled to' 
see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated works of Raphael and 
other great masters; an object no less desirable in Canada than in England. What 
has been thus far done in this branch of public instruction is in part the result of a 
small annual sum which, by the liberality of the Legislature, has been placed at the 
diSIPosal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper Canada share of the 
school grants, for the purpose of improving school architecture and appliances, and to 
promote arts, science and literature by means of models, objects and publications, col- 
lected in a museum in connection with this department. 
The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, 
sta'blished 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council of Education, 
appears, from successive reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the 
School of Art connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds in drawing, 
painting, modelling, etcetera. 
A large portion of the contents of our museum has been procured with a view to the 
School of Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations ,for it are 
completed. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the schools; the 
number of visitors from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, has greatly 
increased during the year, though considerable before; many have repeated their visits 
again and again; and I believe the influence of the MuseUllll quite corresponds with 
what is said of that of the Educational Museum of London. 


XXI. I:NSPECTORS' REPORTS OF GRAl\nrAR SCHOOLS. 


In Appendix B will be found the General Report of the Ins-pectors of Grammar 
Schools for the year 1862-papers worthy of an attentive perusal, and to which I need 
not add anything on the 'Subject to which they so practically and earnestly refer. The 
Reverend 
Ir. Ambery has failed to present a report similar to that which has been 
furnished by the other twO' Inspectors-the Reverend Doctor Ormiston and the 
Reverend ::Vlr. Checkley. 
It is to be deeply regretted that Dootor Ormiston's health has compelled him to 
retire from his official connection with our system of public instruction, a field of 
labour which he has occupied during years with distinguished ability and ardent zeal. 
The whole country will lament the absence of his welcome periodical visits, which he 
made no less interesting and useful to the public by his eloquent addresses, than he 
did to the EchO'ols by his speC'ial examinations and affectionate counsels. I am sure I 
express the wish of hundreds of thousands when I pray that the Reverend Doctor 
Ormiston's health may be speedily re-establish ed, and that he may long live to be, as 
he has been, an honour and a blessing to the country. 


XXII. EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF THE LOCAL SUPERINTEXDENTS OF CO
n.[ÜN 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Appendix A contains extracts from the reports of Local Superintendents of town- 
ships, cities, towns and incorporated villages. It is to be regretted that no explanatory 
or suggestive remarks have accompanied the returns from several counties, cities and 
towns. It may be assumed that what is stated in the extracts given is applicable to 
all the municipalities. 
2. It has been objected in some instances, but I think without due consideration, 
that the publication of these extracts from local reports is needless, and an incum- 
brance to my Annual Report. On the contrary, I think they form a most important and 
useful part of it. They are the language, not O'f the nominees of the Edu
atiO'nal 
Department, but of persons appointed and paid by the local elected munici,palities, and 
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state, from persO'nal experience, the wO'rking O'f the schO'O'I system, its difficulties and 
defects, and express sentiments which mO're 0'1' less prevail in different sections 
O'f the PrO'vince. The value attached to' such extracts in cO'untries similarly situated, 
and even where the schoO'I systems have been lO'ng established, may be dnferred frO'm 
the fact that in the 1ast .M1nual RepO'rt (for 1862) of the New YO'rk State Superin- 
tendent of Public InstructiO'n, containing 412 pages, 304 pages of it are devO'ted to 
extracts o-f local repO'rts from cO'unties and cities; and in the Massachusetts SchO'O'I 
RepO'rt fO'r the same year, containing 463 pages, 284 pages are O'ccupied with extracts 
from IO'cal repO'rts, though relating to schoO'ls of fewer pupHs than thO'se attending the 
schO'O'ls of Upper Canada. 
3. These extracts frO'm local reports-which I have given withO'ut partiality, as is 
clear from their diversity O'f 'Sentiment-exhibit the inner and practical life of the 
people in several respects, especially in the new settlements, as well as that o.f the 
EchO'O'I system, the nature of the O'bstacles to' its operations frO'm variO'us causes, frO'm 
newness of settlements and pO'verty in sO'me instances, from indifference and ignorance 
in O'thers; and the nO'ble way in which the peO'ple generally exerot themselves, under 
many difficulties, to educate their children, together with the growing success of their 
efforts. The different wO'rking and results of the same system in the different town- 
ships, cities and towns show how far the obstacles to' its progress arise from any defects 
in the system itself, or from the dispositiO'n, intelligence or circumstances O'f the 
people and of their elected trustees. 
4. These extracts from IO'cal repO'rts clearly shO'w the local voluntary character O'f 
the school system, like the municipal system, a pO'wer given to' the peO'ple to' manage 
their own affairs in their own way, spending or dO'ing much O'r little for the education 
of their children, as they please, while the Educational Department is an aid to' prompt 
and facilitate their exertions, and a special help to' thO'se who endeavO'ur to' help them- 
selves in the great work which lies at the fO'undatiO'n of the cO'untry's freedO'm and 
prO'gress. 


XXIII. MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Roman Oatholic Separate SchooZ BiZZ. 
1. During the fO'rmer part of the current year the Legislature passed an Act to 
amend the RO'man Catholic Separate School Act of 1855. As very erroneous impressions 
exist, in the minds of many friends O'f general educatiO'n, as to the prO'visiO'ns of this 
Act, I have thought proper to' insert it in Appendix G O'f this Report, in parallel 'cO'lumns 
with the Separate SchO'O'I Act O'f 1855, with explanatory notes and remarks. 
2. Anyone whO' will take the pains to' read and cO'mpare the two Acts, clause by 
clause, must see that the Public SchO'ol System of Upper Canada is greatly strengthened 
and benefited, rather than weakened and endangered by the present Separate SchO'O'I 
Amendment A 
t. 


The SchooZ System. 


In my Report for 1857 I discussed at large the principles of O'ur CO'mmon SchO'O'I 
system. In that Report I explained the nature of the provisiO'ns in regard to .. ReligiO'us 
Instruction in the Public Schools," and answered the objectiO'ns which had been made 
to' this feature of the system. NO' new objections have since been started, and the old 
ones have been seldom reveated. 
2. In the same Report I discussed the provisiO'ns O'f the law rin regard to' Selparate 
Schools, and while I expressed my regret that the principle of Separate SchoO'ls had been 
introduced intO' the law in 1841 (at the time of the union of Upper and LO'wer Canada), 
and my belief that they were an injury rather than a benefit to the RO'man CathO'lics 
themselves, I assigned several reasons why I thought those provisions of the law shO'uld 
be retained. I have since seen nO' reason to change or mO'dify the views then fully 
expressed. 
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3. In the same Report I compared the 'principles, workings and results of the Ele- 
mentary School system of Upper Canada with those of the systems which have been 
established in Great Britain and Ireland. 
4. In my Report for 1860 I compared the ten years' progress of the Common Schools 
in Upper Canada \\ ith that in the States of Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. 
5. I think it, therefore, needless to discuss in this Report any of the principles 
involved in our public school system. As it is in the power of each county, city, town and 
incorporated village to continue or not continue the school system, as it was to adopt or 
not adopt it, the municipalities may be left to judge and act for themselves. The only 
aid given by the Legislature is the annual school grant-given only until the proceeds 
of the sale of public lands shall constitute a moderate school fund. But, in the State 
of Massachusetts, the school fund amounted, in January, 1862, to a capital of $1,588,263. 
The" amount raised by taxes for the support of public schools, including only wages, 
board, fuel, care of fires and school rooms, $1,500,5001." The .. amount paid for the 
superintendence of schools and printing School Reports, $51,948." The Massachusetts 
School Law requires each township to raise, by tax, one dollar and fifty cents for each 
person between five and fifteen years of age, as a condition o,f sharing in the income 
of the State School Fund, amounting, as yet, to only $93,500-. The .. sum raised by 
taxes for the education of each child in the State, between five and fifteen years of age, 
per child," was six dollars and a fraction. The population of Massachusetts, in 1860, was 
1,396,091. In the State of New York the population was, in 1860, 3,851,563; in 1862 the 
amount apportioned from the State Common School Fund was $320,000; the amount of 

tate school tax was $1,086,977; the amount of local school taxes was $2,068,057; the 
amount of rate-bills in rural districts (the schools in cities and towns are all free) was 
$407,009. For payment of salaries of School Commissioners, or Local Superintendents, 
$56,000. The expenses of the State Normal School and the State Education Office are 
paid out of the public revenue, and not from the school fund. The States of Ohio and 
Illinois (especiallY the latter) present still more remarkable statistics of State Income, 
State and local taxation for school purposes; but the statistics here given may be 
sufficient to satisfy those who wish to compare the taxation and working of our school 
system with that of the prIncipal neighbouring States. 
6. The Common School law being nOI"" settled, no one proposing to change any feature 
of it, or advocating the repeal of the Separate School law, it only remainE for the legisla- 
ture to remedy the defects in the Grammar School law. 
The steady progress which the school system has made, irrespective of the occasIonal 
depression of agriculture, trade and commerce, the wide dimensions to which it has 
attained the various aids to the improvement and extension of its operations, the sensI- 
tiv
n.ess' and jealousy with which the people at large view any 'possible infflingement of 
its principles or integrity, and the liberality and zeal with which they have availed 
themselve-s of its ,facilities for the education of their children, encourage the hope, 
under the Divine blessing, for the future advancement and prosperity of Upper Canada. 


TORONTO, JulY, 1863. 


E. RYERSON. 
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THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE XORUAL, 
:MODEL, GRA
I:MAR AXD C01r
10N SCHOOLS OF UPPER 
CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1863. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Viscount Monck. Governor General. 


.MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


In presenting, as required by law, my RepoOrt on the condition of the Xormal, :Model. 
Gramnnar and Common Sch'Ools of Upper Canada for the year 18,63, I am hap.py Ito be 
able to note, during this, as in former years, the gmdua] and uninterrupted advancement 
of the Schoo] System, in the receipts and expenditures for the su.pport of the Sch.ools, 
in the attendance .o.f Pupil'S, as alSoO in /the sodal position and quaUficati-ons of Teachers, 
and the genera:l character of the School'S, together with the entire absence of all agitation 
on the subject of either the Common or Separate School Law. 


1. TABJ.E A.-RECEIPTS AXD EXPFNDITURES OF COMMOX SCHOOL 
IOXEYS. 


1. The amount ap.portioned from the Legislative Grant for the Salaries of Teachers 
in 1863 was a IHtIe m.ore than in 1862; but as a balance of $1,03{)1 remained unpaid at the 
end of the year, the sum actually paid, as well as apportioned, is $1,047 less in 1863 
than in 1862,-the apportionment for 1862 being $3,000 in advance .of 1861. The aggregate 
amount paid from the Legislative School Grant for Sa'],aries of Teachers in 18.63, was 
$158,073; :for 18>62, $159,120-decrease, $1,047. The amount apportioned the current year, 
(1864), iE $6,0.00 in advance .of 1863. 
2. The am'Ount a.pporti'Oned and paid for the purchase of 
Ilaps, Ap,paratus, Prize 
Books and IJtbraries,--always 'On the condition of an equal SUrm being previded from 
loOcal source'S,
was $8,854; in 1862, $8,850. 
3. k3 a conditi.on of rece.iving tJhe ,Legis]atJive Grant, each 
lunicipality is reqUJired 
to provide, 'by local Asses'Smenrt, a sum at lea'St equal t'O that received; but each Muni- 
cipality can provide as large an additi.onal sum as it may judge eX'ped1ient for the 
eduéation 'Of youth within its own jurisdiction. The amount provided by Municipal 
Assessment in 1863 was $287,'j,68; an increase .over 1862 of $13,297; and in excess of the 
Legislative Grant, $129,695. 
4. As the elected Council of t'ach Municipality, s-o f1:Jhe electe'd Trustees of each 
School Section have discretionary auth.ority to provide means for the support of their 
School, or Schools, by Assessment, and by Fees .of 'Pupils, unless the Ratepoayers in 
Public Meeting decide in favour 'Of a Free SchooJ. The amount 'Of Rates levied and 
collected by Trustees, (in addirtion to the :\Iunicipal A'Ss-essment .of $287,768), was 
$631,755,-being an lincrease on the year 18,62 of $11,487. 
'5. Rate-biUs, (.or MonthlY or Quarterly Fees,) are imposed en Pu,pils w.here the 
Sdhools are not Free, so that Rate-bill'S decrease a'S ,Free SChools increæ
e; and the 
Rate-payers, at each annuaù School Section :M,eeting, determine whether their Bchool 
shall ibe Free, or not, during the year. In Citif's, Towns, and Incorlporated Villages. 
the elected Trustees decide whether the Scho-als shaH be Free, or not. The amount o.f 
Rate.Jbills imposed and collected during the year 1863, was $72,68'0,-\being a d-ecrease 
frem the prec.eding year of $1,170. 
6. 
he amount received from the Clergy Reserve or :MunicipalJities FThnd and other 
source1!I was $108,46 1 7; decrease, 4,0'56. 
7. The amount a vaiJable from balances of 1862, (not paid at the end of rt'he year), 
was $167,285; increase, $20,248. 
8. T.otal Receipts for an Oommen School purp.oses in Upper Canada for 18'63, were 
$1,432,88.5; increase on 1&62, $36,762. Expenditures: 1. For the Salaries 'Of Teachers 
$987.55,5; increase, $27,979. 2. For Maps, Apparatus, Prizes and Libraries, $20,775; 
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decreaEe, $1,541. 3. For School Sites and Building School-.hous'es, $106,637; decrease, 
fS,081. 4. For Rents and Repairs of School Houses, $34,8'67; decrease, $3,0,93. 5. F'Ûr 
School Book'S, Stationery, Fuel, etcetera, $104,.ß10; increase, $7,391. 6. Total ex.pen d-i. 
ture for all Comm-on School purposeE, $1,254,447; increase, $22,454. 7. Balance, unex- 
pended, or not paid at the end of the year, $178,438; increase, $14,308. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATIOl
'
PUPILS ATTEXDIN'G CO
Il\ION SCHOOLS, AXD I
 DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES OF I:NSTRUCTION. 


An old Statute requires the legal Returns of School population to incslude only 
Ohildren !between the ages of 5 and 1'6 years. This was long cons'ide,red the School age 
of ChHdren both in tMs Country an.d in t.he State of New York, whence our Statute 
was chiefly borrowed. But our School Law secures to all persons, from 5 to 21 years 
of age, the right of attending School, as long as their conduct conforms to irts Rules 
and Discipline; so that Pupils between the ages of 16 and 21 'have the Eame right to 
attend School, and upon the same terms, as have Children in the same classes between 
the ages of 5 and 16 years. 
1. The School population, (including only Children between !'í and 16 years of age,) 
was 412,367; being an increase on the preceding year, of 9,005. 
2. The number of Pupils between the ages of 5 and 16 years, was 339,817; being 
an increaEe of 14,999. The number of pupils of other ages was 20,991; beillig an increase 
of 2,076. The 'W'hole number of Pupils attending the Schools in 186.3 was 3,6.0,80.8; being 
an increase of 17,075. 
3. The number of Boys attending School was 192,990; being an increase of 7,549. 
The number of Girls was 167,818; being an increase of 9,526. A large number of Girls 
and Boys attend private Sohools. The number of Pupils returned as indigent was 
4,923; being a decrease of 169. ffiffl 
4. I refer to the Table itself for the period'S of the attendance at Bchool, and the 
number in each of the several brancheE of study taught in the Common Schools. The 
Table shows a gratifying increase of Pupils in all the higher ,branches. 
5. Tihe same Table repor,ts the painful and humi'liating facts of 44,975 not attend- 
ing any School in Upper Canada,-a public ,bl'Ût, disgrace and danger, which all possible 
efforts Should be made to remove. The number of persons between the age'S of 4 and 
21 years in the State of Kcw York reported as not attending any School, in 18,63, was 
272,352. 


III. TABLE C.-RELIGIOUS DE
o:\n
ATIO
S, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


1. According to this Table, there are 4,504 Teachers employed in the S,c.h001s o.r 
Upper Canada, of whom 3,0.94 are males,-decrease, 21; and 1,410 are f.emales,- 
increase, 119. They are reported to be of the following Religious Persuasions: Ohurch 
'Of England, 74ï-decrease, 71; Church of Rome, 504-increase, 20.; Presbyterians, 1,316 
-increase, 29; Methodists, 1,313,-increase, 25; >Baptists, 246,
incroose, 28; Congre- 
gationalists, 75,-increase, 8; Luthero..n, 26,-decrease, 6; Quakers, 20,----decrease, 2; 
Christians and Disciples, 34,--'increase, 10; reported as Protestants, 81,---'increase, 14; 
Unitarians, l.
decrease, 4; ot'her Denominations, 40,-increase, 3; not reported, 101,- 
increase, 44. 


2. Certificates.-'I'he number of Teachers revorted as employed in the Schools hold. 
ing Firnt ClaEs Normal School, or Provincial, Certificates, was 222,-increase, 21; 
holding Second Class Nomnal School Cert'ificate'S, 275,-'decrease, 3. "I'he number of 
Teachers holding First Class County Board Certificates was 1,263, increase, 72; hold- 
ing Second Class County Board Certificates, 2,1l2,-increase, 1217; holding Third Class 
County Board Certificates, 493,----decrea.se, 127. The w.hole number of Teachers 'holding 
.certificates of qualifioeation waE 4,365,---.increase, 90. 


. 
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3. Annual Salaries 01 Teachers.-The lowest Salary paid to male Te2.chers in a 
County ",as $184,--:highest salary, $60.0... The average Salary of male TeaClhers, with 
board, was $161,-wi,thout board, $261; of [.emale Te2.che,rs, with board, $130,-without 
board, $172. 
In Cities. the highest salary paid to male Teachers was $1,3o.o.,-the 10weEt 'was $250.. 
The average salary of male Teachers was $558,--()f female Teachers, $225. 
In Towns, the hig1hest salary paid to male Teachers was $8o.o.,-the lowest, $198. 
The average salary of male Teachers was $47o.,-of female Teachers, $227. 
In Villages, the higheEt salary paid to male Teachers was $8o.o.,-t'he lowest, $180.. 
The average salary of male Teachers was $4o.8,-()f female Teachers, $180.. There is a 
ømaJI increase under each of these heads. 


4. T!b.e number of Schools in wihi-ch the Teachers were changed during the year 
was 787; and the number of Schools in which more than one Teacher was employed 
was 187,--1ncre.ase, 27. 


IV. TABLE n.-SCHooLS, SCHOOL-HouSES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOl LECTURES, TBIE OF 
KEEPING THE SCHOOLS OPEN. 


Each Towns'hip, by the Acts of itE own Municipal Council, is : '..ided into School 
Sections of from two to four miles square. Each of rhese Sections is intended for .one 
Bchool, or, at most, for two Socho01s,-one .for Boys, the other for Girls, at the dis- 
cretion of the Trustees and Local School Superintendent. Each City, Town, or In-cor- 
porated Village is regarded as one School division, although containing several Schools, 
being under the direction of one Bo'ard of School Trustees, which determines the kind 
and number of Schoo1s in each such Municipality, and the manner of supporting them. 
1. The whole number of School Sections reported in 1863, was 4,273,-increase, 12. 
'I'he number of Schools reported as open, was 4,133,-increase, 29. The number of 
Schools closed, or at least not reported, was 14 o.,-.decrea..se, 17. 
2. The number of Free Schools reported 'Was 3,228,-increase, 117, Ibeing more than 
three-foiUrths of all the Common Schodls in Upper Canada, by the voluntary action of 
the rate-payers in each Section separately, as the result of their own discussions, obser- 
vations, expe.rience, ,patriotism and annual} vote. The number of Schools partly free, 
was 834,-.decrease, 42. The number of S,chools in wlhkh Rate,bills were imposed, was 
only 71 ,-decrease, 46. 


3. School-Houses.-The whole number of SchooJ-houses reported was 4,1í3,- 
increase, 39. Of these, 50.1 are Brick,-increase, 18; 335 are Stone,-increase, 6; 1,633 
are Frame,-increase, 36; 1,675 are Log,-decrease, 23; not reported, 29. The number 
of freehold titles to School premises reported, was 3,5,.,l'6,-increase, 96; number of 
School Sites held by l,eases, 'Was 43,---.dEcrease, 33; number rented, 111,-decrease, 16; 
not reported, 80.. Number of Sohoo'l-houses built during the year, Brick, 27; Stone, 9; 
Frame, 43; Log, 25. The Whole number of School-houses built during the year was 10.4. 
4. School Visits.-ffiy Local Superintendents, 9,697,-increase, 329; by Clergymen, 
6,318,-increase, 36; by Municipal Councillors, 1,765,-decrease, 94; by :Magistrates, 
2,250,-increase, 245; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 488,-decrease, 110.; ,by 
Trustees, 20,o.46,-increase, 1,0.88; by other 'Persons, 28, 698,-increa-se, 844. Whole 
number of School Visits, 69,2'62,-1ncrease, 1,338. 
5. Public Examinations.-T'he number of Public School Examinations reported was 
7.57o.,-decrease, 142, (very extraordinary), although there was a reported increase, the 
previous year, of 318--not quite two on an average in each School, wlhile the law 
requires e'very Teacher to have at tJhe end of each Quarter a PubITic Examination of 
his S.c'hools, of which "he shall give due notice to Trustees of the School, and to any 
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School Visitors 'who reside in, or adjacent to, such SOOool Section, and through the 
Pupils to their Parents and GuaTdians." 


6. School Prizes.-T'he number of Schools in which Prizes of Books, etcetera, were 
distributed, as a reward and encouragement to meritorious Pupils, was 1,213,-increase, 
227. Å comprehensive list of carefully se
ected Prize Books is f'urnished ,by the Depart- 
ment to Trustees applying for them, and one hundred per cent. is allowed to them on 
whatever Books they may sele-ct from this list, as Prizes to encourage the Pupils of 
their Schools. 


7. Recitations.-'l'he number of S
hools in which RecitaUons oJ' Prose and Poetry 
are practisEd was 1,738,-increase, 179; a very useful exercise, which ought to 'be 
practised monthly in every School. 


8. School Lectures.-The ,Law ren.uires every Local Superintendent to deliver 
annually an Educational Lecture in .eac'h School Section 'under Ihis charge. The number 
of Lectures delivered by Local Superintendents during the year 1863, was 2,815,- 
decrease, 90; so that this part of prescribed duty has been neglected by Local Superin- 
tendents in more than one
fÛ'urtJh of the School Sections. Schoo'l Lectures by other 
person'S, 320,-decrease, 54. 


9. Time 01 keeping Open the Schools.-The average time of keeping open the Schools 
during the year 1863 was 10 months and 29 days,-increase 1 day. The average time 
of keeiping open the Schools during the year in the State of :\1'assachusetts, according 
to' the last Report, was 8 months; in the State of New York, 7 months and 11 days; 
in the State of Pennsylvania, 5 months and 17 days; in Ohio, 6 months' and 2 days; in 
Michigan, 6 months and 1 day. 


The average time of keeping open the Schools in L'pper Canada was formerly 
little over six months in a year, or about the same as that mentioned in the States of 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, when the Annual Legislative S,chool 
Grant 'was distributed to each School Section on the basis of school population, upon 
the sole condition of the School being kept O'pen for six months; but by the School Act 
of 1850, while the apportionment to each Municipality was to .be made, as heretofore, 
upon the basis of p-opulation, the distribution of tJhe s'Um th'Us apportioned to each 
l\funi.cipality was toO be distributed to each School Section, not according to population,. 
but according to the average attend'ance of Pupils and t'he length of time the S,chool 
should be kept open ,by a legally qualified Tea.cher,-that is, according to the 'Work done 
in each School Section. This ,pr-ovision of the law, in connection with other influences 
of the School Systea:n, has nearly doubled the work done in the Schools since 1850, in 
addition to their greater efficiency. 


V.-'I'ABLE E.-TExT BOOKS, :MAPS, AND ApPARATUS USED IN TFE SCHOOLS. 


1. The paramount olbject of using a uniform. series of Text Books in the Schools has 
been nearly accomplished, and that, witJhout coerdon, by the recommendation of a 
superior class of Books, and by encouraging and supplying deficiencies in the facilities 
of procuring them. The series of Irish National Text Boooks,---f11aving been prepared 
by experienced Teachers, and rervised by the members, (Protestant and Roman Catholic,) 
of the Irish National Board, and e,very sentence omitted to which any Member of the 
Board objected, was adopted by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 
Arrangements, (open to an Canadian Booksellers,) were made with tJhe National Board 
for procuring them, and permission o,btained to reprint them in Up'per Canada. That 
permission was extended by tJhe Council of Public Instruction to all Publishers and 
Printers in Canada who wished to avail therrnselves of it. In addition, therefore, to the 
original Du!>lin editions .of these Books, successive rival editions of the Books have 
appeared in Canada; resulting in rendering a uniform series of excellent Text Books 
VI.-3 
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ac.ceEsible,at unprEcedentediJ.y low prices, to every part of the Country. Their use in the 
Schools is all ,but universal; the R,ead-ers a,re us-ed in 4,051 Schools,-increase, 125,
in 
all but 82 schools røported. It has bee'll necessary to modify and adapt some of these 
Books for tJhe Schools; and it is worthy o.f remark that theEe CanaMan adaptations of 
the Kational Text Books are rapidlY supers,eding, not only a1JI others, but those for 
which they were intended as substitutes. 
2. On the adoption o.f the decimal Currency in Canada, it was felt that tJhe National 
Arithmetics should be ada'pted to it. This task waE und,ertak,en by Mr. J. H. San
ter, 
M.A., and M.D., the :MlathemaUcal :Master of the Normal School f.or Upper Canada; and 
he has c.ompiled a large, as weB as small, Arithmetic, upon the plan of the original 
National Arithmeti.c, but greatly improved, in the estimation of tIDe most competent 
Judges, and mustrated by examples taken from Canadian statistics. lTheEe National 
ArithmeVics, ,compi.led by Mr. Sangster, and published by the enterprise of Mr. J.ohn 
Lovell, of Montreal, are already used in 2,561 Stchools,-increase, during the year, 655 
Scho'Ols; while the old National Arithmetic for which Mr. Lovell's Sangster's Arithmetic 
iE a substitute, was used in 1,560, SCJhools,-decrease, 643. 
3. It Ihas also been long fel.t that th-ere should .be a Canadian Geograip.hy, as well as 
a Canadian Arithmetic, containing :Ma.ps and information of the Canadian and British 
American Pr.ovince-s, wanting in both English and American Geographies, apart from 
the egotistical and anti
British spirit .of the latter. Among all the Geographies here- 
tofore available, 'lVIorEe's 'Was c.onsidered the least objectionable, and constructed upon 
the best plan, The use of it was therefore permitted in the 8CJho.orrs, in the absence 
of one better adapted to them. The task of preparing a Geography upon the plan of 
!\l'Ürse's, but greatly :improved and adapted to Canadli'<ln Sch'ools, was at length und,er- 
taken ,by :Mr. J. G. H.odgins, LL.B., Døputy Souperintendent of Education for Uppe.r 
Canada, w'ho spared no labour, or research, to render the publication as perf
ct as 
possible. The publication of .it was undertaken at the expense and by t1he .enterprise of 
Mr. Lovell, of Montreal, who exp.ended snme $10,000 in getting up the :Ma,ps and other 
engravings with w'hkh it is profusely and Nati.onaBy illustrated. It is already used in 
2,0.8-4 Schools,
increaEe, 220. 
4. The ,brief but important Table referred to shews t'he Books used in the Schools, 
and the extent to 'Which Globes, Maps and tIDe different kinds of School Apparatus are 
used in them. 


VI. TABLE F.-ROJ\lAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. The nUIIIl.ber of Soclhools re.porte,d is 120,-increase, 11. 
2. Receiipts. The amount of Legislative School Grant ap.portioned and paid to 
Sleparate Schools, according to the average attendan.ce of PUpilE at the Schools, a
 
com.pared with that .of the Common Schoo
s in the same :Municipality, was $8.07.5,- 
incr8!ase, $238. The amount apportioned for the purchase of 1Iaps, Apparatus, Prizes 
and Libraries, upon condition of an equal sum being p.rovide.d frorm local sources, was 
$103,-inc.rease, $55. 
3. Amount receiVled ,from local Rates on Sup.porters of Separate SchooJE, was 
$11;684,-increase, $1,121. The total amount received from all sources fo.r tJhe Support 
of Separate Schools, was $33,809,-increase, $2,42'9. 
Expenditures. 1. For payment of Teaohers, '$25,440,-increas>e, $252. 
2. For Maps, Apparatus, Prizes and Libraries, $3,6>6,-decrease, $27. 
3. For other purposes, such as Repairs and Rents of School-Houses, etcetera, $8,0,01, 
-increase, $2,20:4. 
4. Pupils -The number of Pupils reported in the Separate Schooq-s was 15,859,- 
inc.rease, 1,159. 
5. Teachers.-The num'ber Otf Teachers reported in thEse Schools was 171,-in.crease, 
9. 
l1ale Teachers, 78,-decr.ease, 9; 'Female TeaClhers, 93,-incrEas
, 18. 
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6. The Eame Table Slhows the -subjects taught in the S.chools and the number of 
Pupils taught in each subject. 'Th.ere is a large proportionate increase of Pupils in the 
higher subjects, and 442 maps used in 77 of the 120 Schools. 


VII. TABLE G.-
U:)1BER OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND PuPILS. 


1. The 'V\1hole number of Grammar Schools was 95,-increase, 3. 
2. The amount of 'Legislative Grant apportioned and paid for saJaries of Teachers, 
was $43,523,-increase, $4,412. 
3. The amount -of Legislative Grant ap'portioned and paid for the purchase of 
laps, 
Apparatus, Prize Books, and Libraries, always on the cond.ition of an equal sum being 
pil'ovided from local sour.ces, was $751,-increase, '$!n. 
4. The amount received [rom Local Sources.---ffi'rom Municipal Grants, $15,636,- 
de.crease, $1,138; from Fees of Pupils, $20,462,-increaEe, $242; from balances and 
{)ther sources, $8,i86,--<lecrease, $4,538. Total receipts for -Grammar School purposes, 
.$89,158,-decrease, $931. 
5. Expenditures.-FoT Masters' Salaries, $76,121,-increase, $2,910; for ,buHding, 
rents and repairs of School HouEes, $3,470,-decrea:se, $4,032; for :Maps, Apparatus, 
P.rize Books and Libraries $1,82'5,-increase, $154; for Fuel, Books, and Contingencies, 
.$4,492,-increase, $633. Total Expenditure for Grammalr Soho.oJ purpos'es, $85,910-,- 
decrease, $334. BalanceE not collected and paid at the end .of t.he year, $3,248,- 
d-ecrease, $597. 
6. Pupils.-The number of PupHs attending the Schools waE 5,352,-increase, 370; 
the number of Pu,pils, whose Parents resid.e in the City, To\\n, or V.illage, in which the 
Grammar School is situated, 4,013,-increase, 452; number of Pupils wlhose Parents 
reside in the Co,unty, hut Dot in the Oity, Town or Village of the Grammar School, 
1,946,-decrease, 85; number of Pupils wlhose Pa.rents reside in other Counties than 
that of the Grammar School, 293, increaEe, 3; number of Pupils reported atS in GI"ammaT 
School subjects, 4, ì86,-\Ïncrease, 217; number of new Pupils admitted during the year 
1863, 1,982; number of thos.e new Pupils who had passed tJhe prescribed entrance 
examination, 1,i18,-in.crease, 51; number of those Pupi1s admitted from the Common 
Schools by Scholarship'S, 21.5,-increase, 96. T.he same Table shows ,by whom t'hese 
S-cholanhips we,re established; and the Fees per term in each S.chool. 


VIII. TABLE H.-lVIETEOROLOGICAI. OBSERYATIOXS. 


This Table relates to the 
1leteorological ObservatJions required by law to be made 
by the Head l\laster of each Senior County Grammar Schoofl, and require-s no ot'her 
remarks than those connected with the Table itseld'. 


IX. TABLE L-Nu:\IBER OF PuPILS I
 THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 


This Table shows the numiber o,f Pupils in each of th,e several subjects taught in 
the Grammar Schools,-in English, Latin, Greek, fienc'h, Mt3.thematiüs, Geogrnphy, 
(-several divisions), History, (seve,ral d.ivisions), 'Physical Science (several divisi.ons), 
Writing, Book-keeping, Drawing, and Vocal Music. For minute statistical detai1s of 
the 'Work done in these subje-cts, the Table is referred to. In t'he differwt branches 
of EngliSh there were 5,196 Pupils,-.incI'ease, 324; in Vatin, 2,701,-increase, 443; 
In greek, only 711,-decrease, 45; in 
rench 1;610,-increase, 148; in Mathematics, 
5,0 89,-increas.e, 311; in Geòography 4,738,-increase, 326; in History, 4,19 1 6,-increase, 
146; in Phy\sical Science, 2,664,-decrease, 285; in Writing, 4,59.5,-increase, 304; in 
Book-keeping, 1,145-increase, 131; in Dr,awing, 474,-decr
ase, 65; in Vocal :\Iusic, 
5m,
increase, 50. The Schools in Iwhich the Bi'ble is used numbered 63. 
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x. TABLE K.-:\I1ASTERS, l\1ISCI-'LLAXEOllS IXf-OR3IATIOX. 


This Table contains the Returns of the name, College Degree and Religious Per- 
suasion of each Head Master, the date of his appointment, the number of his Assistants, 
Salaries, Religious Exercises; the number of Pupils who have matriculated in any 
University, or passed the Law Society, length of time each School is kept open, how 
furnished, number of Schools in which Prizes are given, in which Gymnastics are 
taught, the Schools which are united with Common Schools, etcetera. 


XI. TABLE L.-OPERATIONS OF THE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS Dl:RING THE YEAR 1863. 


1. This Table presents a condensed statistical view of the operations, from the begin- 
ning, of these important Institutions, designed to train Teachers both theoretically 
and practically, for the great work of conducting the Schools of the Country. As, besides 
the preliminary education, persons are specially educated, or trained, to a trade or 
profession, and no one thinks of working as a Mechanic, or practising as a Physician, 
or Lawyer, without a professional training, as well 8JS a previous preparatory education, 
so the training of Teachers for the profession of teaching, in addition to their previous 
preparatory education, is now considered a necessity in all civilized Countries, and, 
as such, is provided for. Most of the Normal Schools, both in Europe and America, 
provide for the greater part of the preliminary education, as well as the special pro- 
fessional training of Teachers. This is, however, attended with great additional public 
expense. But the Normal School of Upper Canada is not intended to do what can be 
done in other Schools throughout the Country, but .confines itself as exclusively as 
possible to the special work of training Teachers how to teach. No inducements are 
held out to anyone to apply for admission to it, except those who wish to qualify them- 
selves for the profes-sion of teaching. None are admitted without passing an entrance 
examination, equal to what is required for an ordinary Second Class County Board 
Teachers' Certificate; nor is any person admitted except upon the declaration, in writing, 
that he, (or she), intends to pursue the profession of a Teacher, and that his, (or he
), 
object in coming to the Normal School is to qualify himself, (or herself), better for the 
profession,-the same declaration that is required of Candidates for admis.sion to the 
Normal Schools of the neighbouring States. The Model Schools, (one for Boys, the other 
for Girls, each limited to 150 Pupils, paying 25 cents a week each, while the City Schools 
are free), are appendages to the Normal School. The Teachers-in-training in the 
Normal School, divided into classE!s, :spend some time each week in these Model Schools, 
where they not only observe how a Hchool, teaching Common School subjects, should 
be organized and managed, and how the 'several subjects are taught; but, at length, 
engage in teaching classes themselves, as Assistants, under the observation and instruc- 
tion of the regularly-trained Teachers of the School. 
2. The year, In the Normal School, is divided into two Ses5ions of five months 
each,-the one beginning on the 8th January and ending on the 20th of June; the other 
beginning on the 8th of August and ending on the 20th of December. The TI,umber of 
applications for admission during the former SesslÏon of 1863, was 163-80 males and 
83 females. The number admitted was 143,-70 males and 73 females; the rest of the 
applicants were not found qualified to pass the Entrance Examination. The numlber of 
applications for admission at the latter Session was 166-95 males and 71 females; of 
these 148 were admitted-84 males and 64 females; the rest failed to obtain admis'slon 
for want of the requisite qualifications. Of the 143 Candidates admitted during the 
first Session of the year, 76 had been Teachers-53 males and 23 females. Of t:Je 148 
admitted d'urlng the second Session, 71 'had been Teachers-58 males and 1 
 females. 
The whole number of applications for admission to the Normal School from the begin- 
ning, In 1847, was 4,482, of whom 3,981 had been admitted. Of these 3,981, 2,086 had 
been Teachers before attending the Normal School. 
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XII. TABLE M.-OTHER EDuCATIO
AL IXSTITUTIOJ\S IN UPPER CAXADA. 


The Common and Grammar Schools constitute only a part of the educational 
agencies of the Country. The Private Schools, Academies and Colleges must be con- 
sidered, as well as the Common and Grammar Schools, in order to form a corre,ct idea 
of the state of Education in the Country. The Table is omitted, containing the names 
of the Cities, Towns and Villages, and the number of these Institutions in each. I 
here give the abstract of it. In Table 1\1 the number of Colleges reported in Upper 
Çanada is 16-increase, 3; attended by 1,820 Students-increase, 447; reported income 
from Legislative aid, $150,OOO-increase, $55,20-0, (previous report imperfect); increase 
from fees, $44,OOO-increase, $1,025. The Number of Academies and Private Schools 
reported is 340-decrease, 2; number of Pupils reported as attending them, 6,653- 
decrease, 131; number of Teachers employed in them, 497-increase, 16; amount received 
from fees, $58,218-increase, $1,985. Total number of Colleges, Academies and Private 
Schools, 356-increase, 1; total number of Students and Pupils attending them, 8,473 
-increase, 316; total Income from public sources and Fees $252,218-increase, $67,435. 
The large increase in some items may be attributed partly to the fact that more complete 
information has been obtained by the Department this year, (1863), than in any pre- 
vious year. 


XIII. TABLE N.-FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES SUPPLIED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT- 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND OTHER PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


1. It may be proper to repeat that the Bystem of Free Public Libraries is as follows: 
A carefuHy classified Cat..'tlogue of about four thousan d 
 orks, (whiich, after exam- 
ination, have been approved by the Council of Public Instruction), is sent to the Trustees 
of each School Section, and the Council of each Municipality. From this Catalogue the 
:\lunicipal, or School, Authorities desirous of establishing, or improving, a Library, 
select such Books as they think proper, and receive from the Department the Books 
desired, (as far as they are in stock or in print), at cost prices, with an apportionment 
of one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, they provide for the purchase 
of such Books. The Libraries are managed by the local CounciI.s and Trustees, according 
to General Regulations established according to law, by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


2. Since the severe .commercial depression through which the Country has passed, 
the annual demand for Library Books has been less iuring previous years, while the 
demand for Prize Books in the Schools, (supplied upon the :same terms as the Library 
Books), has been largely increased. However, the demand for Library Books the last 
year has been in advance of that of the preceding year. The amount provided for 
Libraries during the year, (the one-half of the cost from loeal sources, the other by 
Department), was $3,777-increase, $504; and the number of Volumes sent out, 6,274. 
The whole number of Libraries established is 551-lncrease, 33. The total value of 
Library Books sent out is $110,942-increase during the year, $6,274. They are on the 
foHowing subjects: History, 35,764; Zoology and Physiology, 13,981; Botany, 2,586; 
Phenomena, 5,546; Physical Science, 4,329; Geology, 1,839; Natural Philosophy and 
Manufactures, 11,867; Chemistry, 1,439; Agricultural Chemistry, 756; Practical Agri- 
culture, 8,533; Literature, 20,027; Travels and Voyages, 16,116; Biography, 23,311; Tales 
and Sketches of Practical Life, 56,569; Teachers' Library, 2,459. To these may be added 
the Prize Books, 132,466 Volumes,-making a total of 337,
88 Volumes sent out. The 
Volumes sent to MechaniCiS' Institutes, and not Included in the above, 8,293,--'ID.aklng a 
grand total of Books sent out from the Department to December the 31st, 1863, of 
345,265 Volumes. .. 
3. The number of Sunday School Libraries report{!d is 2,O.20,-inrrease, 51; the 
number of Volumes In these Libraries reported Is 314,184-increase, 12,465; the number 
of other Public Libraries reported is 377-lncrease, 8; containing 172,497 Volumes,- 
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Increase, 5,613. The total number of Free School and other Public Libraries in Upper 
Cranada is 2,948-increase, 92; containing 691,803 Volumes,-increase, 24,352. 


XIV. TABLE a.-MAPS, ApPARATUS AND PRIZE BOOKS SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT TO 
GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


1. There is a slight decrease under each head of this brief but impwtant Table, 
except in the sets of Apparatus and Volumes of Prize-Bookß furnished to the Schools,- 
there ,being ,in the former an increase of 3,6, and in the latter an increaEe of 3,310. The 
amount expended in the purchaBe of Maps, Apparatus and Prize-Books for the Schools, 
the one-half of the cost being provided from local sources, was $15,890. The number 
of Maps of the World supplied was 109; of Europe, 172; of Asia, 124; of Africa, 117; 
of America, 140; ðf British North America and Canada, 177; of Great Britain rand 
Ireland, 138; of single Hemis.pheres, 109; Classical and Scriptural Maps, 133; other 
Maps and Charts, 20-6; mobes, 106; sets of Apparatus, 36; other School Apparatus, 
166; Historical and oth-er Lessons, (in sheets), 4,974; Prize-Books, 32,890 Volumes. 
2. Since the establishment of this important branch of the Department, in 1855, 
there has been expended in connection with it the sum of $120,976,-all of this sum 
being ,expended on application fT,om 
lunicipal and School Authonities, and the one-half 
provided from local sources. By means thus provided, and on applications from the 
local authorities ,concerned, there have been 
ent out by the Department, 1,488 Maps 
of the World; 2,327 of Europe; 1,896 of Asia; 1,725 of Africa; 2,0,11 of America; 2,129 
of British North America; 2,47'0' of Great Britain and Ireland; 1,588 of single Hemi- 
sphere's; 1,420 Classical and Scriptural Map's; 3,506 othe'r ::\1'aps aon-d Charts; 1,284 mobes; 
36 sets of Apparatus; 11,864 other School Apparatus (pieces); 104,132 historical and 
other Lessons, (in sheets); 132,466 
olumes of Prize-Books. 
3. I think it proper, at the same time, to repeat the following explanatory observa- 
tlons: 


<C The Maps, mobes and various articles of School Apparatus are sent out by the 
Department, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are 
provided from local sources, and nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better 
executed and at lower prices than the imported articles of the same kind. The Globes 
and Maps manufactured, (even to the material), in Canada, contain the latest dis- 
coveries of Voyagers and Travellers, and are executed in the best possible manner, as 
are Tellurians, Mechanical Powers, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Forms, etcetera. 
All this has b-een done by employing competitive private. skill and enterprise. The 
Department has furnished the Manufacturers with the copies and models, purchasing 
certain quantities of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated pri.ces, then permit- 
ting and encouraging them to manufacture and dispose of these articles themselve,s 
to any private parties desiring them, as the Department supplies them only to 
i'unicipal 
and School Authorities. In this way, new domestic manufactures are introduced, and 
mechanical and artistic skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to School 
and domestic instruction, heretofore unknown among us, or only attainable in par- 
ticular cases with difficulty and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible 
to private families, as well as to Municipal and School Authorities all over the Country. 
II It is als,o w.orthy of remark that th.is im.portant branch of the Edlucation Depart- 
ment is seH-supporting. All the eXrpe.nses of it are reckoned in the COEt of the Articles 
and 'Books pro0ure-d; so that it does not cos1 either the public Revenue, or School Fund, 
a penny beyoo,d what Is apportioned to the Municip,alitieE and Sch()ol S,ections provid- 
Ing a like sum, or sums, f'or the 'pÙrc:ha:se of Bo()k'S, :\iaps, Globes and variou'S articles 
of School Apparatus. I know of no other instance, in either the Un.ïted StatEs or in 
EUfOipe, of a branc!l) of a public Ðe,p'artment of this kind conf-erring so great a. benefit 
upon the ,Public, and with-oUit aJd.ding further expense." 
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XV. TABLE P.-THE SUPERA
XUATED, OR WOR.:.'ij'-oUT, TEACHERS. 


1. Table P giVES the age and servicES of each Pensioner, and the amount of the p-it- 
t'3.nce whic:h 
e receives. 217 Teachers have been admitted to rec.eive aid .from this Fund. 
Of these 39 'have die.d before, or during, 1863; 4 were not heard from, 3 resumed 
teaching, and 1 wÏtlhdrew from the Fund. 
2. The system a-ccord.ing to which aid is given to worn-out Common S-c'ho,ol Teachers 
is as follows: The LegiElature has- appropriated $4.,00.0. per annum in aid of Super- 
annuated, or Worn
out, Common School Teacfuers. The .allowance .cannot exceed $6 for 
each year that the recipient has taught a C.omman Sohool in Upper Canad,a. Each 
recipient must 'Pay a 'subscription to the Fund of $4 for t'he current year, and $5 for 
each year since 1854, if he has not p'aid his $4 from year to YEar; n,or can any Teacher 
shafle in the Fund unless .he pays añnually at that rate, commencing from the time of 
ME beginning to teaoh. If a Teacher has not paid his su'bscrip.tion a'llnually, he must 
pay at the rate of $5 per annum for past time, in order to ,be entitled to share in the 
Fund when worn out. 
3. The average age of each pensioner in 1863 was 6 1 6% years; the length of service 
was 21 years. No time is allowed to any applicant except that wÜÜch has been employed 
in teaching a Oommon Sichool in Upper Canada; although lhis having taug,M, School many 
years in England, Ireland, S-cotiand, or other British Provinces has induced the Council to 
admit him to the list of worn-out Common Hchool Teachers aft,er teaC1hing only a few 
years in rpper Canad'a,-which would not be dlone h,ad the oandid:ate taught School 
altogether for only a slhort period of his life. Prev.iouf reports contJain the names olf the 
parties on whose testimony the application !has, in each instance, been granted, together 
with the Oounty of his residence. That part of this Table ds omitted. 


XVI. TABLE Q.-DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIYE GUANT, TOGETHER WITH THE SUl\IS RAISED 
AS A.:.'ij' EQUIVALEXT, AXD OTHER :\10XEYS PROVIDED BY :\IUNICIPALITIES AND TRUSTEES. 


This T,able presents a complete view of all t'he moneys which 'have been received 
a'lld expended, (and from what source derived,) in connection wit!h the Norm.al, 1Iooel, 
Grammar and Common S,choolE Oif Upper Ga,na'da. It m.ay be !here seen 8Jt a glance 
that this money has not ,been expended in any Îiavoured localities, 'but has been expended 
in Counties, Oities, Towns and Villages according to population, and upon the principles 
of co-operaUon, in all cases, and according to the extent of it in providing Libraries and 
all School requisites. T,he people of Upper Canlada provided and eX'Pended for Grammar 
and Common School purposes in 1863, $1,551,27'5,-increase $32,842. 


XVII. TABLE R.-EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1863. 


This Tabl,e exhibits in a single 'page tbe numiber of Educational lcditutions of every 
kind, (as far as we have Ibeen able to obtain returns.), the number of Students a,nd 
Pupils attendin.g tJhem, and the amOU'llt expended in tJheir SUPPOl'lt. The whole number 
of Educational Institutions of every kind waE 4,588,-increase, 34. The whole number 
of Students and Pupils attending them was 375,333,-.increase, 17,761. The total amount 
expended in their support was $1,621,805,-increase, $&6,566. Balances, but not ex- 
pended, at .the end of the year, $181,667,-increase, $13,711. Total amount av'ailable for 
educatio'llal purposes in 1863, waE $I,803,49,3,-increase, $.100',277. 


XVIII. TABLE S.--GEN'ERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION I
 UPPER 
CA
ADA FROl\I 1842 TO 1863 INCLUSIVE. 


,By reference to this brief but important Table, the progress .of Education In Upper 
Canada can be ascertained, in any year, or series of years, since 1841, .as far as I have 
been able to Oibtain Ret'Urns. 
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Take the last ten years as an iHustration, and a few items out of the twenty-eigh t 
contained in the Table. In 1803, the population of Upper Oanada ,between the ages nt 
5 and 16 YEars was 268,95-7; in 1863, it was 412,3'67. In 1853, the number of Grammar 
Schools was 64; in 1863, it was 95. In 1853, the number of Pupils attending the Grammar 
S-ehools 'Was 3,221; in 18'63, it was 5,352. In 1853, the number of Common Schools was 
3,093; in 1863, it was 4,013. In 1853, the number of Free Schools reported was 1,053; 
in 1863, it "as 3,228. In 1853, the number of Pupils attending the Common Schools, 
\HIS 194,736; in 1S63, it \VIas 344,949. In 1853, the amount provided and expended for 
Common School purposes waf $617,836; in 1863, it was $1,254,447. 


X'IX. THE EDU(,ATIO
AL :\'hJSEU:)!. 
Nothing -is mor,e important than that an establishment designed especially to be the 
Institution of the People at large,-io ,provide :for them Teachers, App1aratus, Libraries, 
anå every possible agency of instruction,-should, in 'all its 'parts and appendages, be 
such as the people can contemplate 'with reEpect and satisf.action, and visit with pleasure 
and profit. While the Schools have 'been Established and are soo conduüted as to leave 
nothing to ,be desirEd in re
ard to their character .and efficiency, the accompanying 
agencies for agreealble and subEtantial improvement 0If all classes of Students and PupUs, 
and f.or the useful enterta'Ïnment of numerous Visitors ,from variouE parts of the Country, 
as well as many from abroad, õhave been rendered as attractive and complete as the 
limited means provided would permit. Such are the obje.cts of the Educational 'M'useum. 
The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by 
the Imperial Gover.nment, as par>t of the System of Popular Education,-regarding 
the indirect, as s-carcely secondary to the direct, means of forming the taete and char- 
acter of the People. It consists of a col,lection o,f School Apparatus for Oommon and 
Grammar Schools, of :\lodels of Agricultural and other Implements, of Specimens of 
the Natural History of the Country, Casts O'f antique and modern Statues and Busts, 
etcetera, selected from the principal MuseumE of Europe, l'Ilcluding iBusts of some Û'f 
the most celebrated characters in English and French history; also, typical copies of 
some of the works of the Great 
1asters of the Dutch, Flemis'h, Spanish, and es,pecially 
of the Italian Sc'hools of Painting. These Übjects of Art aTe labelled for the inct:orma- 
lion of those who are not .familiar with the originals. In the evid,ence given before the 
Select Committee of the Br.itiEh House of CommoDs, it is justly stated" that the object of 
a Naiio'Ilal Gallery is to improve the pu1hlic taste, and afford a more refined description 
of enjoyment to the mass of the people;" and the opinion is at the same time strongly 
expressed, that as "people of taste going to Ita1y constantly bring home beautioful 
modern copies of ,beautiful originals," it is desired, even in Engl.and, that those who 
have not the opportunity, or means, of tra.'\oelling abroad, should be ena-bled to see, in 
the form of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated works of Raffaelle and other Great 
Masters; an objed no less desirable in Caruada than in England. What has Ibeen thus 
far done, In this branch of Public Instruction, is in part the res'Ult of a small annual 
sum, w'hich, by the liberality o.f the Legislature, has been placed at the dispoEal of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper Canada share of the School grants, 
for the purpose of improving S,chool Architecture and appliances, and to promote Art, 
Science and Literature, by means of 1\1 od'els, Objects and Pulblications, collected in a 
Museum In connection with the Department. 
The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, establis:hed 
at great expense by the Comm.ittee of Her Majesty'E Privy Council of EducatioOn, appears, 
from successive Reports, to be exerting a very salutary infiuence, w'hile the SoChoo
 of 
Art conneoted with It is Imparting instruction to hundreds, in Drawing, Painting, 
Modelling, etcetera. 
A large p.ortion of the contents of our Museum has been procured with a view to 
the S.chool O!f Art, ,". hich has not yet been establislhed, although the preparations for 
it are completed. But the Museum has been found a valualble auxiliary to the Schools; 
the number of ViEitors from all parts of the Country. as well as from abr.o-a,d, has 
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greatly increased during the year, although considerable before; many Ihave repeated 
fheir visits ,again and again; and I believe the infiuence of the Museum quite corres- 
ponds with 
hat is said of that of the Educational :VIuseum of London.. 
XX. REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERIXTEXDENTS OF CO
IMON SCHOOLS. 
1. I refer to the Appendix for extracts from Reports of Local S,uperintendents of 
Townships, Cities, Towns, and incorporated Villages,-a most important and eSEential 
part of my Report,-as containing a pf1actJical exposition of the actual working of the 
School System in nearly five hundred )1,unicipalities of Upper Canad,a. The Local 
Superintendents in many Townships, and in Beveral Villages, Towns, Cities, and even 
Counties, have made no remarks in trammitting their statistical Reports. It may. 
however, be fairly assumed that what is stated in the extracts given .is ap-plicable 
to all the Municipalities. The value attached to the Loc:a1 Reports in the oldest and 
most advanced of the neighbouring States, may be infoerred from the fact that more 
than one-half of the Annual School Reports of the States of :M'assachusetts and New 
York consiet of extracts from local School Reports. 
2. Thes,e extracts from local Reports, whk'h I have given impartially, as is clear 
from their diversity of sentiment, C'ontain the language and sentiments of pers,ons 
appointed and paid by the local elected Municipal Corporations, and state, from 
personal observation and exp.erience, the working of the S-chool System, its obstacles 
and defects, and the views and feelings which, more or Jess, preva:iI among the peoiPle 
in the various sections of the Province. These extracts ex'hibit the inner and practical 
life of the people in several respects, especially in ne\\ settlements, as well as that of 
the &hool System; the various hindrances to its operations, from newness of settlements 
and the poverty, in some instances, from ignorance and indifference in others; the nob
e 
wa.y in which the people exert themselves generally to educate their Clhildren. The 
different working and resuHs of the same system, and of the same measures in the 
different Townships, Cities, Towns, and Villages, show how far the obstacles to its 
progress arise from any defects in the system itself, or from the disposition, intelligence. 
or circumstances of the people and of their elected Truste,es. These extracæ al'8o 
illustrate the local v,oluntary oharacter of the School System, which, like the Municipal 
System, is a .power and agency given to the people to manage their own affairs in their 
own way, doing or spending, much, or little, for the education of their Ohildren as they 
please, while the Education Department is an aid to prompt and facilitate their exer- 
tionE:, and a special help to those who endeavour to help themselves in the great work 
which lies at the foundation of the Country's freedom and progress. 
3. In addition to the foregoing consideratJions, thEse extracts from local Reports 
present several other important facts connected \\ ith the operation of the School 
System. 
First. They exhibit a very gratifying improvement in the mode in which County 
Boards of Public Instruction conduct ,the examination of Te,achers and give them 
Certificates of Qualification, It is essential to the elevation of both Teachers and the 
Schools, that there should be the highe'st possi-ble standard of the qualification of 
Teflchers, and that depends on the Gounty and Circuit Boards of Public Instruction. 
If they are lax in their examinations .of Teachers in the subjects of the Official Pro- 
gramme, and then give Certificates of Qualification to Teachers w:ho pass any sort of 
examina.tion, they send fort'll into their respective Counties, with their endorsement, 
Teachers unfit to take charge of their Schools, unable to teach many of the more 
advanced Pupils in the recognized subjects of a Common School Education; they thus 
wrong individuals who are taxed for the .support of the Sch.ools, degrade the office of 
the Teacher, and bring a really unqualified Teacher into competition w.ïth one well 
qualified, to his injury and to the great injury of the Schools themselves. If, on the 


.In 1881, a large number of Interesting articles and Objects of Art in OUr Museum were 
by direction of the Honourable Adam Crooks. Minister of Education, distributed among vari- 
ous Public Institutions In the Province. See page 139 of the Twelfth Volume of the 
Documentary History. 
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contrary, the Coun,ty, or Circuit, ,Board are thoro'lIgIh in their examinations, and w,ill 
give a Certificate of Qual'ification to no Teacher 'who doee not come up fully to the 
prescribed standard, and will not give a Third Olass Certificate to 'any Teac:her, except 
f.rom one Board meeting to another, and only for ,one s.chool, and that only on the 
application of the Trustees of such Section satisfying the Board of their j.nability to 
employ a Teacher of hig.her q.ualifications,-iof County and Circuit IE-oard's w,m thus aot 
intelligenHy and patriotically for their respective s.ections of Country, the office o.f 
Teacher will become more and more elevate,d, its ranks will ,be pruned of 'incompetent 
and unworthy :\1 embers, and l.
he efficiency of 1he S,choole v. ill be proportionately pro- 
moted. Xo Programme of Examination, Ihowever 'hdgh, can elevate the character and 
qualifications of Teachers without ,the intelligent and cordial agency of the County 
and Circuit ,Boards of Public Instruction. They are 1he practical Guardians of the 
Schools, so far as the character and. qualifications nf Teachers are c,oncerned. It is a 
maxim founded on experience tJhat the Teacher maIms the School, and it is t'he County 
and Circuit Board that, (legally,) make ,tlhe Teacher. I earnestly hope the County 
Boards will .advance in .the noble course which BO many of them seem to have punued 
during the last year, and. the SdlOOls will soon be freed from the nuis'ance of an incom
 
petent Teaoher, who often obtains a Second, or Third, Olass Certificate t1hrough the 
laxity of some County, or Circuit, Board, and then from one Scihool Section to anothe1r, 
endeavouring to supplant s.ome really competent and efficient Teacher, 'by offering to 
teach at a lower salary; and when such supplanter meets with Trmte.es as mean as 
himself, a really wort'hy 'Teacher is removed to make way for an unworthy one, to 
the great wrong of iha more adlvanced PupHs and their Parents, and to the gre.at 
injury of the Slchool. Such a Teacher is unreasona-bly dear at the lowEst price; and if 
any Corporation olf Trustees can yet ,be found to sacrifice the interests of the ChUdren 
committed to their trusteeEhip, by employing such a Teac1her, it is to be hoped that 
no c.üounty, o.r C'ircuit, ,Board of Public Instruction w.ill put it in tlheir power to do 
so by again laicensing suc,h a 'perwn at all as a Tea,cher. 
Second. It is not possible for any person to read these ex-tracts from the local 
Reports, without being impressed with the serious lOSE to the S'cho,ol and many Children 
of any Section by the continuance or re-establishment of a Rate":bill. vVhatevér may 
be the ,Reader's views on the a'bs;f.ra
t que-stion of Free and Rate-bill Schools, the 
perusal of these extracts from loeal Reports mus,t convince him that the Free School 
has immensely t'he advantage of the Rat
,ill School; that whatever other me'ans must 
be employed to SEcure the edrucation of all the youth of the land, the Free Sc'hool is 
one a,bsolutely essential means to accompUsh that all-important end. 
Third. T,hese extracts illustrate the evil of employing what are miscalled cheap 
Teac.hers. It ,is well known ihat one horse at the co-st of one hundred dollars i,s cheaper 
than one at :fiJfty doHars,-that .one Clerk at a ealary of five 'hundred d.ollars is cheaper 
than another at a salary of two hundred and fifty d.ollars,-that one Coat at ten dollars 
Is cheaper than ano,ther :at five; so it -is with Teaehers. One Teacher at a s'alary of 
from five, to eight, hundred dollars i-s 'often cheaper than another Teacher at half that 
salary, by teaching Children how to learn, as wen as what to learn, by aiding them to 
form proper ha'bits, as well as to make rapid progress. Yet many TruE.tees are so 
deluded by .a narrow
mill'ded selfishness, that they aoe.t differently in the employment 
of Teachers from what they do in the employment of Clerks, or even Labourers, or in 
purchase of the comm.on articles' of use-they Bell the priceless rtime and habits of 
Children, not to Eay their principles and the social interest of their neighborhood, 
Children, not to say their .prineiples and the social interest o.f their nei,ghbourhood, 
for Ithe sake oJ a fa" dollars in the salary of the Teacher. In an Americ'an School 
Report it is justly observed: 
" We have learned .to distrUßt cheap things, as likely to prove more 'COstly in the end. 
Contractors for cheap clothing have earned and received the just moalediÌCtions of the 
Government, while no man probably .feels IhimEelf rloher .for the services of this class of 
oper.ators in the market. Cheap literature and cheap ornaments are enormously 
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expensive at any price; but of all things, we 'believe cheap Teachers,--cheap as to their 
attainments aud qualifications .for the duties of the School-room,--\RI"e the most exp.en- 
sive luxury w.ith which Parents ever indulged thei,r OhiIdren. We woul'd not deny that 
the merits of a Teacher are not to be measured by his Salary. M1oreover we do not 
forget that the most aøcompIiE'hed and succe'Ssful Tea-cher was once a beginner, 18!bour- 
ing a'S faithf'lllly for the improveIIllent of his Pupils as he no'W does with five, or ten 
times the amount of hiB former Salary. rEut ,this is no reason why we shall adopt a 
system that makes the small sum at which a Teacher can be had, his chief recommenda- 
tion. ThiE is trifling with a tfl'ust that is second to none in importance. If we are sick, 
let us invite the novice to experiment upon -our case at the co'St of health and its bless- 
ings. If we ,have .a fract-ured ,bone, let us eomm.it it to the hands of one unskilled in 
surgery, a.t the expense of a life-long deformity. But let us not commit the welfare of 
the ris,ing generation to a IIlJere adve'llturer in the art of teaching, even though he may 
be secured at moderate wages." 


Fourth. These extrads from local Reports illustrate also the evils of frequently 
c.hanging Teachers. It is true an incompe,tent Teacher, or 'a Teacher of 'bad manners, 
or bad morale, (if there be any suoh,) should be changed as soon as possi,ble, and as 
soon as possible be removed from the rank'S of TeacherE; but a .faithful and efficient 
Teacher should be retained as a rare and valuable ,treasure. No CoHege, or Private 
School, would ,be considered worthy of confidence that changed its instruotions once, or 
twice, a year; nor 'can any Common School prosper, or be efficient, under such a system. 
In a Massachusetts local School Report, the Committee, while urging the retaining of 
the same Teachers for a number of terms, remarks: 


U The Schools of other Townships are reaping the benefit from this plan, and the 
course is an obvious one, for each Teacher has a way of his own, an.d mUEt s-pend about 
half a term tearing away the superstructure of .his predecessor and rearing another, 
which, perhaps, is not superior to the one Buperseded, and a great loss of time to the 
School is the only result." 


Fifth. I refer likewise to these extracts ,from local S-uperintendents for illus,trations 
of the system of Libraries and Prizes. In some instances but little benefit appears to 
be derived from the Libraries, while in the great majority of cases the most salutary 
influence Is exerted by them. In but one, or two, instances is objection expressed to 
the distribution of Prize Books as a reward of merit to Pupils of the Schools, and in 
but four instances is doubt expressed as to the beneficial influence of it. In these 
exceptional cases the evil, if any, has doubtless arisen from an exceptional mode of 
distributing the Prizes,-being the act of the Teacher, or of persons equally liable to 
the suspicion of partiality. But where the examinations for the Prizes for proficiency 
are so conducted as to give no room for the suspicion of favouritism, and where the 
record is so kept, and so adjudged in regard to Prizes for punctuality and good conduct, 
as to be equally above any reasonable !Suspicion of unfairness, the distribution of Prizes 
as awards to Pupils for proficiency and good conduct must exert a most beneficial 
influence; and this, with the exceptions referred to, is the all but unanimous testimony 
of the local Reports, as it is the universal experience of the Colleges and best Schools 
in both Europe and America. It is the order of Providence in everyday life that, while 
the slothful hand hath nothing, the diligent hand maketh rich; and merit and attain- 
ments are the professed grounds of all the Prizes and rewards and distinctions which 
are bestowed in civil and political life. For any person, therefore, to object t.o encour- 
aging diligence and good conduct in SchooLs by the bestowment of Prizes, (and these 
prizes -consisting of good Books obtained at half-price), as the rewards of successful 
diligence and good conduct, is to object ro the principles of Holy Scripture, and the 
rule of Providence, and the univers:al practice of civilized mankind in all other matters 
of common life. The distribution of Prize BookiS In the Schools is the means of diffliS- 
tng a great deal of usèful, entertaining knowledge among the young, while it exerts a 
powerful and widespread influence in favour of diligence and good conduct among the 
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Pupils of the Schools. In some Schools this influence may be more limited than in 
others; but it will alwaye be more. or less, felt for good where the system is properly 
administered. There are indeed many murmurers and envious persons against the 
wisdom and even the equity of the distribution of Divine Providence; and it would 
be surprising indeed if there were not some who would be dissatisfied and envious at 
the distribution of rewards and distinctions among the Pupils of the Schools; but this 
is no more an argument ag-alinst the system of rewards and distinctions in the S.chools, 
than in the Divine and human government of mankind. 
Sixth. Furthermore, two of these local Reports may be referred to as illustrating 
the Religious as-pect of the Common School system. By the extracts generally it will 
be seen that Religious exer.cises obtain in a majority of the Schools, and some Religious 
Instruction is given in many of them. But an extract from the very admirable Report 
of the local Superintendent of Schools for the City of Toronto, and an extract from the 
Report of the Principal of the Central School of Hamilton, Ishow the facilities which 
the School System affords to the Clergy of the several Religious Persuasions to give 
Religious Instruction to the Pupils of their respective Persuasions, in connection with 
the Schools. In the City of Hamilton the Clergy of the different Religious Persuasions 
have, for several years, given Religious Instruction to the Pupils of their respective 
Congregations every Friday afternoon, from three to four o'clock, and with the most 
beneficial results. Last year one of the Clergy of the Church of England, in the City 
of Toronto, pursued the same course in connection with one of the City Schools. 
What is thus done by one of the Clergy in the City of Toronto, and by all the Clergy 
in the City -of Hamilton. may be done by the Clergy of all Cities, Towns, Villages and, 
I may add, Townships of Upper Canada, and in .connection with all the Schools,-thus 
illustrating the harmony of the School System with the Religious Denominations of 
the Country, and the Religious interests of the Pupils of the Schools, 
o far as their 
Parents and Pastors desire to promote those interests in connEction with the Schools. 
Seventh. I cannot close these references to extracts from local Common School 
Reports without inviting attention to the eloquent and touching remarks with which 
the Honourable Mr. Justice John Wilson closes his connection with the Schools of the 
City of London as their local Superintendent, and the dignified and excellent remarks 
with which the Episcopal Lord Bishop of Huron assumes the 'same office-the honoured 
Judge and the venerable Prelate both devoting the remuneration attached to the office, 
($100 per annum). to the purchase of Prize Books for the Schools.* 
Eighth. The Report of the Inspector of Grammar Schools will be found in the 
current Volume. Although I do not assume any responsibility as to the opinions ex- 
pressed therein, any more than as to the opinions expressed in the local Reports of 
Common Schools, yet the statements and suggestions contained in the Report of the 
Inspector of Grammar Schools are an additional proof and illustration, (if any were 
necessary), of the need of important amendments in the Grammar School Law, without 
which the Grammar Schools will always be a feeble, defective branch of our System of 
Public Instruction, although they have considerably improved, notwithstanding the 
essential defects of the present law. 


XXI. 'MILIT ARY DRlLr
 I
 THE SCHOOLS. 
It is a well-known maxim that" To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace." The event.s of the last three years have drawn the 
attention of the Legislature and of the whole Country to this important sùbject. Mili- 
tary exerci,ses to some extent have formed a part of the gymnastic instruction in the 
Kormal and Model Schools; but, during the last year, a Military Association has been 
formed among Teachers In training in the Normal School, and the Government has 
furnished them with the requisite arms, on application, through Major Denison, who 
has visited, inspected and encouraged them with his usual skill and energy. The Board 


· The .admårwble remarks of these two ðlstdngu,1sh'oo men a.re printoo In Chl3.pt-er XII. of 
Documentary HistJory. 
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of Common School Trustees in the City of Toronto, (as may be seen by referring to 
the Report of their Local Superintendent), have, with praiseworthy intelligence and 
public spirit, introduced a regular system of military drill among the senior male 
Pupils of their Schools; the Board of Trustees in Port Hope have done the same. The 
System of Military Drill can be easily introduced into the Schools of all the Cities, 
Towns and Villages in Upper Canada, and perhaps in some of the larger rural Echools; 
and the military training of Teachers in the Normal School, together with the large 
number of persons who are being taught and certificated in the Government military 
School, afford great facUities for making :\Iilitary Drill a part of the i'llEtrucUon given 
in the Grammar and Common Schools referred to. 
In the neighbouring States this subject is engaging the anxious attention of the 
Governments and Legislatures, and military drill is likely to become a part of the 
System of Education in all the Public Schools of their Cities and Towns. The Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, at its last session, passed a Resolution directing the State Board 
of Education II to take into consideration the subject of introducing an organization 
.of Scholars above the age of twelve yearE, for the purpose of Military Drill and dis- 
cipline." The Board appointed a Committee, (of which the Governor of the State was 
Chairman), to investigate the subject, and to enquire into the result of an experiment 
which has been tried for two or three years in one of the Towns of the State,-the 
Town of Brooklyn. The result of the enquiry is thus stated: 
II The Boys in the older class can already be selected from their Playmates by the 
improvement of their forms. Habits of prompt, instant and unconditional obedience 
are also more successfully inculcated by this system of instruction than by any other 
with which we are acquainted. A perfect knowledge of the duties of the Soldier can 
be taught to the Boys during the time of their attendance at the Public Schools, thuB 
obviating the necessity of this acquisition after the time of the Pupil has become more 
valuable. A proper system of Military Instruction in the Schools of our Commonwealth 
would furnish us with the most perfect Militia in the World; and we have little doubt 
that the good sense of the people will soon arrange such a system in all the Schools of 
the State." 
The Committee adds the following remarks, which are as applicable to Upper 
Canada as they are to Massachusetts: 
.. The Public Schools are maintained at the public expense, in order to prepare youth 
for the duties .of Citizenship. One of these duties is to aid in the defence of the 
Government, whenever and however assailed. Surely, then, there is no incongruity, no 
want of reason, in introducing into the Schools such studies and modes of discipline 
as shall prepare for the discharge of this, equally with the other duties which the Citizen 
owes to the State. 
.. But can this be done without detriment to progress in other branches? Can it be 
done without loss of time? T,he Committee is satisfied that it can, and that ther-eby a 
large amount of practical knowledge and discipline in Military affairs may be attained; 
and at t'he same time a very great saving of time and labour be effected, which, undler 
a system of adult training, w.Quld be wlithdraJwn from the productive industry of t'he 
Cauntry." 


CO:NCLUSIO
 OF MY TWENTY YEARS' LABOURS IN THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, AND ALSO 
THOSE OF MR. HODGINS. 


With this Report will close twenty years of my labours, and those of Mr. Hodgins, 
the Deputy Superintendent, in the Department of Public Elementary Instruction in 
Upper Canada. During that time the foundation of a System of Public Instruction has 
been broadly and gradually laid, on which a superstructure has begun to be raised, 
which I trust will, under the Divine blessing, place Upper Canada in no secondary 
place among the future civilized and progressive Countries of North America. 
TORONTO, July, 1864. EGERTON RYERSON 
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AXNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF ED'GCA- 
TIOX FOR THE YEAR 1864. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Viscount Monck, Governor General. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLEXCY: 


During the twenty years I have discharged the duties of my present office, I have- 
never had more satiEfaction than now, in presenting my Annual Report of the 
ormal, 
Model, Grammar and Commo,n S.chools in LIP,per Canada; for, although the last year has 
been noe .of a seriEs .of years of depression from t'he faHure of cra-ps, and the derange- 
ment of Trade and Finance, an account of the Givil War in the United States, now happily 
terminated, there has bEen a larger increase in the Receipts and Expenditures for the 
support of Schools' than during any .one of the preced,ing four years, and a corresponding 
pragress in other reEpeds. 


I. T ABLE A.-RECEIPTS A
D EXPE
DITURES OF CoMl\IO
 SCHooi, ::\IO
EYS IN 
UPPER CA
ADA IN 1864. 


Receipts. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Schoal Grant for Salaries or 
Teachers in 1864, was $168,225,-increase, $10,152. 
2. The amount apportioned and paM from the Legislative Schaol Grant for th& 
purchase of :Maps, Apparatus, Prize Boo.ks and LibrariEs, was $8,827,-decrease, $27,- 
the conditions alwa-ys being that an equal sum be provided from local sourceE, so that 
the whole sum provided and expended und-er this head was $17,654. 
3. The Legislative School Grant is apportioned and paid to ea-ch County, City
 
Town, and Village :\Iunicipality upon the condition that s'l1ch ::\Iunicipality provide, at 
least, an equal sum by local Assessment; but such 
hmicipality can provide as' large 
an additional sum as it may think proper for the education of the y.outh within its 
jurisdiction. The amount provided by 
unicipal MEessment in 1864 was $304,382,- 
increase, $16,613, anð. $136,157 in eX'CESS of .the Legislative School Grant. 
4. The electf'd TrustHE of each School Section have the Soame discretionary power 
as the elected Council of each :Municipality, to provide, by iRate on property, means for 
the support of thEir S.c.hools. The amount thus provided by t'he SC'hool Trustees was, 
$659,380.,-'Ïncrease, $27,625. 
5. The pres.ence or absence of Rate iE.ills, or monthly or qruarterly, Fees imposed 
on Pupils, in a S4Chool, makes the difference between a Rate-Bill and a 'Free School. In 
School Sections, the Hate Payers, at their annual, or at a special, :\feeting, determine 
whether their Se'hool s:hall be free, or not, and, if not free, what shall be the amount of 
the iRate-Bill, or F-ee, not to exceed Itwenty...five cents per month for each Pupil. In 
Cities, Towns, and iincor'Porated Villages, the elected Board of Trustees decide whether 
their School shall be free, or not. Thus Rate-Bills decrease as Free S-ohoo1s increaEe. 
The amount of Rate-iBil1s imposed upon and C'ollEcted from Pupils during the year 1864
 
was $59,636,-decrease, $13,043. 
6. The amount received fr,om olther sources', especially from the Olergy Reserve, or 
Municipality, Fund, whic'h many Municipalities have appropriated to School purposes.. 
was $10i,296,-decrease, $1,171. 
7. The amount available from balances of 18,63, (not paid out at the end of the- 
year,) $17&,438,-increase, $11,152. 
8. The total Receipts for Common School purposes in Up.per Canada, in 1864, were- 
$l,484,187,-increase, $51,301. 
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Expenditure. 


1 For Salaries of Teachers, $996,956,-increase, $9,401. 
2. For Maps, Apparatus, Prizes and Libraries, $23,149,-increase, $2,374. 
3. For School S.ites and -Building S'chool Houses, $1l6,056,-increase, $9,418. 
4. For Rents and Repairs of School HouseE, $37,003,-increase, $2,135. 
5. The Total Expenditure for all Common School purposes for 18 1 64, was $1,285,318, 
-increase, $20-,430. 
6. The balance of School moneys, not paid at the end of the year 1864, was $198,869, 

increase, $20,430. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATIOX, PUPILS ATTENDING COMMON SCHOOLS, AND IN 
DIFFEREKT oBRAKCHES OF INSTRUCTlOèI.. 


The School Law con.f-ers the equal right of attending the Sohool 'lIpon all persons 
between the ages of 5 and 21 years, although an old Statute requires the legal returns 
-of School population to include only Children between the ages .of 5 and 16 years. 
1. The School population, (including only children be,tween 5 and 16 years of age,) 
was 424,565,-increase, 12,198. 
2. The number of Pupils in the Schools, between the ages of 5 and 16 years, was 
350,925,-increase, 11,108. The number of Pupils of other ages, was 20,770,-decrease, 
'221. The whole number of Pupils attending the Schools, was 371,&95,-incTease, 10,887. 
3. The number of Boys attending the Schools, was 198,024,-increase, 5,034. The 
number of Girls was 173,671,-increaEe, 5,853. A larger number of Girls than Boys 
attend private Schools. The number returned as indigent Pupils, was 4,765,- 
decrease, 158. 
4. I refer ,to the Table itsel.f for the reported periods o.f the attendance of Pupils 
at School, and the number in each of the several branches taught in the Common S'chools. 
With the single exception of Geometry, the Table, as that of last year, sho:ws a gratifying 
increase of PUpHE in all of the .b.lgher branches. 
5. The number of Children reported as n.ot attending any School was 40,483,- 
decrease, 4,492. The Local Superintendents state that this return is the estimate, in 
the mere opin.ion of Trustees in the several School Sections, and not the result of care;f,
l 
inquiry; and that it rather indicates the number not attending the Common Sc,hoolE. 
::\laking all reasonable allowance on this ground, yet judging from the rep-orts of the 
Local Superintendents themselves. the number o,f children not atten,ding any School 
must be considera,ble, such as to constitute a public blot, disgrace and danger, whieh 
every friend .of the Country, and of humanity, should endeavour, by all possible means, 
to remove. The nu.mber return
d under the same head, of perEons between the ages of 
4 and 21 years in the State of New York, is stated by the General Superintendent in 
his last report to be 333,273. 


III. TABLE C.-RELIGIOUS DE
O:\IIXATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


1. According to this Table, there were 4,625 Te.a.chers employed in the Common 
Schools, increase, 121. Of these Teachers, 3,011 are males,-decrease, 83; and 1,614 
are females,-increase, 204. They are reported to be of the following Religious Per- 
suaEiO'ns:-Churcb of England 854,-increase, 107; Church of Rome, 544,-increase, 
40; Presbyterians, 1,397,-increase, 81; Methodists, 1,286,-decrease, 27; Baptists, 
227-decrease, 19; Congregationalists, 80,-,increase, 5; Lutherans, 17 ,
decrease, 9; 
Quakers, 16,-Idecrease 4; Christiam and Disciples, 32,-decrease, 2; reported as 
Protestants, 76,-decrease, 5; Unitarians 2,-increase, 1; other Persuasions, 17,- 
decrease, 23; not reported, 77,-decrease, 24. 
2. Certijicates.-The number of Teac.hers reported as employed in the Schools hold- 
ing First Class Provincial, or Normal School, Certificates, was 216,-decrease, 6; holding 
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SecQnd Class Normal School Certificates, 358,-increase, 83; holding First Class County 
B.oard CertificateE, 1,39,6,-increase, 133; holding Second Class County Board Certificates, 
2,0'54,-<lecrease, 58; holding Third Class County B.oard Certificates, 475,-decrease, 18; 
unclassified, 124. The 'whole number of Teachers holding Certificates of Qualification, 
was 4,499,-increase, 13'4. The number of Teachers who attended the N.ormal School, 
without obtaining Certificates, 64,-decrease, 17. 
3. The number of Schools in which the Teachers were changed during the year, 
689,-decrease, 98. Xumber of Sch.ools in which more than one Teacher was em- 
ployed, 187. 
4. Annual Salaries of Teachers.--'I'he highest salary paid to a Teacher in a City 
was $1,300; the highest salary paid to a Teacher in a County, $500; lowest salary paid, 
$84; average salary of male Teacbers, without board, $43'6; av-erage salary of female 
Teachers, withQut board, $224. In Cities, the highest salary paid to male Teachers 
was $1,300; the lowest, $275. The average salary of male Teachers was $542,-of 
female Teachers, $280. In Towns the higheEt salary of a male Teacher was $800,-the 
I.owest, $200. The average salary of male Teachers was $470,---<>f female Teachers, $236. 
In Villages the highest salary .of a male Teacher w-as $534,---.t'he l,owest $180. The 
average salary of M
le Teachers was $465,-of female Teachers, $206,-a small increase. 


IV. TABLE D.-SCHOOLS. SCIIOOL H.oUSES. SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL LECTURES, TnIE OF 
KEEPIXG OPEN THE SCHOOLS. 


Explanatory Remarks.-Each Township, by the actE of .us Munkipal Council, is 
divided into School Sections of from two to four miles squ-are. Ea.ch of these Sections 
is intended for one Sc'hool,-at most ,for two Schools, one for tB.oYS arnd the other for 
Girls, at the discretion of the Trustees and Local Superintendent,----tIDanaged by a C.or- 
porat'ion of three Trustees, each .of whO'm is elected once in three years, who have dis- 
cretionary power to purchaEe, build and furnish Sc'h.ool Houses, purchas'e Text Books 
and Apparatus, and t.o levy and coIled Rates and RaJte
bills, employ Teachers, etcetera. 
Each C'Ïty, Town, ånd incorporated Village, is one Srchool :\I'unicipality, and although 
containing several Schools, is under the diredion of one Hoard of TrUJStees,-two elected 
in each Ward, each ,hoMing office two years. Thiis B.oard is invested w.ith large dis- 
cretionary powers, to provide all needful means for the support of 'Schools, to determine 
the number and kdnd of Schools, and the manner of suplporting them. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported for 1864, 'Was 4,307,
increase, 34. 
The number of Schools reported as open d'uring the year, was 4,225,-increase, 92. The 
number .of Schools closed, .or not reported, was 82,-døcrease, 5-8. 
2. Free Schools.-The number of Free Schools, (as determined by the Rate-payers 
in School Sections, at their Annual 'School Meetings,) was 3,459,-increase, 231. ThUE, 
out of 4,225 SClhools reported as <>pen, 3,459, or more than f<>ur-fifths .of them, have been 
made free by the Rate-payers themselves, as the result .of their own discussions, experi- 
ence, observaUon and pa.triotism. The number of Scho.ols reported as partly free was 
711,-decreas-e, 123. The nUJIll'ber of Sc.hools in which monthly Rate-hills of twenty-five 
cents, or less, 'were imposed, was only 55,-decrease, 16. The Common 08C'hools of Upper 
Canada may be regardlEd, with few exceptions, as free,
made so, not ,by Act of Par- 
liament ,but by tbe annual vote of the Rate-payers themselves in the.ir Eeveral 'Sch.ool 
divisions. 


3. School Houses.-The whole number of School Hauses reported, was 4,2.46,- 
increase, 73. Of these 529 are Brick,-oincrease, 28; of Stone there are 36'6,-increase, 
31; of Frame, 1,654,-increase, 21; of Log, 1,671,-decrease, 4; not reported, 26. The 
number of 'School Houses reported as 'built during the past year, is 126,-increase .over 
the numbE'r built the ,preceding year, 22. Of these 47 were of Brick,-jncrease, 20,; 13 
VI.-4 
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were of Stone,-increase, 4; 55 were Frame,-increase, 12; 11 were Log,-decrease, 14. 
As to the 'Titles of School Premises, 3,67'7 are r-eported as freehold,-increase, 131; 386 
as leased,-decrease, 50; 131 as rented,-increase, 20; not reported, 52,-,d,ecrease, 28. 


4. School Visits.-By Lo-cal Superintendents, 9,992,-increase, 295; by Clergymen 
7,077,-increase, 759; by l\!lunidpal Oouncillors, 1,840,-increase, 75; by 1Iagistrates, 
2,327,-increase, 77; by J,udges and l\1,embers of Parliament, l,Ol1,-increase, 532; by 
S-chool Trustees, 19,546,-decrE8.iSe, 500; by other p-ersons, 26,390,--'decrease, 2,308. 
Total, 68,183,-decrease, 1,099. It is thus .g,een tha.t there has been an increase o! visits 
to the Schools by the Local Superintendents, by Clergymen, by 'Municipal Councillors, 
by Magistrates, by Judges and Nlembers of Parliament; hut a decrease of visits by 
.. other Persons," and by Trrustees,-the very parties whose visits to the Schools ought 
to be most increased. 


5. Public School Examinations.-The number of Public Sehool Examinations reported 
was 7,617,-increase, 47. This is lesE tha-n an average of two for each School, while 
the law requires every Teacher to have, at the end of eac,h Quarter, a Public Examina- 
tion of his Sc'hool, of whieh he shall give due noti-ce to the Trustees of the School, and 
to any School Visitors who reside in, Olf adj,acent to, s'uc.h School Section, and through 
the Pupils to their Parents and Guardians. 
6. School Prizes.-The number of Schools, in whkh PrizeE of Books, etcetera, are 
reported as dis.tributed fOol' the reward and encourageme'Ilt of mer.itorious 'Pupils, was 
1,260,-increase, 47. A comprehensive Catalogue of carefully -selected Prize 1300ks has 
been prepared and is furnished by the Department to TrtUstees and :\lunicipalities apply- 
ing for them; and 'besides fUlfnLshing the -BookE at cost pricEs, the Departmerut adds one 
hundred per cent. to w.hatever amount may be provided by Trustees and l\!lunicipal 
Councils to procure these Prize .Books for the encouragement of Pupils in their Schools. 
The influence this Prize System 'has upon both Pupils and Teachelfs is most salutary, 
besides diffusing a large amount of entertaining and iniStructive reading. 


7. Recitations.-The number of Schools in which Recitations of prose and poetry 
are practised, was 3,252,-increase, 117; a very use.ful exercise 'W,hic:h ought to be p'rac- 
tised mont'hly in every ,S-chool. 
8. School Lectures.-!The numiber of Ed-ucational Lectures delivered by Local Super- 
intendents during the year 1864, was 2,926,-inc.rease 111; by other person
, 326,- 
incre-a,se, 6. Total number of Educational 'Lectures delivered, 3,252,-increase, 117. 


9. 'Time of keeping open the. Sckools.-The whole number of Slchools in which the 
time of keeping them o.pen has been reported, is 4,102. The total number of months and 
days these Sch-ools have been kept open during the year, is 45,522 months,-increase, 
776 months' and 26 days. T'he avemge time of -keeping open t'he Srchools in CitiEE, is 
12 months; in Towns 11 montJhs, 29 days; in Villages, 11 months, 25 days; in Counties, 
or r,ural 'S-ections, 11 months, less holidlays. Total average time of keeping open the 
Schools, 11 months, 23 days,-increase, 4 days. 
The aVE'rage time of keeping open the Schools during the yea1f in the State of 
Massac'husetts, according to the last Report, was 8 months, in the S-tate of :\Iain, 4- 
mon.t.hs and 20 days; in the State of New York,-in Cities, 10 months and 5 days, 
in rural Sections, 7 months and 9 days; in the ,State of Pennsylvania, 5 months and 
17 days; in t'he State of Ohio, 25 weeks and 1 day; in the State of Moichigan, 6 months 
and 2 days. 
The average time of keeping open the 'Schoo]s in Upper Oanada was formerly about 
the same as Ithat stated to be the time in the neighbouring States. Then, the annual 
Legislative Grant was d,isbr,ibuted to each S.chool Section on the basis of population, upon 
the Eole oondition that the School should be kept open for six months of >the year; but, 
by the Scho'Û} Act of 1850, while .the apport.ionrnent to each :\lunicipality WI3,E to be made 
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as heretafare, (upan the basis af populatian,) the sum thus appartianed to. each 
1'llni- 
cipality was to. be distributed to each Schaal Sectian in it, nat accarding to. papulatian, 
but accarding to. the average attendance af Pupils, and the leng,th af time af keeping 
the Schaal apen, by a legally qualifled Teacher. T,h.us, as the Schaal Fund is designed to. 
aid in educating yauth, the distribution af it to. each Schaol Sacti-an is made, nat accOird- 
ing to. papulatian, but according to. the educational wark dane in it. T'his pravisian af 
the Law, in cannexion with other influences of our Schaal SYEtem, has nearly doubled 
the wark dane in the Schaals since 1850, in add.itian to their im.p,raved character and 
greater efficiency. The Souperintendent af PubUc Instructian in the State af New Yark 
has sho'wn, in 'his last Annual Report, that mare than .a millian of dollars was virtually 
lost to. the cause af ed'ucatian under the aId system af d'i.stri'buting the S,chaal Fund to. 
Schaal districts, ar Sectians, accarding to the papulatian, besides the IOES arising from 
the iTregular attendance of Pupils and the shart time af keeping apen the Sochaals; and 
the Superintendent adds,- 


"'This subject Wag mare fully discussed in my Repart to the Legislature af lagt 
year. That Legislature, in view of its impartance, provided, by law, that, after the 
apportianment af the present Schaal year, a part af the Schaal maney Ehauld be appar- 
U.oned to the S.chaal Districts, (ar Sectians,) upan the basis af daily average attendance, 
thus making it the pecuniary interest af every Tax-payer to. ind'uce the regular attend- 
ance of his awn and his neighbour's Children. I am gratified to. be able to. repart t'hat 
that simple pravision af the Law, which went into. practical aperatian in October last, 
has largely .increased the number af Pupils, and the regularity of their attendancp.. 
It is believed that uniting with it in each d,istrict the attractive powell' of a tharaughly 
qualified Teac:her, the number daily and cheerfully gaing to. Schaol wauld be sUll fur- 
t'her 'increaEed; and in view af an object af so. much impartance, 'aught there nat to. 
be made a mare liberal provisian far a general supply af suc.h Teachers?" 


V. TABLE E.-TEXT BOOKS, 
IAPs, A:XD ApPARA'I'US USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


On no. subject have Educatianists, bath in Eurape and America, mare perfectly 
agreed than an the impartance af a unif.arm series af Text Baaks for the Public S.chaal.s, 
and the evils of a variety af Text Baoks,-.the incanvenience to. Teachers, the expense 
to. ,ParentE, the impossibility af classifying Pupils in a Sc-hoal, ar af judging of the 
progress and efficiency of the Schaals. T'hese evils have, to. a great extent, been rem-e- 
died in the Cities and Towns af the neighbauring Srtates by the Baard af Trustees in 
each such City, or T,awn, -adapting and praviding, far a series of years, a unifarm series 
af Text Boaks far the Sehaals under their management; throughaut the rural partians 
af the States the variaus ,Publishers af Schaal Baaks, and their Agents, have perpetuated 
the evil against the argumentatians and efforts af successive Superintendents af PubIlc 
Instructian, and the s'entiments and remanstf'ances af enlightened Educatianists and 
experienced Teachers. Interested Baakmakers and Book PubIis'hers endeavaured to. 
reverEe the maxim that the Teache'r makes the Schoal, by v.ar,iausly urging the Text 
Baaks make the Sc'haal,-averJ.aaking and ignaring the fact that the Text Baok is but 
a taal with whic'h the Teacher warks, or shauld 'wark,-nat to. work withaut the Teacher, 
ar to. supersede his working; and that he needs nat, and cannat, without lass of advan- 
tage, use a variety af taals to. do. ane and the same wark,-a variety of Hammers, far 
example, to. dr,ive the sm.all nail, ar a variety Otf saws to. cut the same baard. 
The paramaunt .object af using a unifa1"m series af Text Books in the Schaals has 
been nearly accamplished in Upper Canada, and that withaut caercian, by the recam- 
mendatian af a superiar class af Baaks, and praviding faciLities for pracuring them. 
The series of I.ris.h Katianal Text Baoks, having been prepared 'by experienced '(eachers, 
and revised by members, (Pratestant and Raman Cat-haMc,) of the Irish Natianal Board 
of Education, and every sentence omitted to. which any :Member af the ,Board objected, 
was adapted by the Council af Public Imtructian far Upper Canada. 
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Anangements, (open to all Canadian B<>oksellers,) were made 'with the National 
Board for procuring them. ,and permission obtained to reprint them in Upper Canada. 
That permission was extended, by the CQuncil of Public Instruction, to all Publb3hers 
and printecr-s in Canada w.hoo wished to avail themselves of it. In addition, therefore, 
to the original Hublin editions, su
cessive rival editiollE oJ these works have been 
publioshed -in Canada; resulting in altogether superseding the imported Books, and in 
rendering a uniform series of excellent Text Books, accessible, at unptrecedented,ly low 
prices. to every part of the Country. 


Reade1's.-Aocording to the Table. the use of these -Books is all but un'iverml; the 
Readers .a're used in 4,102 SchooJs.-increase 51 S'chools,--out of the 4,225 Schools 
reported. Yet more objections are made to the Readers. especi.ally the Fourth and 
Fifth, (the Fifth particularly,) than to any other Books of the N'ational series. 
l\'I'uch diligence and acumen have been employed to ,discover any ffi'ror in Sdence, 
or History, and much zeal to magnify it, as alEo any typo'graphical errors, or variations, 
in the different ed.itions; and all this 'With a view to urge the introdudion of some 
AJrnerican Book, whose Publishers and Agents hold out strong inducements to Trustees 
and the Local 'Superintendents to purchase and recommend it. By some, tJhe higher 
Readers are said to contain no matter adapted to teach the art of reading; nothing to 
inter.est the Pupil, too much S.cience to inEtruct them. which they .have not time, or 
in
1ination, to study,-in fact to be quite too large, and a sort of encyclopedia of general 
knowledge, designed for a people who have no Newspapers. or otber publications, for 
their instruction and entertainment. but not for a people like the Canadian.s, who have 
l1
ess to cheap Newspapers and various publications of popular and useful knowledge. 
I have inserted in the Appendix to this Report. under the hea,d of Extracts from Local 
ReportE, (of the County of Kent,) one of the ablest, best ,considered, and I believe 
disinterested arguments ,against these Readers. But to all this it may 'be briefly repIled. 
that: 1. It is easy to take the negative side of any question, .which 
an be done with 
little labour or research; it is always easy to make objections, .but not so easy to prescribe 
a remedy, or provide a Eubstitute .t1ree from objections, or less imperfect than that w'hich 
is objected to. 2. No Teacher is required or expected to teach everything contained in 
a Reading Book; he will select portions and subjects in regard to both reading and 
exposition and study, s'uch t3ß he considers to 'be best adapted to the caprucities and 
attainments of his Pupils, and the time whi
h can .be allowed them. To afford such 
option there must be EOme variety. 3. The defects which ,have been objected to in t'he 
Fifth Reader. in regard to History and Natural Philosophy, are remedied by other 
authorized Text Books on these subjects-Lavell's History of !British 
orth America, 
by Hodgins; and Lovell's Natural PhiloEophy, by Sangster. Certain defects of 
ome 
parts of the Reader. in regard to Geography, are also remedied by Lovell's Hodgins' 
Geography. 4. The National Readers have lost nothing o,f their prestige, either in 
Ireland, England, or Scotland, in .comparison with other series of Readers wh.ich have 
been published during the last ten years. 5. The Common Schools of Upper Canada. 
with the use of these Text Books, have confeEsedIy made mOO"e prog'ress during the last 
fifteen years, tlhan the Common Bchools of any State of the neighbouring Republic. 6. 
It would be lamentable to see introduced into this Country, what State Huperintendents, 
or other educational WiI'ilters, ha.ve CQ:mpJained of as a nuisa'llce and an evil in the 
States,-Agents of Booksellers inducing. ('by presents of Books,) T'rustees and Teachers 
to change the 'Text Books in the.Lr Schools, and introduce the Text Books .of the Pub- 
Ushers from whom, or whose Agents, they had received the gratuity of a handsome pres- 
ent 0.1' some popular books. AttemptE of the same kind have been made in Upper Canada, 
and, in one or two instances, with temporary success, but to the loss of Parents and 
Pupils, and the disadvantage of the Schools. The PubUc and, the S
hools should be pro- 
tected, as our School System is intended to protect them, from such devices of individual 
speculation and avarice. 7. But while the National Text Books have conferred, and are 
conferring, immense benefits upon the Schools both in Canada and other British Prù- 
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vinces, aE well as in Grf'at -Britain and Ireland, they ren, no doubt, be improved, and 
especially in their adaptation to Canada. This', however, should not be done by t'he 
introduction of isolated American Books, all of which, (with scarcely an exception,) are 
conceived in a spirit of hostility to anything British,-so different from the School Text 
Books of any, and every, other C
untry of which I have any knowledge. The work 
of revising fhe Kational Text Books, and adapting them to Canadian SlChools, has already 
bef'n cautiously and S'uccessfully .commenced, and accomrpliE.hed in relation to Geography, 
History, Xatural Phllosophy, and Ar.ithmetic. And these Canadian adaptations of the 
National Text Books are rapidly superseding, not only all others, but those for which 
they were intended as substitutes. 
The Art of Reading.-It is also worthy to remark, that objecUons have been made to 
the 
ational ReaderE, (especially the Fourth and Fifth Readers,) that they are not 
adapted to teach the" art of reading." The objectors Ihave entirely overk>oked the fact, 
that a small Book is porvideod in the series of National Text Books for the very purpose 
of teaching the .. Art of Reading,"--one of the most admirably adapted for the purp.ose 
that can be .conceived, entitled, "An Introduction to the Art of Reading, with S'uitable 
Accentuation and Intonation," and sold for twenty-five cents. In the rules, selections, 
and typographkal execution, this work leaves little to be desired on the subject. 
Arithmetic.-On the adoption by our Legislature of the decimal currency in 
Canada, it was felt that the National Arithmeticß should be adapted to it. :Mr. Lovell 
undertook their pubUcation, and engaged Mr. J. H. Sangster, :\LA. and 'M.D., :\lathe- 
matical )1a.ster in the 
ormal S.chool for Upper Canada, to prepare them. Doctor 
Sangster has compiled both a small and large AritbJrnetic, on the plan of the original 
National Arithmetics, but greatly improved, in the estimation of the most competent 
Judges, and illustrated by examples taken from Canadian statistics. These Canadian 

ational Arithmetics were. in 18,64, used in 3,0.0.9 SchooIE,-increa1se, 448 Se-hools; while 
the original National Arithmetics were still used in 1,178 Schools,-decrease, 382 Schools. 

hools using other Arithmetics, 44,---decrease, 27. Doctor Sangster has also compiled 
and :\Ir. Lovell has published, an excellent Elementary Algebra, thus su.pplying a 
desideratum in the Text BookE authorized for the School. 


Geographies.-The \\ ant of a good Canadian Geography has been felt from the 
beginning; but no Canadian Publis'her \\ ould incur the expense and risk of publishing 
it, even if prepared. 
The Geography of the Xational Series, (although authorized,) was confessedly 
defective in information in regard to the Colonies, and especially Canada; and the 
American Geographies were defective and objectionable i'll various respectß. 
But )Iorse's American Geography was cOTIEidered the best arr'anged and the least 
objectionable, and, therefore, to meet the necessity of our se-hools, wa,s permitted to be 
used in them, although it has been much, and, on some grounds, jusUy objected to. At 
length Mr. John Lovell of :\1Jontreal, with his usual enterprise, determined to under- 
take the expense and risk of publishing a Canadian Geography on the plan of Morse'E, 
and J. G. Hodgins, :\oI.A., LiL.B., Deputy S-uperintendent of Ed,ucation for Upper 
Canada, undertook its preparation. Mr. Hodgins spared no labour, or expense, in 
consulting experienced Teac.hel's and availing himself of the best work.s and of rare 
private sources of information, and 'produced, "Easy Lesßons in Geography," for young 
PupilE, and a General Geography, containing 51 :\'lapis and many illustrations, and an 
immense deal of general information, admirably arran.ged both for Teacher and Pupils. 
Both of these Geographies are published in Canada, on paper of Canadian manufacture, 
and at an outlay of $10,000; yet the smaller Geography is sold at retail at the small 
price of forty-five cents per copy; and the Large one is sold at retail at the extremely 
low price of seventy cents per copy. Theße are the only Geographies 'Printed in Canada, 
and on paper of Canadian manufacture; and are the only Geographies, (except that of 
the Xational Series.)-which are sanctioned and recommended by the Councll of Public 
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Instruction for the UEe of Schools in Upper Canada,-the Council having withdrawn the 
permission to use Mi()rse's Geograp'hy in the Schools. 
Mr. Lovell :has also supplied another deeply felt want in our School Text Books, 
by publishing a School History of iBritish Korth America, prepared by Mr. Hodgins 
with great judgment and labour, and which has also receive,d the cordial recommendation 
of the Council of Public Instruction. I may add that the \Vriters of the Canadian 
Arithmetics, Geographies and Histories, have no personal interest in their sale-they 
having prepared them at the request of the PubHsher, and at his risk, and on the 
recommendation of the Ohief Superintendent, to meet the wants of our S.c'h'Ûols. 


Maps, Globes, Apparatus, Etcetera.-The number of S'chools reported as using Maps 
is 3,18ï,-increa.se, 114. 'T'he whole number of :\Iaps in the Schools is 23,959,-increa;se, 
858; the number of Globes, 1,084,-increase, 20; Blackboards, 3,706,-decrease, 6; Sets 
of Apparatus, 287,-increase, 54; Tablet Lessons, 1,1l0,-increase, 22; Magic Lanterns, 
54,-increase, 7; School'M.useums of Xatural History, 43,-increase, 15. 


VI. TABLE F.-ill.Ol\lAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHoor.s. 


1. Number of Schools reported, 147,-increase, 27. 
2. Receipts.-.A1mount of Legislative Sehool Grant a'pportioned to the Separate 
Schools, according to average attendance, as compared with that of the Common Schools 
in the same Municipality, was $8,794,-increase, $718; amount apportioned for the 
purchase of Maps, Apparatus, ,Prizes and Libraries, $188,-increase, $84; amount received 
from local self-imposed RatEs by s.upporters of s.eparate Sc'hools, .was $20,501,-increase, 
$6,555; amount of Subscriptions by Suppo.rters of Separate Schools, and moneJ'S 
from other sources, $12,666,-increase, $982. Total amount received ,from all sources 
for the support of Separate Schools, $42,15'O,-increase, $8,341. 
3. Expenditures.-l. For payment of Teachers, $30,979,-increase, $5,539. 2. For 
Maps, Apparatus, .Prizes and Libraries, $673,-increase, $307. 3. For other purposes, 
$10,496,-increase, $2,494. 


4. Pupils.-Number of Pupils reported in the Separate Schools, 17,365,-increase, 
1,50-6. 


5. Length of time the School is kept open, 11 months. 
6. Teachers.-The whole num.ber reported as employed in the Separate SchoollS was 
190,-increase, 19; males', 83,-increase, 5; females, 1007 ,-increase, 14; Religious Orders, 
male, 22,-increase, 8; female, 42,-increase, 4. 


7. The same Table shows the subjects taught in the Schools and the number of 
Pupils taught in each subject. The number of Schools opened and closed with Prayers, 
107-increase, 21; in which the Bible is read, 44-increase, 15. The number of Schools 
using Maps, 83-increase, 6; number of Maps used in the Schools, 496-increase, 54. 


VII. TABLE G.-NUMBER OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, PUPILS. 
1. The whole number of Grammar Schools reported is 95. No increase in the 
number of Grammar Schools entitled to share in the Legislative Grant, although several 
new ones were established in the course of the year, as will appear in my next Report. 
2. Receipts.-The amount of the Legislative Grant and Fund apportioned and paid 
for Salaries of Masters and Teachers was $44,945-increase, $1,422. (This increase 
is in addition to a sum of $2,806 paid to the Grammar Schools in December, 1863, and 
included in the Table for that year.) This increase of the Grant and Fund has only 
contributed to afford additional aid to existing Schools for one year, as the several 
County Counclls have been induced by local infiuences to establish additional feeble, 
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and next to useless, Grammar Schools as soon as it was perceived that the increased 
Legislative Grant enabled them to do so. The result is that increased aid obtained 
for Grammar Schools will not advance, as was intended, the character and efficiency 
of the Grammar Schools; but will only mUltiply the number of feeble Schools,-Gram- 
mar Schools in name, but little more than Common School,s, (and some poor ones, too), 
in reality. It is to be hoped that the Grammar Bchool Law will be soon so amended 
as to prevent the increase of this evil. The improved Regulations, confining Grammar 
Schools to their legitimate work, and preventing them from doing ordinary Common 
School work, to the injury of the Common Schools, will also do much towards preventing 
the mis-application 'of the Grammar School Fund, and elevating the character of the 
Grammar Schools. 
3. The amount of Legislative Grant apportioned, (on condition of an equal sum 
being provided from local sources), for tþ.e purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prizes and 
Libraries was $659-decrease, $92. 
4. The amount received from Local Source.!.-From Municipal Grants, $15,913- 
increase, $277. From Fees, $19,353-decrease, $1,109. From Balances of the previous 
year, and other sources, $9,974-increase, $1,188. Total receipts for Grammar School 
Purposes, $90,845-increase, $1,685; only $263 more than the increase of the Legislative 
Grant, 


5. Expenditures.-For :\Iasters' and Teachers' Salarie8, $7-3,258-decrease, $2,863. 
The increase of the Legislative Grant has not, therefore, added to the 
lasters' and 
Teachers' Salaries. For Building, Rents and Repairs, $6,139-increase, $2,669, for l\Iaps, 
Apparatus, Prizes and Libraries, $1,599-decrease, $226; fuel, Books and cOLtingencies, 
$4,817-increase, $325. Total Expenditure for Grammar School purposes, $85,816- 
decrease, $94. Balance not collected and paid at the end of the year, $5,029-increase, 
$1,780. 


6. Pupils.-The number of Pupils attending the Schools during the year 1864 was 
5,589-increase, 237; the number 'of Pupils whose Parents reside in the City, Town or 
Vil1age in which the Grammar School is situated, 4,190-increase, 177; the number of 
Pupils whose Parents reside in the County, but not in the City, Town or Village of the 
Grammar School, 1,083-increase, 37; number of Pupils whose Parents reside in other 
Counties than that of the Grammar S-chool, 316-increase, 23. Number of Pupils 
reported in prescribed Grammar School subjects, 5,053-increase, 267; number of new 
Pupils admitted during the year, 2,484-increase, 502; number of these Pupils who 
had passed the Entrance Examination, 2,165; increase, 447. Number of Pupils admitted 
from the Common Schools freely by Scholarships, 344-increase, 129. The same Table 
shows by whom these Scholarships were established, and the Fees, per Term, in each 
Grammar School. 


VIII. TABLE H.-METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This Table relates to the :\leteorological Observations required by law to be kept 
by the Master of each Senior County Grammar School, and requires no other remarks 
than those connected with the Table itself. 


IX. TABLE I.-NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. TAUGHT IN THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


This Table shows the number of ,Pupils in each of the several Eubjects taught in 
the Grammar Schools,-English, Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, Geography, (several 
divisions), Writing, Book-keeping, Drawing and Vocal Music. For minute statistical 
details of the work done in these subjects the Table is referred to. In the different 
branches of English there were 5,425 Pupiìs-increase, 229; in Latin, 2,825-increase, 
124; in Greek, only 726-increase, 15; in French, 1,729-increase, 119; in Arithmetic, 
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5,387-increase, 298; in Algebra, 2,503-increase 11; in Euclid, 1,765-increase, 1; in 
Geography, 4,963-increase, 225; in History, 4,649-increase, 453; in Physical Science, 
2.,9,11-incre-ase, 2,47; in Writing, 4,í86-incre-ase, 191; in Book-kee,ping, 1,248-.inciease, 
103; in Drawing, 675-increase, 201; in Vocal Music, 902-increase, 345; in Elements 
of PoUtical Economy, 670--decrease, 2í8. .schools in which the Bible is read, 68- 
increase, 5. 


X. TABLE K.-MASTERS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS-MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


This Table contains the return of the name, the College. DEgree and Religious Per- 
suasion of each Head Master of a Grammar School, the date of his appointment, the 
number of Pupils who have been matriculated in any University, or passed the Law 
Society, length of time each School is kept open, how furnished, number of Grammar 
Schools in which Prizes are given, in which Gymnastics are taught, and which are in 
union with Common Schools, etcetera. 


XI. TABLE L.-THE PROVIKCIAL NORUAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS.-OPERATIONS OF THE 
SCHOOLS DURIKG THE YEAR 1864. 


This Table presents a condensed statistical view of the operations, from the begin- 
ning of these important Institutions, designed to train Teachers, both theoretically and 
practically, for the great work of conducting the Schools of the Country. As, besides 
the preliminary education, persons are especially educated, or trained to a trade, or 
profession, and no one thinks of working as a Mechanic, or practising as a Physician, 
or Lawyer, without a professional training, as well as a previous preparatory education, 
so the training of Teachers for the .profession 'Of teaching, in addition to the previous 
preparatory education, is now considered a necessity in all civilized Countries, and as 
such is provided fC?r. Most of the Normal Schools, both in Europe and America, provide 
for the greater part of the preliminary education, as well as the special professional 
training of Teachers. This is attended with great additional expense. But the Normal 
School of Upper Canada is not intended to do what can be done in other Schools 
throughout the Country, but confines itself, as exclusively as possible, to the special 
work of training Teachers to teach. Xo inducements are held out to anyone to apply 
for admission to it, except those who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of 
teaching. None are admitted without pagsing an entrance Examination, equal to what 
is required for an ordinary Second Class County Board Teacher's Certificate; nor is 
anyone admitted except upon the declaration, in writing, that he, (or she), intends to 
pursue the profession of a Teacher, and that his, (or her), object in coming to the 
Normal School is to qualify himself, (or herself), better for the profession,-the same 
declaration as is required of Candidates for admission to the Normal Schools of the 
neighbouring States. The Model Schools, (one for Boys, the other for Girls, each limited 
to 150 Pupils, paying 25 cents a week each, while the .City Scholars are free), are 
appendages to the Normal School. The Teachers-in-training in the Normal School, 
divided into classes, spend some time each week in these Model Schools, where they not 
only observe how a School, (teaching Common School subjects), should be organized 
and managed, and how the several subjects are taught, but at length teach themselves, 
as Assistants, under the observation and instruction of the regularly trained Teachers 
of the Schools. 
The year, in the Normal School, is divided into two Sessions of five months each,- 
the one beginning on the 8th of January, and ending on the 15th of June; the other 
beginning on the 8th of August, and ending on the 2nd of December. The number of 
applications for admission during the former Session of 1.864 was 171-78 males, 93 
females. The number admitted was 156-73 males, 83 females; the rest of the applicants 
not being found qualified to pass the entrance examination. The number of applica- 
tions for admission at the latter Session was 172 males, 95 females; of these 160 were 
admitted-70 males, 90 females; the rest failing to obtain admission for want of the 
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requisite qualifications. Of the 156 admitted during the first Session of the year, 84 
had been Teachers-49 males, 35 females. Of the 160 admitted during the second 
Session, 61 had been Teachers-39 males, 22 females. The whole number of applications 
for admission to the N-ormaI" Sch-ool from the beginning, in 1847, is 4,825, of whom 4,297 
have been admitted. Of these 2,231 had been Teachers before attending the Normal 
School. 


XII. TABLE M.-OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIOl'ìS I:N UPPFR CAN.\DA. 


The Common and Grammar Schools constitute only a part of the educational 
agencies of the Country. The private Sch-ools, Academies and Colleges must be con- 
sidered, as well as the Common and Grammar Schools, in order to form a correct idea 
of the state of education in the Country. The Table is -omitted containing the nam
.s 
of the Cities, Towns and Villages, and the number -of these Institutions in each. I here 
give the abstract of it. In Table lVI the number of Colleges reported in Upper Canada 
is 16, attended by 1,820 Students; reported Income from Legislative aid, $15-0,00-0; from 
Fees, $44,000. The number of Academies and Private Schools reported is 255; number 
of Pupils reported as attending them, 5,818; number of Teachers employed in them, 
376; am-ount received from fees, $48,771. Total number of Colleges, Academies and 
Private Schools, 271,-decrease, 85; total number of Students and Pupils attending 
them, 7,638; total Income from public sources and Fees, $242,771. 
 


XIII. TABLE 
.-FREE PrBLIC' LIRR-\lUES Sl!PPLIFD BY THF EDL'C'-\TION ÐEPART:MENT- 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND OTHER PUBLIC LiBRARIES. 


1. It may be proper to repeat that the System of Free Public Libraries is as 
follows: A carefully classified Catalogue of about four thousand works, (which, after 
examination, have been approved by the Council of Public Instruction), is sent to the 
Trustees of each School Section, and to the Council of each ::\Iunicipality. From this 
Catalogue the Municipal, or School, Authorities desirous of establishing, or improving, 
a Library, select such Books as they think proper, and receive from the Department 
the Books desired, (as far as they are in stock, or in print), at cost prices, with an 
apportionment of one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, they provide for 
the purchase of such Books. The Libraries are managed by the local Councils and 
Trustees, according to General Regulations established according to law, by the Council 
of Public Instruction. 
2. Since the severe commercial depression through which the Country has passed, 
the annual demand for Library Books has been less than during the previous years, 
while the demand for the Prize Books in the Schools, (supplied upon the same terms 
as the Library Books), has largely increased. The amount provided for Libraries during 
the year (one-half from local sources, the other by the Department), was $1,930.94- 
decrease, $923.23; and the number of Volumes sent out was 3,361. The whole number 
of Librar:ies established is 897. The total value of Li-brary Books sent out iE $112,873.57 
-increase during the year, ,$1,930-.94. The whole number of Volumes sent out is 
208,483-increase during the year, 3,361. They are on the following subjects: History, 
36,316; Zoology and Physiology, 14,121; Botany, 2,597; Phenomena, 5,593; Physical 
Science, 4,367; Geology, 1,867; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 12,0'01; Chemistry, 
1,446; Agricultural Chemistry, 756; Practical Agriculture, 8,620; Literature, 20,348; 
Travels and Voyages, 16,406; Biography, 23,762; Tales and Sketches of Practical Life, 
57,767; Teachers' Library, 2,516. To these may be added the Prize Books, 165,847 
Volumes, making a total of 374,330' Volumes. Volumes sent to Mechanics' Institutes, not 
included in the above, 7,677-maklng a grand total of Books sent out from the Depart- 
ment to December 31st, 1864, of 382,007 Volumes. 
3. The number of Sunday School Libraries reported is 2,068-increase, 48; the 
number of Volumes in these Libraries reported is 317,417-increase, 3,233; the number 
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of other Fublic Libraries reported is 379-increase, 2; containing 172,605 Volumes. 
Total of Free School and other Public Libraries in Upper Canada, 3,344-increase, 396; 
containing 698,5-05 Volumes-increase, 6,702. 


XIV. TABLE D.-ExPENDITURE FOR MAPS AND ApPARATUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 


The amount expended in the purchase of Maps, Apparatus and Prize Books for 

cbools, the one-half provided from local sources, was $i7,260-increase, $1,370. All 
the appUcations are voluntarily mad.e by local parties, ,in transmitting one-half of the 
amount required for the purchase of articles. The number of Maps of the World supplied 
in 1864 was 157-increase, 48; of Europe, 224-increase, 52; of Asia, 187-increase, 63; 
of Africa, 181-increase, 64; of America, 193-increase, 53; of British North America 
und Canada, 234-increase, 57; -of Great Britain and Ireland, 183-increase, 45; o
 
Single Hemispheres, 134-increase ; Classical and Scripture :Maps, 239-in('r
ase 
106; other Maps and Charts, 366-increase, 160; Globes, 10'3; sets of Apparatus, 46; 
other School Apparatus, (pieces), 323; Historical and other Lessons in Sheet, 10,206; 
Volumes of Prize Books, 33,381. 


Operations 01 this Branch of the Department eluring Ten Yf'ars.-I will here give 
a summary tabular view of the nature of the business which has been done in this 
branch of the Department during the last ten years. (See next page.) 
1 think it proper, at the same time, to repeat the following explanatory observa- 
U-ons:- 
.. The Maps, Gl-obes, and various articles of School Apparatus sent out by the 
Department, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are 
provided from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better 
executed, and at lower prices, than imported articles of the same kind. The Globes and 
Maps manufactured, (even the Material), in Canada contain the latest discoveries of 
Voyagers and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are the Tellurians, 
Mechanical Powers, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Forms, etcetera. All this has been 
done by employing competitive private skill and enterprise. J'he Department has 
furnished the Manuf.acturers with the copies -and models, p,urehasing -certaln quantities 
of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging 
them to manufacture and dispose of those articles themselves to any private parties 
desiring them, as the Department supplies them only to Municipal and School Authori- 
ties. In this way new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical and 
artistical skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to Schools and domestic 
instruction, heretofore unknown among us, or only attainable in particular cases with 
difficulty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply ac.cessible to private families 
as well as to Municipal and School authorities all over the -Country. It is also worthy 
of remark that this important branch of the Education Department is self-supporting. 
All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of thE' articles and Books procured, so 
that it does not cost either the Public Revenue, or School Fund, a penny beyond what 
is apportioned to the Municipalities and School Sections providing a like sum, or sums, 
fo-r the purchase of Books, Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus. I 
know of no other instance, in either the United States or in Europe, of a branch of a 
Public Department of this kind conferring so great a benefit upon the public, and without 
adding to further expense." 


XV. TABLE P.-THE SUPERANNUATED, OR WORN-OUT, TEACHERS. 
1. Table P gives the age and services of each Pensioner, and the amount of the 
pension which he receives. Two hundred and seventeen Teachers have been admitted 
to receive aid from this Fund. Of these, 48 have died before, or during, 1864; 7 were not 
heard from, 3 resumed teaching, and 1 withdrew from the Fund. 
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2. The system, according to which aid is given to worn-out Common School Teachers, 
is as followE :-The Legislature has ap.propriated $4,000; per ann,um in aid of super- 
annuated, or worn-out, Common School Teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 for 
each year that the Recipient has taught a Common School in Upper Canada. Each 
Recipient must pay a subscription to the Fund of $4 for the current year, and $5 for 
each year since 1854, if he has not paid his $4 from year to year; nor can any Teacher 
share in the Fund unless he pays annually at that rate, commencing from the time of 
his, 'Or her, beginning to teach, or with 1854, (w'hen the Pension System was estab- 
lished), if he began to teach before that time. If a Teacher has not paid his subscrip- 
tion annual1y, he must pay at the rate of $5 per annum for past time, in order to be 
entitled" to share in the Fund when worn out. 
3. The average age of each pensioner, in 1864, was 68 years; the average length of 
service was 21 years. No time is allowed any Applicant except that which he has 
employed in teaching a COmiIIl'On School in Upper Canada; although his having taught 
School many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or other British Provinces has 
induced the Council to admit him to the list of worn-out Common School Teachers after 
teaching only a few years in Upper Canada-which would not be done had the Candi- 
date taught altogether only a short period of his life. Previous Reports contain the 
names of the parties on whose testimony the application has, in each instance, been 
granted, together with the County of his residence. That part of the Table is omitted. 


XVI. TABLE Q.-DISTRIBUTION Ol<
 THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT, TOGETHER WITH THE SU:MS 
RAISED AS AN EQUIVALENT, AND OTHER MONEYS PROVIDED BY MUNICIPALITIES AND 
TReSTEES. 


This Table presents a complete view of all the Moneys which have been received and 
expended, (and from what source derived), in connection with the Normal, Model, 
Grammar and Common Schools in Upper Canada. It may be here seen at a glance that 
this Money has not been expended in any favoured localities, but has been expended 
in Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages, acco,rding to population, and upon the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, in all cases, and according to the extent of it in providing 
Libraries and all School requisites. The people of Upper Canada .provided and expended 
for Grammar and Common School purposes in 1864, $1,598,106. For deitaoils see the Table. 


XVII. TABLE R.-EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1864. 


This Table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
every kind, (as far as we have been able to obtain returns), the number of Students 
and Pupils attending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole 
number of Educational Institutions of every kind was 4,595. The whûle number of 
Students and Pupils attending them was 358,722. The total amount expended in their 
support was $1,636,979. Balances, but not ex:pended, at the end of 'the year, $203,898. 
Total amount available for Educational Purposes in 1864 was $1,840,878. 


XVIII. TABLE S.-GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
UPPER CANADA, FROM 1842 TO 1864, INCLUSIVE. 
By reference to this brief, but important, Table the progress of Education in Upper 
Canada can be ascertained in any year, or series of years, since 1841, as far as I have 
been able to obtain returns. Take the last ten years as an illustration, and a few items 
of these contained in the Table. In 1854 the population of Upper Canada, between 
the ages of 5 and 16 years, was 217,912; in 1864 it was 424,565. In 1854 the number 
of Gramm3.r Schools was 64; in 1864 it was 95. In 1854 the number of Pupils attend- 
ing the Grammar Schools was 4,287'; in 1864 it was 5,589. In 1854 the number of 
Common Schools was 3,200; in 1864 it was 4,Û'77. In 1854 the number of Free Schools 
reported was 1,117; in 1864 It was 3,459. In 1854 the number Oif Pupils attending the 
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Common Schools was 204,168; in 1864 it was 354,330.. In 1854 the amount provided 
and expended for Common School pU'flposes was $754,340>; in 1864 it was $1,285,318. I 
r('fer to the Table for various other details. 


XIX. THE PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEPARTMENT. 


Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed especially to be the 
Institution of the people at large,-to provide ,for them Teachers, Ap.paratus, Libraries, 
and every possible agency of instruction,-.should, in all its parts and appendages, be 
such as the people can contemplate with res-pect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure 
and profit. While the Schools have been established, and "are so conducted as to leave 
nothing to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompanying 
agencies for the agr
able and substantial improvement of all classes of Students and 
Pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous V
sitors from various parts of 
the Country, as well as many .from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and com- 
plete as the limited means furnished would permit. Such. are the objects of the Edu- 
cational Museum. 
The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by 
the Imperial Government as part of the System of Popular Education,-regarding the 
indirect, as scarcely secondary to the direct, means 'Of forming the taste and character 
of the people. 
It consists of a collection of Sohool Apparatus for Common and Grammar Schools, 
of l\Iodels of Agricultural and other Implements, of Specimens of Natural History of the 
Country, Casts of antique and modern Statues and Busts, etcetera, selected from the 
principal '!\Iuseums in Europe, including Busts of some of the most celebrated characters 
in English and French History; also co.pies of some of the works of the Great Masters 
of the Dutf'h, Flli'mish, Spanish, and espec.ially of the Italian Schools of Painting. These 
Objects of Art are labelled for the information of those who are not familiar with the 
originals, but a descriptive histori-cal Catalogue of them is in courEe of 'Preparation. In 
the evidence given before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, it is 
justly stated" that the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and 
afford a more refined description of enjoyment to the mass of the .p,eople;" and the 
opinion is, at t.he same time, strongly expresEed that as .. people of taste going to Italy 
constantly bring hame bea:utiful modern copies of beautiful originals," it is desired, 
even in Engl'and, that those who have not the opportunity, or means, of travelling 
abroad, should 'be enabled to see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated 
work,s of Raffaelle and other Great Masters; an object no less deEirable in Canada than 
in England. 'What has been thus far done in this branch of Public Instruction, is in part 
the result of a IsmaIl annual sum w,hich, by the liberality of the Leogislature has been 
placed at If:he disposal of the Ohief SThperintendent of Education, out of the Upper Canada 
share of the School Grants, for the pur.pOEe of improvi'D.g School Architecture and 
appliances, and to promote Art, Science and -Literature 'by means of Models, Objects 
and Publications, collected in a Museum connected with the De,partment. 
The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by 'Ì
he Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council of Education, 
appears from succesEive Reports, to be exerting a very sal'utary influence, while the 
School of Art connected with it is iIDþarting instruction to hundreds, In Drawing, Paint- 
ing, :Vlodelling, etcetera. 
A large portion of the contents of our Museum has been procured with a view to the 
School of Art, which has not yet been established, aItho'ugh the preparations for it are 
compl,eted. 'But the 'l\luseum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the Schools; the 
number of Visitors from all .parts of the c.ountry, as well as fro.m abroad, has greatly 
increased during the year, 'although considerable before; many ,have repeated their visit:;; 
again and again; and, I believe, the influence of the 
\'Iuseum quite corresponds with 
what is said of that of the Educational Museum of London. 
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XX. REPORTS OF THC ,LOCAL S{)I'ERIXTEXDEKTS OF CO::\lllIOX SCHOOLS, A1\D OF THE INSPECTOR 
OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.-,PRACTICAL REMARKS.. 


. ---.." 


1. Value 0/ the8e Extract8.-I refer to the Appendix to this ReJ}ort for extracts 
from the Reports of Local School Superintendents of Town
hips, Cities, Towns and incor- 
ported VilIrages,--'3. most important part of my Report.-as containing a practical 
exposition of the actual working of the Bc'hool 'System in nearly five hundred Mruni- 
cipalities in Up.per Canada. The Local .superintendents, in many Townships, and in 
several Villages, Towns, Cities, and even Counties, have made no remarks in trans- 
mitting their Statisti.cal Reports. It may, however, be fairl,y ass,umed that what i,s 
stated in the extracts given,1s applIcable, in a general way, to all the Municipalities. The 
value attache'd to the Local Reports, in the oldest and most advanced of the neighbouring 
States, maybe inferred from the fact that more than one-half of the Annual S'chool 
Reports of the States of Mtaßsachuset
 and New York consist of extractlS from local 
Reports. 
2. These Extracts show the inner life and practical working of the School System. 
The Extracts from local Reports whic.h I have given impartially, ('3.S is clear from the 
diversity of sentiment of persons appointed and paid by the local elected and 'Municipal 
Cor.porations,) state, from personal observations and ex'perience, what is the nature o,f 
the School System, its obstacles and defects, and the views and feelings whic'h more, or 
le.ss, prevail among the people in the various sections of the Province. These Extracts 
also exhibit the inner and practical life of the people in several respects, especially in 
new Settlements, as well as that of the 8chool System; the various hindrances to its 
operations, frOom newness of Settlements and poverty, in .some instances, from ignoranee 
and indifference in others; alsQ the noble way in which people. exert themselves, gener- 
ally, to educate their Children. The different working and results of the same system, 
and of the same measure in the different Townships, Cities, Towns, and V.nlages, show 
how far the obstacles to its progress arise from any defects in the System itself, or from 
the disposition, intelligence, or circumstances of the pe
ple, and of their elected Trustees. 
These Extracts also illustrate the Incal voluntary character of the School System, which, 
Hke the Muni-cipal System, is a power and agency given to the people to manage their 
own affairs in their own way, doing, or spending, much, or Uttle, f.or the education of 
their Children as they please, w.hile the 'Educa.tion lDepartment is an aid to prompt and 
facilitate their exertions, and a special ,help to those who endeavour to 'help themselves 
In the great work which lies at the foundation of the Country's freedom and progress. 
3. In addition to the foregoing considerations, these Extracts from local Reports 
.present several other important facts con'D.ected with the operations o,f <the School 
System. 
First.---2The Importance and Office of Oounty Boards.-Progress.-Third Olass Oer- 
tificates should be limited and given in extreme cases.-The Extracts exhibit a very 
gratlit'yTng improvement in the m.ode in which County Boards of Public. Instruction 
conduct the CExaminatio'D. of Teachers and give .them Certificates of Qualification. It is 
essential to the elevation of both the Teacher and the Sc.hools, that there should be the 
highest possible local standa1"d of the qualifications of Teachers, and that depends- on the 
County and >Circuit ,Boards of Public Instruction. If they are lax in their Examinations 
of Teachers, in the subjects of the Official Programme, and then give Certificates of 
Qualification to Teachers who pass any sort of Examination, they send forth into their 
respective Counties, with their endorsement, Teachers unfit to take charge of their 
Schools, unable to teach many of the more advanced Pupils in the recognized subjects of 
a Common School Education; they thus .wrong individuals, who are taxed for the 
support of the Sch.ools, degrade the office of the Teacher, and 'bring a really unqualified 
Teacher into competition with one well qualified, to 'his personal and financial injury, 
and to the great injury of the Schools themselves. If, on the contrary, the County, or 
Circuit, Boards are thorough in their Examinations, and ,,
ill give a Oertificate of 
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Qualification to no Tea
her who does not come up fully to the Prescribed Standard, and 
will not give a Third-cJass Certificate to any Teacher, ex,cept fr.om one Board :Vleeting 
to another, and only f.or one School, and that only on the application of the Trustees of 
such Section satisfyling the Board of their inability to empl.oy a Teacher of higher 
qualifications,-if County and Circuit Boards will thus act intelligently and patriotically 
for their respective sections of Country, the office of Teacher will become more and more 
elevated, its ranks will be pruned of incompetent and unworthy Members, and the 
efficiency of the SchooLs will be proportionably promoted. No Programme of E
amina- 
tion, 'however 'high, can elevate the 
haracter and qualifications of Teachel'is, without the 
Intelligent and cordial agency of the County and Circuit Boards of Public Instruction. 
They are the rPradical guardians of the S.chools, so far as the character and quaIi'fications 
of Teachers are concerned. It is a maxim founded on experience that the Teacher makes 
the School, and it is the County and Circuit Board that (legally) makes ,the Teacher. I 
earnEEtly 'hope the County.Boards will advance in the noble cause which so many of them 
seem to have pursued during the last year, and the Sc'hools will soon be freed from the 
nuisance of an incompeten't TEacher, who often obtains a Second, or Third, Class Cer- 
tificate through the laxity of some County, or Circuit, Board, and then goes from 
one School Section to another, endeavouring to supplant some reany competent and 
efficient Teacher, 'by offering to teach at a lower Salary; and, w,hen such a supplanter 
meets with 'rt'ustees as mean as himself, a reall)
 worthy Teacher is removed to make 
way for an unworthy one, to the great wrong 0If the more advanced Pupils and their 
Parents, and to the great injury of the S.chool. Such a Teacher is unreasonably dear 
at the lowest price; and, if any Corporation of Trustees can yet be found to sacrifice 
the interests of the children committed to their Trusteeship by employIng such a Teacher, 
It .is to be hoped that no County, or Circuit, Board or PubJLc InstTuctlon wlII put it 
in their ,power to do EO ,by again licensing such a person at all as a Teacher. 


Second.-Evils of Rate-Bills.-It is not possible for any person to read these Extracts 
from local Repol"ts. without being Impressed with the serious loss to the School, and 
many Children of any Section by the continuance, or re-establishment of a Rate-bill 
S.chool. Whatever may be the reader's views on the abstract q'ueEtion of the Free and 
Rate-bill Schools, the perusal of thEse Extracts from the local Reports must eon vince 
him that the Free School has immensely the advantage of the Rate-bin School. That 
whatever other means may 'be employed to secure the education of all the youth of the 
land, the Free School is one absolutely essential means to accomplish that all important 

nd. 


Third.-Evils of employing cheap TeacherS.-These Extracts illustrate the evil of 
employing whatt are miscalled cheap Teachers. One Teacher at a ,Salary of from Five to 
Eight hundred -dollars is often cheaper than another at half that salary, by teaching 
children how to learn, as well as what to learn; by aiding them to form proper habits, 
as well as to make r'8.ipid progress. Yet, many Trustees are s-e deluded by a narrow 
minded selfishness, >that they act differently in the employment of Teachers from 'What 
they do In the employment of Clerks, or even of Labourers, or In the 'Pur,ehase of 
c.ommon articles of use,-they sell the priceless time and habits of children, not to say 
their ,principJes 
nd the social Interest OIf the neighbourhood, for the sake of a few 
dollars in the Salary of the Teacher. I'll an American School Report It is jUEtIy 
observed: 


.. We have learned Ito distrust cheap things, as Hkely to prove most costly in the 
end. Contractors d'or cheap Army Cloth'Ïng have earned and received the just maled'ic- 
tions of the Government, while no man probably .feels himself the richer for the servï.ce 
of this class of operators in the market. Cheap Literature and cheap garments are 
enormously e
ensive at any price; 'but of all things, we believe cheap Teachers,
heap 
as to their attainments and qualifications for the duties of the Schoolr,oom,-are the 
most ex'pensive luxury with which Parents ever indulged their Children. We do not deny 
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that the merits of a Teacher are not alone to be measured by 'his Salary. 
f'Oreover, 
we do not forget that the most accompl'ished and 
ucce
sful Teacher ;was once a 
beginner, labouring as !faithfully for the impr.ovement of his Pupils as he now dOH with 
five, or ten, times 'the amount of his former Salary. ,But this i,s no reason why we 
should adopt a system that makes bhe small sum at which a Teacher -can be had, his 
chief recommendati'ons. This is trifiing with a trust that 'is second to none in import- 
ance. If we are sick, Iwould we invite the novice to exper,iment upon our case, at the 
cost of healt'h and its ,blessings; if we have a fractured bone, would we commit it to 
the hands of one unskilled in surgery, at the exp'ense of a Ufe-Iong deformity; nor 
should we commit the welfare of the risi'llg generation to a mere adventurer in the art 
of teaching, eyen though he may 'be secured at moderate wages." 


Fourth.-Evils of Changing Teachers.-These Extracts from lo
al Report'S llIustrate 
also the evils of frequently changing Teachers. }It is trlle that an incompetent Teacher, Dr 
a Teacher of bad manners, or bad morals, (if there be any such,) s'hould be changed as 
soon as possible, .and as soon as poss'ible removed from the ranks of Teachers; but a faith- 
ful and efficient Teacher should be retained as a rare and valuable treasure. No College, 
.or Private School, \wuld be considered worthy of confidence 'that changed its instructors 
once, or tw'ice, a year; nor can any Common School prosper, or be efficient under such 
a system. In a Massachusetts local School Report, the Committee, while urging the 
retaining of the same 'Te,achers for a number of T'erms, remarks: 
.. The Schools of other Townships are reaping the benefit from this plan, and the 
cour
e is an obV'ious one, for each Teacher has a way of his own, and must spend about 
half a Term tearing away the superstructure of his predecessor, and rearing another. 
which perhaps is not superior to the one superseded, and a great loss of time to the 
School, is 'the result." 


Fifth.-Prizes to Pupils in the Schools.-I refer likewise to these Extracts from local 
Superintendents' Reports, for illustrations of {he system of Libraries and Prizes. I'll 
some instances but little ,benefit appears to be derived from the Libraries, while, in the 
great majority I()f cas'es, the most salutary influence is exerted by them. In but one, or 
two instances is objection expressed to the distribution of Prize Books as a reward of 
merit to Pupils of tIre Schools, and, i'll but four instances, is doubt eXjpressed as to the 
beneficial influence of it. In these exceptional -caSES the evil, H any, has doubtless 
arisen ,from an exceptional mode of d'istributing Prizes,-being the act.o:f the Teacher, 
or of persons equally liable to the suspicion of partiality. But where the Examination 
for the Prizes for proficiency are so conducted as to give no room for the sus,picion of 
favouritism, and w'here the record is so kept, and so adjudged in regard to Prizes for 
punctuality and good conduct, as to be equally above any reasonable suspioi.on of unofa'Ïr- 
ness, the distribution of Prizes as rewards to Pupils for proficiency and good conduct 
muS't exert the most beneficial influen
e; and this, with the exceptions referred to, is the 
all 'but unanimous tEstimony .of the local Reports, as it is the universal experience of 
the Colleges, and the best Schools in both Europe and America. It is the order of 
Providence, in every day life, that while the slothful hand 'hath no.thing, the diligent 
hand maketh rich; and merit and attainments are the 'Pr.ofessed gr,ounds of all Prizes 
and rewards and d'istinctiom: whi.ch are bestowed in civil and political J.iife. For any 
person, therofore, to .object to encouraging diligence and good conduct in Schools, by the 
distribution of Prizes, (and these Prizes consisting of good Books, obtained at half price,) 
as the rewards of successf'ul dil1gence and good conduct, is to object to the principles 
of Holy Scripture, and the rule of Providence, and the universal practice of civiUzed 
mankind in all other matters of common every day Ufe. The distribution of Prize 
Books in the Schools is the means of diffusing a great deal of useful and enterta'ining 
knowledge among the yO'ung, while Ì't exerts a powerful and wide-sp-read influence in 
favour of diligence and goo.d conduct among the Pupils of the Schools. In some Schools 
this influence may be more limited t'han in others; but it wiU always be more, or less, felt 
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for good, where the S)ï:tem is prop'erly administered. There are, indeed, many mur- 
murers and envious persons against the wisdom and equity of the diSitribution oJ Divine 
Providence; and it would be surprising, indeed, if there 'Were nQt SQme who would be 
dissatisfied and envious at the distribution of rewards and distinctions among the PupiIE 
of the S,chooJs; but 'this is no more an argument against the system ()If rewards and d:s- 
tinctions in the Schools, than in the Divine and human government of mankind.. 


Sixth.-Religiolls Character of the School Systent.---4Furthermore, two of these local 
Reports may be referred to as ,illustrating the Religious aspect of the COiIlllIDon School 
SystEm. By the Extracts generally, it will be seen that Religious Exercises' obtain in 
a majority of the SchooJs, and some Religious Instruction is given in many of them. 
But an Extract from a very admirable 'Report of the Local Superintendent of Schools 
for the City of Toronto, and an -Extract from the Report of the Principal of the Central 
School in the City of HamiJton, show ,the facilities which the S,chool SyEtem affords to 
the Clergy of the several Religious Persuas'ions to give ReJigious Instruction to the 
Pupils of their respective persuasions, in ,connection with the Schools. In the City of 
Hamilton, Ithe Clergy of the different ReligiQus Persuasions have for several yean given 
Religious Instruction to the PupiJs of their respective Congregations, every Friday 
afternoon, from three to four o'clock, and with the most beneficial results. Last year 
one of the Clergy of the Ohl1roh of England in the City of Toronto pursued the sanne 
course in connection with one of the City Schools. What is thm: done by one of the 
Clergy in the City of Toronto, and by all the Clergy in the City of Hamilton, may be 
dQne by the Clergy of all the CitiES, Towns, Villages, and I may add, 'Townships, of 
l"pper Canada, and in connection with all the Scoools,-thus illustrating the harmony 
of the system with the Religious Denominations of the Country, and the Religious 
interes'ts in connection with the Schools. 


Seventh.-Grammar SChools.-Inspector's Report.-Xecessity of amending the Latc.- 
Although I do not assume any responsibility as to the opinions therein, any more 
than as to the opinions expressed in the local Reports of Common Schools; yet the 
statement and suggestions contained in the Report of the Inspeotor of Grammar Schools 
are an additional proof and illustration, (if any were neCeESary,) of the need Qf 
important amendments in the Grammar School Law, without which the Grammar Schools 
will al"ays 'be a defective branch of our System of Public Instruction, although they 
have considerably improved, notwithstanding the essential defects of the present Grammar 
School Law. 


XXI. MILITARY DRILL IN' THE SCHOOLS. 


It is a well known maxim, that" To be prepared for war, is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace." The events of the last four years have drawn the attention 
of the LegiElature and of the whole Country to this important subject. ::\filitary exer- 
cises to some extent have formed a part of the Gymnastic Instruction in the Normal 
and 
'Iioodel Schools; but, during the last two years a ::\Iilitary Association has been 
formed among the Teachers-in-training in the Normal School, and the Government has 
furnished them with the requisite Arms, on application, through Major Denison, who 
has visited, inspected and encouraged them with his usual skill and energy. The Board 
of Common School 'Trustees in the City of Toronto, (as may be SEèIl by rf'ferring to the 
Report of their Local Superintendent,) have, with praiseworthy intelli.gence and public 


.With a view to obviate the alleged evils of the distribution of prizes by favouritism, 
the Education Department has prepared a series of merit cards of five grades, to be given 
to the pupils on the result of each recitation, or as an acknowledgment of punctuality, or 
good conduct. The comparative aggregate of these merit cards in the possession of the 
pupils, at the end of a school term, determines the right of 
uch pupils to prizes of more, 
Jr less value, as the case may be. A description of these Merit Cards is given in the 
Chief Superintendent's Annual Report for 1865, as well as directions as to the best mode- 
of awardlng them. 
VI.-5 
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Spirit, introduced a regular system of Military Drill among the senior male Pupils .of 
their Schools; the BoaI'ld of Trustees i
 Port Hope have done the same. The extracts 

rom th'e Report of the Board of Tru.steeE of the City of London, C. W., show the 
admirable measures adopted f.or introducing :\Iilitary Drill among the Pupils of their 
Central School, and the great success of it. The system of Military Drill can be intro- 
duced into the Schools of all the Cities, Towns, and Villages in Upper Canada, and, 
perhapE in some of the larger rural Schools; and the :\lilitary training of Teachers in 
the Xormal School, together with the large number of persons who are being taught 
and certificated in the Government 
lilitary Schools. afford great facilitieE for making 
Military Drill a ,part of the i!lstruction given in the Grammar and Common Sçhools 
referred to. * 
In the neighbouring S.tates this subject is engaging the anxious attention of the 
Government and Legi'Slature; and :\Iilitary Drill is likely to become a part of the System 
of Education oif all the Public Sc,hools of their Cities and Towns. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts, at its laft Session, 'paß1Sed a rEsolution directing the State Board .of 
Education .. to take into consideration the subject .of introducing an organization of 
Scholars, about the age of twelve years, for the purpose .of :\1iUtary JDTill and School 
disoipline." The Board appointed a Committee, (of which the Governor of the State w
s 
Chairman,) to Ï'nvestigate the subject, and to enquire into the result of an experiment 
which has been tried -for two, or three, years, in .one of the 'TowD's of the State- the 
Town of Bro-okline. The result of the enquiry is thus s'tate-d: 


.. The Boys in the older Class can be already selected from their playmates by the 
improvement of their forms. Habits of prompt, instant, and unconditional obelPence 
are also more success'fully inculcated by this system of instruction than by any other 
with which we are acquainted. A perJect knowledge .of the duties of a Sold"ier can be 
taught to the Boys during the time of their attendance at the Flublic Schools, thus 
obviating the necessity of this acquisition after the time of the Pupil has 'be-come more 
valuable. A proper system of :\lilitary Instruction in the Schools of our C<>mmonwealth 
would furnish us with the most perfect Militia in the 'VorId; and we have little doubt 
that the good sense of the people will soon arrange such a system in all the Schools of 
the Btate." 


The Committee adds the following remarks, which are as applicable to Upper 
Canada, as they are to l\1.assachusetts:- 
.. The Public Schools are maintaJined at the Public expense, In order to prepare youth 
for the duties Orf Oltizenshlp. One of these duties is to aid in the defence of the Gov- 
ernment, .whenever, and however, assailed. Surely, then, there is no incongruity, no 
"'ant of reason, in fntroducing into the 'Schools such studies and modes of discipline as 
shall prepare them Jor !the discharge of this, equally with other duties which the Citizen 
owes to the State. 
II But, can this be d,one without detriment to progress in other branches? Can it be 
done without loss of time? The Committee is satisfied that it .can, and that, thereby 
a large .amount .of practical knowledge and diEcipline in 
lilitary affairs may be 
attained; and at the same time a very great saving of time and labour be effected, 
which, under a system of adult training, would be withdrawn from the productive 
industry of the Country." 


E. A. Meredith. LL.D., Ag,gistant Secretary .of the Province, read before the Liter- 
ary and Hi-storical Society of Quebec. in April, 1864, and has publ'ished in Pamwhlet 
form an instructive and suggestive paper on " Short School Time and Military, o.r Naval 
Drill, in connection with an efficient Militia System." This paper embodies much 


· According to the testimony of experienced Educationists, where military drill ha<; been 
Introduced Into the Schools, it has resulted in contributing largely to the discipline of 
these .schools, and in promoting obedience and order. 
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curious and useful information and many facts as to the EUC'CESS and effects of fewer 
S-chool hours each day than those usually occupied in the Schools.. 


::\IISCELLA
EOUS OBSERVATlO
S BY THE CHIEF SUPERIXTEXDEXT. 


""hile the various statistics show a general progress in the Schools, both ae to 
attendaJ).ce and efficiency, as also in regard to the sums provided by local voluntary 
taxation for their support, there are some examples of individual :\Iunicipal proceeding, 
and some facts and principles developed in the working of the system, which deserve 
BIPedal remark. 


1. Individual examples of noble conduct.-I had pleasure in noticing, in my last 
Report, the example of the HonQurruble Mr. J'ustice Wilson, who, p.reviously to his 
elevation to the Bench, and while engaged in large professional business, acted as Local 
Superintendent of Sohools in the City of London, Canada West, and there contri'buted 
the remuneration allowed him lor ,his servièes, ($100 per annum,) to the purchase of 
Prizes for Pupils in the Schools. His affectio'llate and valuable parting counsels to the 
!\Ianagers and Supporters O'f the London Schools, were giTen among the Extr8lcts of 
local Reports in my last Annual Report, as well as in a Separate Chapter in this 
History. I was also happy to remark that the Lord -Bishop of Huron, (Doctor Cronyn,) 
had not only consented to succeed ::\Ir. Justice Wilson as Local Superintendent of 
Sohools, but had also followed his example in contributing the s'alary allowe;d to the 
Local Superintendent, for the purchase of Prizes to en-courage and reward meritorious 
Pup.ils in the Schools. The Board oJ Trustees in their last Report remark as folIows:- 
The Board have again to express their thanks to the Right Reverend the Lo.rd 
Bishop of Huron for his liberality in placing at their dis,po.sal, for the purchase of 
Prize Books, the whole amount of Salary attached to the office of 'Local Superintendent 
v. hich he now 'holds. 
Another very gratifying example of liberality and deep interest in the advancement 
of the Schools has been given by the Honourable BiHa Flint, who proposed the annual 
donation of Ten dollars for the purchase of Prize IBooks to each of the twenty-three 
Townships of the Trent Division, upon the condition that each Towmhip Council shall 
contri'bute a like sum. As the Education Department contributes a sum equal to that 
which is provi'ded ,from local sources for the same purpose, a list of c-arefuUy selected 
Prize Books to the value o.f $40 is thus sent to each Township in the Trent Div
sion, 
to instruct and entertain hundreds of youth, as well as t'Ü promote a noble emulat1o
 
among the Teachers of the Schools, and among the Pupils, as tJhe Prizes are awarded 
on a competitive Township Examination of the Candidates from the several Schools. 
It is also gratifying to remark that some twenty Tov. nship Councils, 'Within the last 
few months, have appropriated from $10 to $30 each, for Prizes to the Schools, to be 
awarded on examination by a Township Committee of Examiners. In one, or two, 
instances, the County Councils have 3!ppropriated certain s'ums to establish County 
Prizes, for which the Pupils of the various Schools ()If the Townships in the County 
compete, by examination before a County Committee of Examiners. The experiment 
has been very successful and satiefactory. 'By a system of Prizes established, in the first 
place, by the Trus.tees of each School for the Pupils of such S.chool, and secondly, by the 
Township Council, for competition by the best Pupils of the various Sohools in the 
Township; and thirdly, by the County Council for competition by the best Pup.iIs of the 
Schools of the several Townships in the County, every Pupil in every School will be 
distin.guished and rewarded according to his merits, the best Pupils and best Schools 
in eaCJh Township will receive their merited distinctions and encouragements, and then 
the best Pupils and the most successful Teachers in the County will also obtain their 


-This paper Is again referred to In connection with an Interview with the Minister of 
MillUa, with a view to Introduce military drill Into the Grammar Schools when the Gram- 
mar Scoool Law was revised and amended In 1866. 
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hard-earned and merited distinction and rewards; a healthful and salutary influen
e 
will be imparted to both Teachers and Pupils througho'ut each County and Township, 
and many thousands -of most u
eful and entertaining Books will be annually circulated, 
and circulated in 'a way that gives them the highest value, and secure.s their most 
extensive and attentive perusal. One can scarcely conceive a method so economical and. 
effectual for prompting Pupils to good conduct and diligence in the Schools, f-or animat- 
ing Teachers in their duties, promoting the efficiency of the Schools, and diffusing useful 
knowled,ge throughout every ::\Iunicipality of Upper Canada. 
The 
lunicipal Council and Board of Hchoal Trustees of the City of Toronto have 
set a noble example of encouraging diligence among the Teachers and Pupils of theit 
Schools, by not only procuring and giving Prizes, but founding seven free Scholarships. 
each tenable for two years in the Grammar S<"hool. These Prizes and Scholarships are. 
competed for 'by a paper and oral Examination before Examiners alppointed by the Board 
of Trustees. At the,se Examinations the Pupils of the various City Common Schools 
compete and the Prizes and S.cholarships, (signed by the ::\I'ayor with the Corp-orate Sea
 
of the City,) are distributed at an annual Public 
leeting, held in the City Hall. In 
this manner meritorious and promising Pupils of the Common S-chools earn a free 
Grammar School education thr<rugh the liberality of the )llUnicipality, and thus make 
their way to the Pniversity, where the education is almost free. One, or two, County 
Councils have adopted the same enlightened course. Should every Muni.cl,paUty, whether 
County, Township, City, Town, or Village, adopt this course, an immense impulse would 
be given to the Co.mmon Schools, and the best Pupils in them, (however poor their 
Parents might be,) would, by indivÌ'dual merit and :\1.uniciJpal liberality combined, secure 
a free Grammar School education, preparatory to active life. or entering the Provincial 
University, and thus the finest youthful intellect and character of the land would be 
devel.oped and prepared for the future duties and usefulness of citizenship. 


2. School DiscipZine.-Use of the Rod.-A question much discussed in many School 
Sections is that of School discipline and the use of the Rod, in the cor,rection of Pupils. 
The Regulations estabUshed by law provid-e that each ::\1'aster, (or Mistress,) .of a School 
is:- 


II To 'Practice such discipline as woul'l! be exercised by a judicious Parent in his 
Fam.ily; avoiding corporal puni
hment, except when it shall appear to him to be 
imperatively necessary; and, in all such cases, .he shall keep a record of the offence and 
punishment [or the inspection of the Trustees, at, or before, the next public Examina- 
tion, when said record shall be destroyed. For gross misconduct, or a violent, or 
wilful opposition to his authority, the ::\laster may 
uspend a Pupil from attending the 
School, forthwith inf-orming the Parent, or Guardian, of the fact, and of the reason of 
it, and communicating the same to the Trustees, through the' Ohairoman, or Secretary 
But n.o Pupil shall be expelled without the authority of the Ttrustees." 


It is clear, from these Regulations, that a 'Teacher has a right to suspend a Pupil 
from School 'for misconduct. It is also clear that a Teacher has a right to inflict cor- 
poral punishment upon a Pu,pil, (without reference to his age,) when" it shall appear 
to him to be im.peratively neces,sary." But, as a check upon any 'hasty and doubtful 
exercise of 'discipline, the Teach-er is required to inform both the Parents -of a Pupi1
 
and the Trustees in ,case of suspension, and to keep a record, for the inspection of the 
Trustees, of both the offence and punishment in any case of corporal chastisement. 
But there are some who go to the extreme of objecting to all corporal punishment 
of Pupils by the Teacher. "Cpon the same ground should they object to carporal punish- 
ment O'f a Ch.ild by a Parent,-an objection contrary to Scripture and to common sense. 
The best Teacher, like the best Parent, will seldom resort to the Rod; but there are 
occasions when it <,annot be wisely avoid,ed. It often happens that Parents whose 
Children most need the Rod of co.rredion are the first to object to it. Children that 
are perfectly governed at home, will seldom, if ever, need the Rod .of correction, or sus- 
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pension, or even reproof at School; hut Children who are irregular, or not governed at 
home, can seldom be governed at School without the Rod. But this exercise of discipline 
should never be done in a passion, or under the influence of angry feelings. A Teacher 
should never allow himself to punish a Pupil until hiE mind is calm and his heart free 
from anger. He should rebuke and chastise in love,-showing that he acts from a sense 
of duty, and from kindness to the Pupil punished, as well as for the .order and wel,fare 
of the whole School. The Board of Ed'ucation Jor the State of Massachusetts have so 
dearly and forcibly expressed my views on this subject, that I adopt the following words 
from their last Annual Report:- 
.. The BOoard has a word t'o say at this time on the subject of School di-scipline. 
There are two extremes in the management of Chi1dren,-<me in the line of co,rporal 
punishment, the other in that of moral suasion,--which are to be avoided. An excess 
of beating was the special vice of former ages. The strong reaction of public sentiment 
"as sometimes carried to the injudicious extreme of totally d,iscarding the Ferule and 
the Rod. Love is the power which v. as thought to be omnipotent in contr,ol. In later 
years, a healthful medium has been more generally attained. But, either because the 
tendency to the old system of flogging has been increasing, or from other reasons, the 
subject has come up again in some quarters for renewed discusfion. The Board are not 
of the opinion that scolding and beating are the most efficient ni'odes of government, 
nor do they !believe that large numbers of Children can be permanently controlled by 
any measure of mere love and tact which the largest hearted Teacher ma,y possess. 
There is an infinite love ever yearning over man, but l.ts influence has never yet of 
ÏtEelf alone been param()unt over the race. In the arrangements of Providence, or of 
La"., penalty meets us wherever we go. Xo wisdom, or moral force, in Rulørs, or 
adoministraUonS', lWas ever sufficient of itself to sustain an orderly Government. 
Xations, States, Armies, Xavies need compulsion, as well as advice and persuasion. 
Children Ehould learn to obey and submit themselves, without questioning, to legitimate 
rule. The same S'Criptures which say" Children, obey your parents" and "Chasten thy 
Son while there is hope," say also, "Fathers, 'prov'oke not your Children to wrath." 
The counsel applies to School Teachørs. While they insist in obedience, they should 
make the School-room pleasant, and the Children happy. But, when Teachers depart 
from these prindrples of humanity and justice, when they are Euspected .of severity and 
exces-s of punishment, care shQuld be taken by Parents, and especially by Committees, if 
they must criticise the School management adversely, that they do not weaken the hands 
of its authority, and, by license unconsciously given, multiply oc'casions for penalty. 
The only Eafe course is to invest the Teacher with authority and restrain him .in the 
exercise of it. If he abuses the trust, and .ls Incorr,igible, when advised, let Committees 
exercise the power given them to dismiss him quietllY and obtain a better." 
3. Compulsory Attendance of Pupils at School.-In connection with the subject of 
Free Schools, that of compulsory attendance at Sch'Ools has engaged milch attention and 
diseuSE ion. It is now generally admitted that each Child has as much right to the 
growth of its mind as of its body; and; the more so, as he is more distinguished as an 
intellectual and moral being, than as a mere animal; and as the character of the mind 
and heart of a Child, when grown up to maturity, affeds more deeply his own happiness 
and welfare and the interests of society at large than the growth and character of his 
bOdy. The starvation of a Ohild's mind, Is, therefore, more criminal than the starvation 
of his body; and thus the obligation to educate a Child is more imperative than to 
clothe and feed him. This is clear, whether we rea8.on from the claims of the individual, 
or from the obligations of Pa.rents and of society, or from the will of .God, as indicated 
by His Providence and iRis Word. 
The obligations of Parents and society are co-extensive with the rights of the 
individual. To provide fQr universal education, therefore, is to recognise the hJgheEt 
rights of individual humanity. and to promote the best interests of society; as ooucatiron 
is a most potent instrument to ,prevent crime and develop the original and essenUal 
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elements of the wealth and civilization .of a people; for there is no instance .of a people 
being wealthy and civilized, much less free and great, in the absence of e'ducation. The 
fact that education is a public interest is the ground on which provision is made for its 
support. :Education,-'univecr-slal EducaUon,-is a public necessity, as well as a public 
interest. What is the interest of the public is .obligatory upon each individual, and 
that, so far as taxati.on is concerned, according to the amount of propeTty which is 
possessed by him and protected .for him in the community, and which re-cei.ves its avail- 
able value from the collective enteT!prise and labo'urs of the -community, as well as of his 
own. Ex-Governor B.outwell, of l\ías'sachusetts, has well remarked, in one of 'his Volumes 
of excellent School Alddresses, that,- 


" The only rule upon which Taxes can be levied justly is that the object s.ought is of 
public necessity, or manifest public convenience. It quite often happens that men of 
our own generation are insensible, or indifferent, to the true relation '01' the Citizen to 
the cause of education. S.ome seem to imagine that their interest in S-c'hools, and, .of 
course, their mere oblig.ation to support them, ceas'es with the education of their own 
Ohildren. This is a gnat error. The public has no right to levy a tax for the education 
of any particular Child, or family of Children; but its right oJ taxati.on commences 
when the education, or plan of education, is universal, and ceases whenever the plan 
is limited, or the operations of the system are circumsüribed. No man can be taxed 
properly because he has Children of his own to ed'ucate; this may be a reason with some 
f.or the cheerful payment, but it 'has, in itself, no element o.f a just principle. When, 
however, the lPeople decide that education is a matter of public concern, their taxa- 
tion for its promotion rests upon the same foundaUon as the most important dep.art- 
ments of a Government. 'Åß Parents, we have a special interest in our Children; as 
Citizens, it is this, that they may be honest, industrious and effective :in their labolurs. 
This interest we have in all Children." 


But the duty t'Ü provide for the education of all, involves also the right and duty 
to see that all are educated. This involves the question of the compulsory attendance 
of Children at School. If a community provides .f.or the education .of all its Children, 
by the estabHshment O'f a Flr'ee 8.chool, .or Seho1ols,-doing so, upon the ground that 
ignorance is a public evil, and education is a public gaod, and that each Child born has 
a right t.o the .f.o.od essential to the g!'QlWth of the mind, as well as of the ,body,-then 
'has such a community an undoubted right to see that none shall ,be de,prived of that 
right, and that the evil of ignorance shaH n.ot be inflicted upon the public, any m.ore 
tl}an the evil of robbery, theft, ar incendiarism. 
In the )Jew Ellg1and States, Especially in that of 
lassachusetts, this subject has 
engaged much attention, and Laws 'have been pas,sed for the punis'hment and ,prevention 
of School Truancy and absenteeism. By these State Laws, each C'Ïty, or 
T.own, is author- 
ized to pass By-laws on the subject. TwO' classes of Children are c.onsidered by these 
Laws, namely Truants, that is, Children who ,having 'been sent to S.choo] absent them- 
selves from it without the knowledge 0'Í their Parents, or Teachers; and Absentees, 
that is, Children who are never sent to School by their Parents, and never attend it. 
The Legislature .of 
llassachusetts, (April the 3Ooth, 1862,) passed the foll.owing Act, 
entitled II An Act concerning Truant Children and Absentees !r()m School." 
/Be it enacted, etcete.ra. as follows:- 


Ie Section 1.-Each City and Town shall make all nee,dful prOVISIOns and arrange- 
ments concerning habitual Truants, and als,o concerning Children wandering about the 
Streets or public places of any City, or Town, having no lawful occupation or 'business, 
not attending School, and growing up in ignorance, between the ages o-f seVf
n and six- 
teen 
ars; and shall also make all such By-laws respecting such Children as shall be 
deemed most conducive to their welfare and the good order of such City, or Town; and 
there shan be annexed to such By-laws suitable penalties not exoeeding Twenty dollars 
für anyone breach. 
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.. Section 2.- Any minor convicted of 'being an habitual Truant, or any child con. 
victed o.f wandering about in t.he Streets olr public ,places, oJ any City, or Town, hav- 
ing no lawful o.ccupation, or business, not attending S.chool, and growing up in 
ignorance, 'between the ages of seven and sixte.en years, may, at the discretion of the 
Justice, or Court having jUI'1Isdiction of the case, instead of the fine mentioned in the 
First Section, be committed to any such Institution of Instruction, House of Refoi'ma- 
tion, or suita-ble situation .provided for the purpose, under the authority of the First 
Section, for such time, not exceeding two years, ås such Justice, or Court, may deter- 
mine." 


In each City, or Town, where this Law is carried into effect, specIal Policemen, or 
"Truan t Officers," are appointed, to whom Teachers report the names and residence of 
truant P.upils, and to whom c01mplaints -of absenteeism are ma!de, and whose duty !t is 
to search out all Truants and Absentees within the prescribed sphere of their labours, 
and bring them to the Police Court. One of these TI'1Uant Omcera in the City of 
BOEton, states:- 


"I have investigated eleven hundred and ninety-one cases during the year, recorded 
the names of three hundred and twenty-one Truants and obtained pr,oof of two thou- 
sand and ninety-nine truancies." 


The following is the account of the first .conviction under the State law c-oncerning 
.AJbsenteeog: - 


.. On the 21st of Avril, 1863, a Boy was brought before Justice Maine, of the Police 
Court, charged 'With wandering about the Streets and public placeE of the City, having 
no lawful occupation, or business, not attending School, and growing up in ignorance, 
between the ages of seven and sixteen years; and the charge having 'been sustained by 
sufficient evidence, the delinquent was sentenced to the House of ReformaUon for two 
years." 


One .of the Agents of the MasEachusetts ,Board of Education says:- 
II In a few Towns the Laws in reference to Truants and Absentees from School are 
faithfuUy carried out, and with the happiest results, while in .others these laws are Ov&- 
looked, 'or utterly disregarded." 


The Superintendent oJ Public Schools for the City of Boston says, in a recent 
repo,rt: - 


"We have f.our Truant Officers app-ointed by the Mayor and conflrmedby the Board 
of Aldermen, who devote their W'hole time t'O the busineE-s of aiding Teachers in sup- 
pressing the evil of truancy, and in se.curing the attendance of Absentees from School. 
The services of these Officers have contributed in no small degree to extpnd' the benefits 
of education to a large class of Children who 'Would 'Otherwise haNe -been deprived of 
its blessings. Indeed, the law pr.ovides' ,for the appointment of the Truant Offie-ere, and 
makes Children, not attending any School, or without any regular, or lawful, o,ccups- 
tion, or grow-ing up in ignorance, between the ages of five and sixteen years, liable to 
punishment, and is now a permanent and an indispensable element of our System of 
PubLic Education." 
The following is the benevolent law of the State of Massachusetts in regard to the 
employment of Children in manufacturing EstabliEhments-fÍorming the first two sec- 
ti-ons of the 42nd Chapter 'Of the General Srtatu tes :- 
"Children of the ages of twelve years and under the age of fifteen years, who have 
re,sided in this State for the term of six months, shall not be employed in a manufac- 
turing Eßtablishment, unless within twelve months next preceding the term of such 
employment the,y have attended some Public or Private Day School, under Teachers 
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approved by the Scho-ol Committee of the ,place in which said S.chool waE kept, at least 
one term of eleven 'weeks, and unless they shall attend such a Soehool for a like period 
during each twelve months of their employment. Children, und.er twelve years of age, 
having res-ided in this State .for a like period, shall not be so employed, unless they have 
attended a like Soch-oül :f-or the term 'of eighteen weeks, within twelve months next 'pre- 
ceding their employment, and a like term during each twelve months of suoh employ- 
ment. 
"The Owner, Agent, or Superintendent, of a manufacturing Estæblishment, who 
omploys a Child in violation of the provisions of the preced-ing Secti-on, shalI forfeit a 
sum n'ot exceeding Fifty dollars for each -offence, to be recovered by indictment, to the 
use of the Public Schools in the City, or 'Town, where such Establishment is situated; 
and the Sch-ool C.ommittees in the several Cities and TO"TIS s,hall proEecute for all such 
forfeitures." 


Surely the 
Iunicipal Councils of the Townships, Cities, Towns, and Villages in 
Upper Canada should be invested with as large ,powers as those of any New England 
State, that they may protect themselveE from the evils of idleness and ignorance; that 
they may Iprotect helpless Children against the cruel neglect and heartlessness of their 
unnatural Parents; that they may secure t-o all the youth -of their respective jurisdic- 
tions. and t-o society at large, the blessings of that education for which they have pro- 
yided by the establishment of Free Schools. The MunÌcpal Councils, (especially in 
Townships,) might pass By-laws imposing penalties in the form of Statute Labor, in 
case fines cannot be eol1eded, upon Parents who do not send their Childrem, from five 
to sixteen years o,f age, to some Public, -or Private, School, a certain number of 'IIHmths 
each year. 


4. Free Schools.-It has been Ehown, by references on a preceding page, that nearly 
al1 the Common Schools in Upper Canada are Free,-made so, not by Act of ParLiament, 
but by decisions of the Rate-payers themselves in the various :Municipalities. It is 
worthy -of remark that where Free Schools have been longest .esta,blished, t.he system is 
most highly valued, and most affectionately cherished, as will be seen by the !following 
Extracts from the last received Annual Report of the School Committee at iBost-on:- 


" If there IS any {Jne cause which has contributed 'lli-ore than any {Jther to produce 
that remarkable degree of ha,ppiness, contentment, and of moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion, whic'h pervade all classes of the pe-ople, in our City and Commonwealth, that 
caJUse is the suc
ess.ful {Jperation of the sy-stem of Free Schools. And the ME is of the 
system is, that the property of all; without distinction, shall be applied to the educa- 
tion of all. The PTincip1e and its operation can hardly be 'better described than in the 
following language of !\lIT. Daniel Webster, in the Convention of the State in 1820:- 


.. For the purp-o.8e of PubHc Instruction, we hold every man subject to taxation. in 
proportion to his property, and we look not to the question whether he, him-self, have, 
or have not, Children to be benefited by the education for which he pays. We regard 
it as a wise and liberal system of police, by which 'prop.erty, and life, and the peace of 
society are secured. We seek to prevent in some measure the extension of the Penal 
Code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative principle of v,irtue and of knowledge, in 
an early age. We hope to excite a feeling of respectability, and a sense of character, 
by enlargin.g the capacity and increasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By 
general imtructi-on we seek, as far as possible, to purify the wh-ole moral atmosphere; 
t<> keep good sentiments uptpermost. and to burn the strong ,current of feeling and 
opinion, as well .as the censures of the Law, and the denunciations {Jf Religion, against 
immorality and crime. \Ve hope for a security, beyond the Law, and above the Law, 
in the prevalence of enlightened and well principled moral sentiment. !\Ve do not, 
indeed, expect all men to be philosophers, or Statesmen; but we confidently trust, and 
our expectatioon of the duration of our System of Government rests on that truEt, that, 
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by the diffusi'On of general knowledge, and good and virtUJ>us sentiments, the political 
fabric may be secure, as well against open violence and overrtilirow, as against the slow 
but sure undermining .of licentiousness. 
.. It is every poor man's undoubted birthright, it is the gre8ltest bles'S.ing which our 
Constitution has secured to him, it Is his solace in life, and 
t may well be his consola- 
tion in death, that his Country stands .pledged, by ,the faith which .it has plighted to all 
Its citizen,;, to protect his Children from ignorance, barbarism and vice." 


The comparative progress .and I'esu}.ts of Fr.ee .public and ,private Schools in the 
City 'Of Boston itself are clearly set forth in the following forcible language o,f the City 
Superinltendent, in his Annual Report, addressed to the School Committee:- 


.. How far our system of Public Instruction supplies the educ8ltionoal wants of all 
cl'asses in the Community, the wealthier, as well as the poorer, is a question of much 
interest and importance. From the first estæbl'ishment of our iSchools, they have been 
fre.e alike to -the Children of the high and of the low, and, for the purpose of maill1tain- 
ing them, every man is held subject to taxation in pmpor,uon to his property, wUhout 
regard to the question whether he may, or may not, choose to avail himself of ,the 
advantages which they afford. A system of Schools free to all, supported by the prop- 
erty of al1, good enough for all, and actually educating the Children of all, is an ideal 
perfeCJtion which we may perhaps never eXJpect to become a reality. Private tuition 
will probably find patronage more, or less, extensive in eveTY highly ed'Ucated com- 
munity. But the Public Schools in proportion as they are elevated and improved, 
take the place of privaite Sem1inaries in educating the Children of the larger Tax- 
payers; and as the ,proportion of large T.ax-.payers who send their Children to the 
Public Schools increases, the means provided for the support of these Schools will 
be more and more liberal. These propositions are fuBy iUus-trated in the history of 
our System ,of Public EducaJtion. The reason why we can afford to sustain our Schools 
on .a scale so liberal, is found in the fact that they are universally patronized by 
those Parents who have the means to educate their Children .els'ewhere. A comparison 
of the statistics of .the Public and Priva-te Schools of Boston for the y.ear 1817, with 
those for the present year, will exhi:bit our progress in this respoot, which, I think. 
is without a parallel. 
.. In the year 1817, the Town of Boston was thoroughly canvassed under the direction 
of the Sch'0ol Committee, to ascertain the actual state of ed'ucation. The result of this 
inquiry was presented in a carefully .prepared Report, which was printed and circula'Ìe-d 
among the people. From .this interæting Document it appears that the whole number 
of Childrûn in \the eight Public ,Sch'0ols was 2,365, educated at the cost of about 
$22,000. At the same time .there were 262 Private Sohools, sup.ported at the expense 
of the Parents, .excepting eight, which we-re maintained by the charity of individuals. 
The number of Pupils in these Private Schools, was 4,13.2, and the expense of them. 
$49,154. It appears that the number ()of Pupils in the PrtÍ\'-ate Schools was 174 per 
cent. of the number of those in attendance at the Public S.chools, while the cost of the 
Pr.ivate Schoo'ls was more than 200 per cent. of the cost ()If maintaining the Public 
Schools. If we turn t'0 the statistics of the present year, we shall find a very different 
state of things. The whole number of Pupils educated at the pub.Iic expense is 27,081, 
-an increase of more than 1,100 per cent. in forty-five years, while the number of 
Pupils in Private Schools, 'Other than Schools of special instruction,---ßuch as Commer- 
cial Schools for teaching Book-keeping and Penmanship,-is only about 1,400, or 33 per 
cent. of "the number in 1817. and five per cent. of the number in PubUc Schools. 
II What stronger evidence than that contained in these statistks can be desired to 
prove the success of our Common Schools in supplying the educational wants of the 
whole Community? But the comparison of !the two systems of education in respect to 
the cost of tuition, per Scholar, exhibits no l.ess striking results. At the former period 
alluded to, the annual cost per 8choilar in the Public Schools was about Ten dollars. 
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and in Private Bchools, about Twelve dollars; now it is Fifteen d011ars in the former, 
while it has risen to Eighty doliars in the latter. So that while the cost of educating 
a Scholar in the Public Schools has increased during the last forty_five years only about 
fifty per cent., the cost in Private Schoo.ls has increased, in the same time, upwards of 
six hundred per cent. SIll.ch facts as these need no comment; they sp'eak for themselves. 
.. The past, at least, Is secure. We can look back on the earlier and later history of 
our School System with a just pride. It owes its origin" to the Founders O!f our City, 
and it has been cherished and enlarged by the successive generations of their descend- 
ants. It has gI"own with oor growth, and stren
thened with our strength. It has been 
the px"incipal fountain, humanly speaking, of our social impüovement. And, while we 
contemplaJt:e with satisfadion its past history and preænt .pr.os,perity, it ibecO'IIleß us to 
remember and ever ke-ep .in mind, that to sustain, preserve, and improve it, while we 
enjoy its blessings, is a sacred duty which the pres-ent generaJtion owes to posterity." 


Improl.Jements in the Common School Law.--.Several pI"ovisions of the School Law 
were preparato.ry to a mo.re matured staJte of things. From the experi.ence of the :past, 
the advanee ,of society and the improved l\IunicJipal organization of the Country, I think 
the School Law may, in several respects, be slimpUfied, and the great princi.ple of it, 
while inviolably maintained, may be more comprehenS'iv.ely and simply applied. But I 
pUrþOse and hope to !be able, in the course of a few months, to make an official Tour 
of Upper -Canada, and to confer at County 'Meetings and otherwise with iPersons of all 
cloasses who have Ipractkal experience ()If the School System in each Conmty, on the 
various quest'ions relating'to its working and possi'ble improvement, when I shall be pre- 
pared to submi,t the results to the oonsideraJUon o.f the Government and Legislature 
during th
 Parliamentary Session of 1866. 


TORONTO, July, 1865. 


EOERTO:V RYERSON. 
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lJOCU)IE.Kl'S ILLUSl'R
\ TIVE OF EDCCATIOX I
 OKTARIO. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1865. 


To His Excellency the Right HonoU1-able Viscount Monck, Governor General of Oanada. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


I have the honour ,to present my Report on the condition of the Normal, Model, 
Grammar and Common Sc.hools 'Ûf u'pper Canada, for the year 1865. There has been an 
increas-e in both the Receiipts and Expenditures and the Attendance of Pupils and the 
time of keeping open ,the Schools, during ,every year, without excepti.on, of 1he more than 
twe,nty years which it has been my duty ,to repor,t them; and .the incr,ease of last year 
is a large advance on that of any 'Preceding year. 


1. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF COMMON SCHOOL MONEYS. 


Receipts. 


1. The a;mount a,pportioned from the Legislative Grant for ,salaries .of Teachers in 
1865 was $165,972,-decrease, $2,253. There had :been an increase of $10.,152 the pre- 
ceding year. 


2. The .amount apportioned and paid from the Legislative Grant for the purchase 
of Maps, Apparatus, Prize Books and Li,braries was $lO,0.41---;increase, $1,214. 
3. The Legisla;tive Grant is appo.rtioned and p,aid to each ,11unlÏcipality, upon the 
condition that suoh IMiunici,pal'ity ,provide, at least, an equal sum by local Asses-sment; 
but such 11unicipality is empowered rto provide as large an additional sum as it may 
think pr'Ûper, f,or the education of youth within its own jurisdiction. The amount 
provided by Munidpal Assessment, in 1865, was $308,092,-increase, $3,710., anð $142,120 
in exces,s .of the Legi,slative Gr'ant. 


4. Trustees' Rate on Property.-The elected Trustees of each School Section have 
the same discretionary power as each IMunic'ipality t'Û provide by Rate on Property 
means for {he support of their Schools. The means thus provided by Trustees, by Rate 
o-n property, amounted to the large sum of $711,197,-increase, $51,816,-the largest 
increase for one year ever reported under this head. 


5. Trustees' Rate Bills on Pupils.-Whether a Rate Bill shall be imposed on Pupils, 
or whether the -School shall Ibe Free, is determine'd in each School Sec.tÏon by the Rate- 
payers at the Annual, or a special, Meeting called for that purpose; and, also, what 
shall be the amount of the Rate Bills in Ci,ties, Towns, and incorporated Villages; the 
Board of Trustees ðecide whether the Schools shall be Froee, or not. In nó case can a 
Rate Bill be tmposed exceeding 'Twenrty-five cents .per month for each Pu'pil. The 
amount of Ratoe Bill'S imposed upon and collec.ted ,from P.upils, was $6o.,696,-increase. 
$1,0.59. 


6. The amount receivEd fr'Om the Clergy Reserve Fund and -other sources was 
$9o.,131,
decrease,-$16,165. The Clergy Reserve -Fund is at the discroeti-onary diSiposal 
of the :\1:un
ci.palities, and many of them have nOlbly applied it to School purposes. The 
annual sums paid to MunicipalitiEs from this Fund are, of course, diminis'hing. 


7. The amount avai1able from ,balances of 1864, (n'Ût paid at the end of the year,) 
was $198,S69,
increase, $20.,430.. 
8. The total Receipts for Common School purposes, for 1865, was $1,545,OtO(),- 
increase, 
6o.,81.3; the largest increase of anyone year since the establishment of the 
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School System, and all frOom local sO'urces,-the voluntaTY "action of .the Country, as the 
Apportionrnent of the Legislative Grant was a little less the 'last ye-M' .preceding. 


Expenditures. 


1. For Salaries for Teachers, $1,041,052; a very la
ge increase i'n the SalariJes of 
Teachers. 
2. For ::\la,ps, Apparatus, Prize,s, and Libraries, $ 2t2,571,-decrease, $578. 
3. For School Si,tes and Building School Houses, $127,672,-.increase, $11,615. 
4. FO'r RentR and Repairs of School Houses, $41,534,-increase, $4,531. 
5. F o,r School Books, Stationery, Fuel, and other expenses incurred by Trnstees, 
'$123,048,--'increase, $10,896. 
6. Total expenditure for all Common School purposes, for 1865, $l,355,879,-ln- 
.crease, $70,561. 
7. Balance of School :\Ioneys not expended at the end of the year, $189,121,- 
decrease, $9,748. 


II. TABLE B.--,sCHOOL POPtJLATIO
, PUPILS ATTEl'ìDING COl\1l\WN SCHOOLS, AND IN DIFFERENT 
BRAl'ìCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


AJthough the old Statute requires the legal Returns of School pO\pulation to inc1ude 
Children between the ages of 5 and 16 years, the School Law confers the equal right of 
dUending .the Schools upon all Persons between 5 and 21 years of age. 
1. The School Bopu1aÜon, (including O'nly Children between the ages of 5 and 16 
years of age,) was 426,757,-increase, 2,192. Whether this small reported increase of 
School populatLon arises from any defects in the Returns, or from other causes, I am 
unable to' say. 
2. The number of Pupi'ls between 5 and 16 years ()If age attending the Schools was 
361,617; increas,e, 10,692. The number of Pupils of OIther ages attending the Schools, 
was 22,035,-increas'e, 1,2,65. The whole number of Pupils attending the Schools was 
383,652,-increase, 11,957. The reported increase of School ,populatLon in the previous 
year was 12,198, but the 'increase of PUlpils attending the Schools was only 10,887; so 
that, whil9 the aibsolute increas-e of S:chool attendance, in 1865, is larger than that of 
1864, the increase o.f ISchool aHendance, as compaTed with the increase of Scholol 
Population, is considerably larger. 
3. The number of Boys a.ttending .the Schools, was 204,320,-increase, 6,296. The 
number of Girls "a:ttending the Schools, was 179,332,-increase, 5,661. A larger number 
of Girls than Boys attend Private Schools. The number of indi,gent Pupils reported 
attending the Schools, was 4,409,-decrease, 356. 
4. The Table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of Pupils, and 
the number in each of the severRJI Branches taught in the Common Schools. Wi.th the 
three sligh.t exceptions named, there was a gratifying 'increase of Pupils in all the 
higher Branches taught. 
5. I deeply regret to observe that the number of Children reported as not attending 
any School, was 42,141,-increase, 1,658, although, under ,the s.ame head, during the 
previous year, there was reported a decrease 'O'f 4,492. The Local SUiperintend'ents refer 
to this Return as the opinion of the Trustees in the s'everal Scho-ol Sections, and as 
indicating the number not aUend,ing the Common S'chool, rather rthan the resul,t of care- 
ful enquiry as to the abso-hlte non-attendance of Children at any SchO'ol. But making 
due allowance for this, yet, judging from statements and T,emarks in the Reports of 
Local Supérinrtendents themselves, the
e is much to regret, to humble, to excite concern, 
and to demand increased exertion on this subject. The number r,eturned under ,the 
same heads, of 'J}eI'Sons 'between the ages of 4 and 21 years, in the State of New York, 
as s.tated in the last received official School Report is 394,336, after deducting the number 
reported f..S attending Private Schools; the whole number of Children in that State 
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between the ages of 4 a.nd 21 years, reported in 1864, being 1,307,882,
the number 
repor.ted as attending the Public Schools being 881,184,
the number re.ported as attend- 
ing the Private Schools, being 32,302; the number, not a
counted for, is 394,336. There 
are, of course, very many between the ages of 4 and 21 years who do not attend any 
Col1.ege, .or School, who have, at least, received a Common School education, or some 
instruction in the Common .school. But, allowing for this, there must be a vast mass 
of ignorance, fruitful soil for the growth of Fenianism and other forms of vice and 
lawlessness. The safety and best interests of our Country and Christian duty demand 
that the dark record of 42,141 Ghildr>en not attending any School should disappear from 
our Annuaì School Reports, and that the attendance of Pupils at School should equal, 
or nearly equal, our School population. 


III. TABLE C.--THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, CEBTIFICATES, AND ANNUAL SALARIES 
OF TEACHERS. 


1. Male and Female Teachers.-Acwrding to this Table, in the 4,303 Schools 
reported as open, there were 4,721 Teachers employed,-increase, 96; l)lale Teachen;, 
2,930,-'decrease, 81; Female Teachers, 1,791-increase, 177. This shows a considerable 
increase in the number of Female Teachers employed. It is .the general opinion of 
Educationists that Female Teachers are best adapted to teach small Children, having, 
as a general rule, most heart, most tender feelings, most as,siduity, and in the order 
.of Prûvidence the qualities best suited for the care, instruction and government of 
infancy and Childhoüd. Some United States Superintendents argue strongly in favour 
.of employing Fem.ale Teachers In the Common Schools, and even, in fact, in the higher 
Public Schools. In the State of )Iassachusetts, of the 7,352 Teachers employed in the 
Public Schools in 1864, 1,210 were ::\Iales, and 6,142 were Females. In the State of 
New York, of the 26,888 Teachen; ,employed in the Public S.chools in 1864, 5,707 were 
Males, and 21,181 were Females. In Canada, I think the tendency is to undervalue 
female teaching, and, therefore, also the Salaries of Female Teacher'S. In the neigh- 
bouring States, the tendency seems to be quite the reverse,-to underestimate the com- 
parative value of male teaching, and to unduly exalt that of females. TIle New YO"rk 
State Superintendent points with undisguised ,pleasure to the fact, that II nearly 
eight-tenths of the Teachers employed in the Schoo!ls of the State are Females." But 
I think there are many ::\lale Teachers as painstaking to instruct, encourage, govern, 
and secure the .attention of little Children, through ,their affeetions, as much as Female 
Teachen;. Yet, I concur in the following remarks of lihe New York State Super- 
intendelIlt: - 


"ToO teach and train the young seems to be one of the chief mission'S of Woman. 
Herself highmindoo, the minds of those with whO'm she comes in daily contact uncon- 
sciously aspiTe. Gentle herself, she renders them gentle. Pure herself, she makes them 
,ure. The fire which truly refines the ore of character can be kindled .only by her hand. 
'Woman is more deeply read than Man in the mysteries of humán nature, at least, in 
that of Children. It might, .perhaps, be nearer the truth .to say, ,that her superior 
knowledge in this reSJpect is intui1ive. Better her discipline of love that his reforma- 
tory theories and austere rules and stringent systems. Her persuasive reproofs far- 
exceed his stern menaces and cold logic. 
"In England, the proportion of Female .to lVI'ale Teachers .is rapidly increasing." 
2. Religious Persuasions 01 Teachers.-The Teachers are reported to be of the 
following Re1igious Pernuasio,ns:-Church of England, 828,-decrease, 2,6; Church of 
Rome, 534,-<l.ecrease, 10; Presbyterian, 1,416,-increase, 19; Methodists, 1,308,-increase, 
22; Baptists, 271,-increase, 44; CO'ngr,egationaIists, 77,---decrease, 3; Lutherans, 19,- 
increase, 2: Quakers, 25.-increase, 9: Christians and DisCiiples, 44,-increase, 12; 
reported Protestant. 90,-incrèase, 14; Unitarians, 4,-increase, 2; other Persuasions.. 
40,-increase, 23; not reported, 65,-<l.ecrease, 12. The employment of so many Roman 
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Catholic Teachers in the Public Schools is worthy of remark, in connexion with the- 
provisions for Separate Schools and the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical hostility against 
the Public Schools, evincing practically the comprehensive equity of the Public School 
System, and the liberality with which it is carried .out; especially when it is considered 
that three-fourths -of the Roman Catholic Children taught in the Common Schools of 
Upper Canada are taught in the Public Schools, .they being chiefly preferred by the 
parties concerneq in the Separate Schools. 
3. Teachers' Certificates.-The numfber of Normal School Teachers holding Provin- 
cial Certificates employed, was 564, of whom 213 were First Cla.ss, and 351 Second Class, 
-decrease 10. The number of Teachers employed under Certificates by County Boards 
were, First Class, l,483,-increase, 87; Second Class, 2,040; decrease, 14; Third ClasB, 
483,-increase, 13; not classified, 145,-increase, 21; whole number of Teachers holding 
legal Certifieates, 4,575,-increase, 76. 


4. T.he number .of Bchools in which the Teachers we're changed during the year, was 
786,-increase, 97. This is a great evil both to Tea.chers and Pupils, and a serious 
impediment to the progress of the Sohools. 


5. Annual Salaries 01 Teachers.-The highest Salary paid to a Teacher in a County 
was $630; the lowest, $84. The highest Salary paid in a City was $1,350; the lowest, 
$2-00. The highest Sa1ary in a Town, $1,000; the lowest, $140. T-he highest .in a 
Village, $600; the lowest, $270. The average Salaries -of ::\lale Teachers in Counties, 
without Board, was $260; of Female Teachers, $169. In Cities, of Male Teachers, $522; 
of Female Teachers, $241. In Towns, of Male Teachers, $447; .of Female Teachers, $265. 
In Villagfs, of ,
Iale Teachers, $387; of Female Teachers, $1
2. There is a small 
increase on the preceding ye'ar in the average Salaries of Teachers. 


IV. TABI.E D.--SCHOOL SECTIO
S, SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL 
LECTURES, TnrE OF KEEPING OPEN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. School Sections.-The whole number of School Sections reported for 1865, was 
4,385,-increas.e, 78. The whole number of Schools reported was 4,303,-increase, 78. 
2. Free Schools.-The number of Free Sch-ools re.ported was 3,595,-increase, 136. 
Number of Schools partly free, with a Rate Bill of twenty-five cents per month or 
less, 708,-<l.ecrease, 48. Thus 3
595,---{)r all the CDmmon Sch.ools in Upper Canada, 
except 70S,-are entirely Free,-wholly supported 'by Rate .on property, with no Rate 
Bills, or Fees required from the Pupiffi,-and that the result of the fifteen years' experi- 
ence, discuss
on.s, and v-oluntary action of the Rate-payers in the several School Sections. 
3. School Houses.-The whole number of School Houses reported was 4,339,-in- 

rease, 93; of which 594 are Brick,-increase, 65; Stóne, 357,-decrease, 9; Frame, 
1,719,-1ncrease, 65; Log 1,645,-decrease, 26. Number not reported, 24. The whole 
number of 8chool Houses built during the year was 127,-43 Br.ick, 10 Stone, 55 
Frame, 19 Log. 


4. School Visits.-By Lo-cal Superintendenrts, 10,370,-increase, 378, an average of 
mor.e than two visits to a School; by Clergymen, 7,630,-increase, 553,-a noble 3: nd 
vOluntary work, and most gratifying fact; Iby Municipal Councillors, 1,736,-decrease, 
104; by ::Vlagis.trates, 2,566,-increase, 239; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 
4{)8,-decrease, 603,-much to be regretted; by Trustees, 19,40I4,-decrease, 142,-ought 
not so to be; by other 'Persons, 31,970,-increase, 5,580,-a gratifying increase. Whole 
number of School Visits, 74,084,---,increase, 5,901. 


5. School" Lectures.-The number of Sc<hool Lectures delivered by Local Superin- 
tendents during the year was 2,S87,--decrease, 39; by other persons, 388,-increase, 62; 
whole nu.nl l ber of Lectures delivered was 8,2,75,-in-crease. 23. It is a duty of a Local 
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Superintendent to deliver, art least, one ledure in each School Section during the year. 
It" aJppears from the Returns. that, while there were 4.303 Schools open. .there were only 
2,8.87 Lectures deliver,ed by Loeal Superintendents,-les'S than three-fourths as many as 
there were Sc.hools open, and showing a neglect of a duty prescri'bed tby law. 
6. Time 01 Keeping Open the Schools.-The legal Holidays and Vacations include 
{)nly about one month of the year,-too small a ,portion {)f time. The average time of 
keeping open the Schools dUIìÏng the year, ,including Holidays and Vacations, was 
eleve-n months and seven doays,--3verage increase, 120ur days fo,r -each School. The 
actual average time of .teaching, or keeping open the Schools, was, therefore, about ten 
months. The av'erage ,time the Schools were kept 'o;pen in the State of Massachusetts 
was seven monrt,hs and nineteen days. The average length of time of keeping oJPen the 
Schools in the State .of New York was a little over seven months. 


7. Recitations.-The number of Schools in which Recitations of Prose and Poetry 
ar9 pra
tiseð was 1,881,-tncrease, 77. This is a very useful exercise; it promotes the 
habit of nC('ùrate learning by heart, improvement in Reading and Speaking, and is an 
.agreeable and often a:n amus.ing diversion. It ought to be practised we.ekly, or monthly, 
in every School. 


8. Public School Examinations.-The number of Public .s
hool Examinations was 
7,709,
increase, 92. This, although an increase on t'he preceding year, is less than an 
average of two for each S.chool, while the law requires that there sh{)uld be a Quarterlv 
Public Examination of each Rchool. and that the Teacher should give notice of it to 
the Trustees and Parents of the Pupils, 'and to the School Visitors resident .in the School 
Section. 


9. School Prizes and Merit Cards.-The number of Schools in which Prize Books, 
etcetera, are -reported as having .been distributed for the reward and encouragement of 
meritorious Pupils was 1,3,21,-1ncrease, 61. The importance of this comparatively new 
feature of the School System can hardly be over-estimated. A comprehensive Cata-lOogue 
of carefully selected and beautiful Prize Books has been pre.pared and furnished by the 
Department t'O Tr
s1ees and Municipalities applying fOol' them; and, besides furnishing 
the Books at cost prices, the Department adds one hundred per cent. to whatever 
amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal Councils to procure these Prize 
:Hooks foT' the encouragement of children in their SchooIS. A series of lUhographed 
Merit Oards, with ,ap,proiPriate Illustrations and MOottoes, has been ,prepared by this 
Department, and are sup.plied to Trustees and Teachers. at a very small charge,-half 
the cost,-and these .:\ierit Cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally, weekly, to 
Pupils meriting them. One class of cards is for Punctuality; another for Good Conduct; 
a third for Diligence; a fourth for Perfect Recitations. T,here are generally three, or 
four, Prizes under each of these heads; and the Pupil, or Pupils, who get the largest 
number of Merit tCards under each head, will, at the end of the Quarter, or Half year, 
be entitled to the Prize Books a warded. Thus an influence is exerted upon every part 
of a Pupil's conduct, and during every day of his School career. If he cannot learn 1:.S 
fast as another PUiPil, ,he can be as punctual, as diligent, and maintain as good conduct; 
and to acquire distinction, and an entertaining and 'beautiful Book, for punctuald'ty, 
dfJIgence. good conduct, or perfect recitations, or exercises, must ibe a just ground of 
satisfaction, not only to the Pupil, but also to his, or her, Parents and ;friends. There 
are two peculiarities of this System of Merit Cards worthy of special notice. The one 
is, that it does not rest upon comparative success of single examinations at the end of 
the Term, or half year, or year, but on the daily conduct and diligence of each Puop.u 
during the whole peJriod, and that irrespective of what may be done, or not done, by 
,any other Pnpil. The ill-feeling by rivalship and a single Ex'aminatioû:n 1s avoided, and 
each Pupil is judged and re:wal'ded according to his merits, as exhibited in his every 
day School Ufe. The second peculiarity ,is, that the standard of merit Is founded on 
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the Holy Scriptures, as the Mottoes on each Card are all taken from the Sacred Volume, 
and the Illustrations on each Card consist of 'a portrait of a character illustrative of the 
prindple of the mDtto and as worthy of imitation. The Prize Book system, and 
es.pecially in connexion with that of Merit Cards, has a most salutary Influence upon 
the School discipline, upon both Teachers and Pupils, bes'Ïdes diffusing a large amount 
of entertaining and useful reading. 


V. TABLE E.-TEXT BOOKS, MAPS, AND ApPARATUS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. General Remarks on the Uniformity of Text Books in the Public Schools.-There 
is perfect unanimity among Educationists In both Europe and the United states, as to 
the importance of a unifo'rm series of Text Books for .the Public Schools, and as to the 
evils of a var,iety of TeÜ Books,-rendering classification of Pu.pils and com.parisons 
of Schools and judgmerut of iheir progress impossi,ble,-reducing the value of Teachers' 
labour, impeding the pI"o.gress of the PupUs, and causing much additional expense to 
Parents. In the last Report of the !\fassachusetts State Board of Education, the Agent 
of the Board remarks,- 


" Diversity of Text Books still needlessly muUiplies Classes in some of the Schools. 
In a School in one Town, I recently found seven Classes in Geography, where, with 
uniformity of Books, they might be reduced to three, to the great ,improvement of rthe 
Schools. This case illustrates an evil not unCDmmon, which would at once be remedied, 
if Committees would execute the Law on the point." 


In the last School Re'port of the State of New York, it is stated,- 


.. It would be needless to undertake to enumerate the kinds, qualities, condition, or 
character of the Texi Books. Indeed, in this respect there is the greatest need of 
reform. It is not unfre-quently the case that half a dozen ATithmetics, three, or four, 
unlike se'ries of Read-ers, as many Treatises on Geo.grop.hy, a like number of Sp.elling 
Books, and two, or three, Grammars, aTe found in one S'chool. Proper classification 
is impossible, and the time of the Teacher is frittered away in going over the Bam:
 
subject with small Classes, in each of which are several Text Books. I know of no plan 
to remf'dy this defect among our Schools, unless the Legislature shall pass an Act 
Leaving the choice of Text Books to the Department. Something ought to be done in 
this matter, as it is a serious drawback to progress." 


In former Reports. I have spoken of the ste,ps and means taken to remove the great 
evil of various and foreign Text Books from our Canadian Schools, and to introduce a 
uniform and superior series of Text Books into the Sch.Qols. In my last Report, I gave 
a summary account of the principal facts of this 'Procedure, and stated the manner in 
which a desideratum had been sU'pplied, and a widely-felt want had been provided fDr by 
the pre,paration and a,d-option of a Canadian Geography and History, and the adapta- 
tion of the National Arithmetic to Canadian Currency and Schoo}s. It Dnly remains 
for the series of National ReadeI"'S to be revised and adapted .to our Schools; and this 
is being done by two of the most accomplished and experienced Instructors of youth 
im 'L-pper Oanada,-the Reverend Doctors McCaul and Ormiston; and steps are being 
taken by which every Text Book sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction shall 
not be the property, or monopoly, of any i'Ildividual, but shall be public prooper.ty to 
publish and sell, as well as to purchase. Thus, the enterprise and emulation and rivalry 
will not 'be to get up and try to get foisted into the Schools a variety of Text Books, 
and thereby tD cause additional expense :to Barents of Pupils, and impair and ,paralyze 
tIle efficiency of the Schools, and infli'ct upon them the evils experienced by the diversity 
of Text Books in the neighbouring States, and from which our Schools have bef'n rescued; 
but the enterprise and emulation will be the printin,g and sale of rival editions of the 
same Text Books, so -that, in all cases of free competition in manufacturing the same 
article, there will be the sEcurity to the public for cheapness and excellence. 
\71.-6 
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The only objection made to the National Series of Text Books now almost universally 
used in our Schools relates to the Readers; and the 'chief objection to them is, that they 
are" 'be-hind the times," als advancement has been made in some matters of science alluded 
to in them since they were written; an objeotion quite trivial -and scrurcely deserving a 
moment's consideration. For, in the first place, a Reader is not intended to be a Book 
of Science, any more than the Holy Scri.ptures, which wO'Uld ibe regarded on some mat- 
ters of Science "quite behind the times" by certain publishers of new Books, and their 
Agents. The object of a School Reader is not to teach Science, but to teach the Pupil 
to read,-and the less the Lealrner is diverted from that one .olbject. while learning to 
rood, the better. Secondly, a careful examination by men of Science, rus well as of 
experi'ence in teaching, has resulted in attesting that the matters .of defective Science 
objected to in the National Readers relate to merely two, or three, trivial points 'of no 
practical im{por1tance, and not affecting the ,value and usefulness of the Bo-ok, as 
Readers. The real objection is not that they contain .too little Science, but too much, 
more readi,ng exercises on scientific subjects than are neceSSIary, and which a Teacher is 
not required to T,each, at least from a Reader, and especiaHy since there are other 
specially prepared and authorized Text Books, on the elements of boOth Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, as far as can be taught in any Common Schpol. In the third place, 
the National Readers still hold their place against all competition, n.ot only in Ireland, 
but in England -and Scotland, whelre new Read'ers are ,pubI.ished every year. I have two 
editions -of these Readers before me, !published .only last year, and by first class Pub- 
Us,hers, the one in England and the -other in Scotland. It is not a UttIe absurd to see 
certain persons in a Canadian Villa.ge and Common School,--'Without any. pretensions 
to science, or learning, pr-ofessing to criticize the National Readers as "behind the 
times" while first-class Publishers in England and Scotland are reproducing them, and 
First Class Teachers prefer them to all -other late plllbUcations in bOlth England and 
Scotland. The Readers consiSlt mo.st!y of extracts from standard Authors, whose Words 
will never grow old, while the English La:nguage continues to be read and spoken, any 
more than Euclid and many other School Books will ever grow old. 
If, therefcre, the 
ational Readers were perpetuated unchanged in our Scnools, 
they would not 'be less beneficial than they have been; and it would be much better thus 
to continue Ithem than to incur the evils of admitting a diversity of Reader.s in the 
Public Scho-ols. There is not a monop.oly in the printing, or sale, of t.he National 
Readers in Canada. They have been printed and stereotyped upon the reasonable 
expectation on th(. part of the Publis.hers that good faith would be kept with them by 
the Government Authority selecting them for the Schools; and pr.oviding for, and 
authorizing, their publication in the C-ountry. 
Frequent or sudden, changes in the Text Books of the Public Schools are alike 
injurious to the Public SlChools and to the PUbliEhers; and it is better to be too slow 
than too fast in either changing, or adopting, Text Books for the Soehools. The object 
of the Public Schools is the public g.ood, and not private speculation. The object of the 
Legislature, in providing for the establishment and support of Public Schools,-Jike 
providing for a militia and soldiery,-is the safety an.d welfare of the Country; and all 
the requisites f-or the efficiency of the one, as well as the other, aTe but means to that 
end; and as it is n-ot left to any and every individual Gunsmith, or Tailor, to get up 
and sell as he can the Tools and Clothing for the Regular, .or Militia, soldiery, but the 
Government must use the right and every possible care and deliberation to select and 
provide arms and cl-othing for the defenders of the Country, so must the Eame authority 
and equal care be employed to provide -for the Public Soehools,-the ,best police for the 
Country,-t'he Text-Books, or T-ools. that are required for the highest efficiency of the 
Schools. It is not f.or an individual A'Uthor, or ,Publisher, to say that his productions 
are the best. anð, theref-ore, must be received into the Schools as fancy may dictate, and 
the importunity of individual speculation may perEuade, any more than for the Gun- 
smith, .or the Tailor, to. say that his productions are the best, and, therefore, must be 
admitted into the Army, as the fancy of each Officer, or Soldier, may dictate, or aCJ 
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the Gunmaker, or Clothes-1maker may persuade. Nor would the efficiency of the Army 
be more impaired by diversity of Arms and Clothing, t.han would the efficiency of the 
Schools by diversity of Text Books. Individual enterprise may be employed in both 
cases,-in supplying the Country's Defenders with Arms and Clothing, as well as the 
Country's Schools with Text Books and Apparatus; but, in the one case, as well as the 
other, the articles 'supplied must be those which have been selected and approved by 
public authority. 
Of all the Text Books of the Schools, the Readers are the most universally uEed, 
and uniformity in them is most' essential to the classification of Pu:pils and the estimate 
of their progress. Diversity in the Readers of a School is inadmissible, aE much as diver- 
sity of Text Books in a 
Iilitary School, or on any branch 01' Science taught to a Class 
in a School. lEut to obviate, as far as possible, any and every objection to the 
National Readers, and to render them as truly Canadian as they are truly Nationåí, 
the Council of Public Instruction, as Etated, have referred them to a special Committee 
including the most able and experienced Instructors of youth in Canada, for thorough 
revision and adaptation to our Country; and the revised edition of them, as is the 
present, will be open to every Publisher to print and dispose of them 
s he may think 
proper, as will soon be the case with all Text Books sanctioned by the Council of Public 
Instruction. 
2. Readers.-Of the 4,303 Schools reported, the National R
aders are used in 4,223, 
-increase, 121. They are, therefore, used in all the Schools but 80. I question whether 
there is an example in any Country,-certainly none in America,-where there is s'Uch 
a complete uniformity in the Text Book Readers of the Public Schools; and that with- 
out any .compulsion, from the excellence and truly national character of the Books, and 
the absence of all monopoly in the publication and sale of them. In the presence of 
such facts, it would seem almost incredible, that attempts should be made by private 
speculation to destroy this uniformity and efficiency of this essential branch of Publi.c 
School Instruction in order to get privately got-up Books introduced into the Schools,- 
thus infiicting upon the Schools all the evils complained of by our American ne,ighbours 
from a diversity of Text Books, and all simply to advance the interests of a single 
private publÍ!:hing company. 


3. Spelling Books.-:\Ia vor was used in only 58 Schools,- increase, 7; Canada Spell- 
ing Book was used .in 367 Schools,-increase, 183; Sullivan's, (
ational,) S.pelling Book 
Superseded was used in "3,099,-i;D,crease, 115. This Spelling Book is as much superior 
to any of the other Spelling Books used, as the number of Schools in which it is used 
is greater. Various S.pelling Books are reported as used in 392 Schools,-decrease, 212. 


4. Arithmetics.-Sangster's improved Editions of the smaller and larger 
ational 
Arithmetics to the currency and statistics of Canada, are no\\- mostly used in the Schools. 
The original Irish National Arithmetics are reported as still used in 806 &hools,-- 
decrease, 372. Sangster's National Arithmetic was used in 3,43ï Schools,-increase, 428. 


5. Grammars.-Sullivan's Grammar was used in 519 Schools,-<l.ecrease, 135; 
Kirkham's Grammar \\ as used in 360 Schools,-decrease, 143; Lennie's Grammar was 
used in 2,639 Schools,-increase, 142; various, including Bullions, 751,-increase, 341. 
T\\-o Canadian editions have been issued of Bullion's excellent Grammars, authorized 
by the Council of Public Instruction, the one entitled Introduction to the Analytical 
and Practical Grammar o,f the EngliEh Language, with Exercis,es in Analysis and 
Parsing; the other is entitled Rev.ised Edition of Bullion's Analytioal and PracUc'al 
Grammar of the English 'Language, containing, in addition to other new matter, a 
section on the structure of words; a vocabulary of Saxon, Latin and Greek Roots; 
extensive selections in Prose and Poetry for Analysis, and a Coomplete course of instruc- 
tion and exercises ,in English CompoEition. ThEse are doubtless the bEst Grammars for 
the use of our Schools. 
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6. Geographies.-S:ince the withdrawal of permission by the Council of Publlic 
Instruction for the use of Morse's American Geography, its use has rapidly declined. 
Morse's and vardous Geographies were used laEt year in 417 S
hools,-decrease, 417; 
Sullivan's National Geography, (very defective in respect to Canada and Bri,tish Amer- 
ica,) was used in 686 Schools,-decrease, 229; Lovell's Canadian Geography was used h, 
2,863 schools,--increase, 674. In my last report I stated the manner in which Lovell's 
Easy Lessons in Geography, (for smaIl Pupils). and his General Geography wen 
prepared and pubIis'hed, "ith the then approv13.1 and eulogiES of all parties, to meet a 
"1ide-felt and hitherto unsupplied want in our Canadian Schools. Well have they, I3.nd 
are they, supplying those wants; and it iE gratifyi'ng to find their use in the Schools is 
beooming so nearly universal. 


7. Historics.-Thes'e are not sp.ecially stated; but the History of England is reported 
as 'having ,been taught in 1,557 of the Schools,-in'Crease, 124; and the History of Canada 
in 832,-increase, 194. 


8. Book Keeping was taught in 1,757 Schools,-incTEase, 65. 
9. Mensuration was taught in 915 Schools,-increase, 29. 
10. Algcbra.-Golenoo's Algebra was used in 873 Schools,-inørease, 23; Sangs.ter'ß 
Algebra, (a new Canadian School Boo.k, designed to supersede Colenso's.) was used in 
216 Schools,-increase, 2i6; various Algebras were used in 431 Schools,-decrease, 116. 
11. Geometry.-The Irish National Geometry was used in 249 Schools,-increase, 
6; Euclid was used in 1,104 Schools,-increase, 169; various in 59 SchoolE,-decrease, 18. 


12. Maps. Globes and Apparatus, etcetera.-The whole number of 1II3.!ps supplied 
-to the Schools up to this time was 24,41í,-dncrease, 458. Whole number of Schools 
using Maps, 3,265,---'increase, 78. W,hole number of Globes supplied to the SchoolE, 
1,136,-increase, 52. Whole number of Schools using Black'boards, 3,9'64,-increase, 
258. Sets' of Apparatus supplied, 
S4,-decrease, 3. Tablet Lessons supplied, 1,039,- 
decre.ase, 71. Mlagic Lantelrns Eupplied, 64,-1ncrease, 10. SchoDl ::\Iuseums of 
atural 
History supplied, 30,-decrease, 13. 
13. Schools Opened and Closed with Prayer, and in which the Bible is read.-The 
number of SchDols in which the Da;ily Exercises ",.-ere .opened and closed 'with Prayer 
w'as 2,889,-in
rease, 183. The number in which the Bible and Test'ament were read, 
3,036,-increase, 84. The Religious reading, instruction and exerc:ses are, like Religion 
HE elf. a voluntary matter with Trustees and Teachers of the Schools; and no Chlild 
can be compelled to be present at any Religious reading, Instruction, or Exercise. 
against the wish of his Parents, or Guardians. The Council of Public Instruction pro- 
vide fa'cilities, and make re
ûmmend.atJions on the subject, in accordance with the 
Religious convictions of the AuthDrities of each School, whether RDman Catholic, -or 
Protestant, but do not assume the authority of enforcing, <Jr compelling anything in 
respect to Religion. In EDme of the Schools the Read,ings and Prayers are according to 
'the Ltoman Catholic iChurch; in oth(>r, and the great majority, of places, these exercises 
:are Protestl3.nt. The proportion of three-fourths of the Schools, i.n which Religious 
Exercises of SDme kind are ,practised, is a gratify.ing 'ind!Í-cation of the prevalent Religious 
;principles and feelings of the Country. 


VI. TABLE F.----illü:\IAX CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


Besides the facts that the Public Schools are 
on-Denûminational and that equal 
protection is secured ttO the Rorna,n Catholics 'with any and eveTY othu Rel.igious 
PersuaE4:Dn, and besides the facts that upwards of thrEe .hundred Roman OathDlic 
Te.achers are employed, and about forty-five thousand of the sixty thousand Roman 
Catholic School-going Children are taught in the Public Schools, the Legislature has made 
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proviEion for the establishment, under certa'in conddtions, of both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Sé,parate S'chools. In- 1863, the Legislature passed a Separate School Act 
which was accepted by the Aut'horities and Representaru:ves of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a final settlement of the question, as far as related to Upper Canada. 
1. The number of Separate Schools reported was 152,-increase, 5. 
2. Receipts.-The amount apportioned and p,a.id from the Legislative Grant to 
Separate Schools, according to the average attendance, as compa.red with that of the 
Public Schools .in the same Munici.paUUes, was $9,365,-increase, 570. The amount 
apportioned and paid for the purchase of Ma"ps, Apparatus, Prize Books and Libraries, 
upon the usual condition of an eq'ual EUom being provided from local sources,--'was 
$263,-increase, $75. The amount provided by Rates on the Suplporters of Separate 
Schools was $23,788,-increase, 3,287. AJlllûunt subscribed and p8iid by Supporters of 
Separate Schools, and from Fees and other local sources, $12,802,--dncrease, $136. The 
whole amount provided from all sources for the support of Separate Schools was 
$46,219,-increaee, $4,069. 
3. Expenditure.-For the payment of Teachers, $33,953,-increase, $2,973. For the 
purchase of Maps, Apparatus, PfJize Books and Libraries, $721,-increase, $48. For 
other purposes, $l1,544,-increase, $1,048. 
4. Pupils.-The number of Pupils reported as attending t'he Separate Schools was 
18,10.1,-increase, 736. The average attendance of the Pupils at the Schools was 8,518,- 
increase, 292. 


5. The average time the Separate .Schools were ke,pt open was 11 monthE. 
6. The number of Teachers employed .in the Separate Schools was 200,-increase, 10. 
Of these 81 were Male, decrease, 2; and 118 were Female,-increase, 12. 


7. The same Table shows the subjects taught in the Schools, and presents a grati- 
fying increase in all the higher subjects of a Common School education, as also the 
increased number of Schools in which 
1aps, Blackboards, etcetera, are used. 


VII. TABLE G.-THE GJ:A1\DIAR SCHOOLS, RECEIPTS, E-X:PENDITURE, PuPILS. 


1. Schools.-The "ho,le number of Schools reported, was 104,-increa.se, 9. 


2. Grants.-The amount of the Legislative Grant and Fund apportioned and paid 
for Salaries of Head Masters and Teachers was $53,205,-increase, $8,260. This increase 
of aid was obtained with the intention of increasing the efficiency of the Grammar 
Schools established, but the Bill introduced and intended to become an Act at the same 
time with the increase of the Grant, not having passed the Legislature, no additional 
restrictions were enforced to prevent the multiplication of Grammar Schools without 
due prov'ision being made for their support. The result was, that several new Schools 
in small places were established, and the increased Grant, therefore, contributed to 
multiply feeble Schools, rather than add to the efficiency of those already established. 
This evil has, however, been remedied by the amended Grammar School Act, passed last 
year, and which came into operation at the beginning of the current year. 
. . 
3. Maps and Apparatus, etcetera.-For the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize-Books 
and Libraries, there was apportioned and paid out of the Legislative Grant the sum of 
$1,058,-increase $399. This Apportionment was paid on the condition of an equal sum 
being provided from local sources. 
4. Receipts.-Amount received from Local Sources.-The amount received from 
Municipal Grants, $14,963,-decrease, $950. From fees, $18,542,-decrease, $810. (No 
Reports have yet been received from the Grammar Schools at Merrickville, Consecon, 
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and Thorold; and the Reports of several other Grammar Schools are incomplete). From 
Balances of the previous year, and other sources, $12,885,-increase, $2,910. Total 
receipts for Grammar Schools from all sources, as reported, $100,654,-increase, $9,809. 
5. Expenditu,res.-For Head Masters' and Teachers' Salaries, $81,562,-increase, 
$8,303. For Building, Rent and Repairs, $5,251,-decrease, $888. For Maps, Apparatus, 
Prize Books and Libraries, $2,229,-increase, $630. For Fuel, Te:Ü Books and Contin- 
gencies, $5,197,-increase, $379. Total expenditure for Grammar School purposes, 
$94,240,-increase, $8,424. 
Balances on hand at the end of t.he year, $6,413,-increase, $1,384. 


6. Pupils.-The number of Pupils attending the Schools during the year 1865 was 
5,754,-increase, 165. The number of Pupils 'whose Parents reside in the City, Town, or 
Village, in which the Grammar School is situated, was 4,228,-increase, 38. Number of 
Pupils whose Parents reside out of the Corporation of the Grammar School, but in the 
County, 1,229,-increase, 146; number of Pupils resident in other Counties than that 
of the Grammar School which they attend, 297,-decrease, 19 ; number of Pupils reported 
as pursuing the Grammar School Course of Studies, 5,158,-increase, 105; of those 
admitted 2,111 are reported as haYing passed the regular Entrance Examination in force 
in 1865. 


VIII. TABLE H.-NU::\IllER OF PrPILS IX THE VARIOrs BRAXCIIES OF I,sTRUCTIO:."ì. 


This TallIe shows not only the subjects taught in the Grammar Schools, but the 
number of Pupils in each.. For minute statistical details the Table is referred to. In 
the different branches of English there were 5,666,-increase, 241; in the several classes 
and subjects of Latin, 3,669,-increase, 844; in Greek, 735,-increase, 9; in French, 
1,733,-increase, 4; total in Arithmetic, 5,491,-increase, 104; total in Algebra, 2,468,- 
decrease, 35; total in Euclid, 1,857,-increase, 92; in the first four Rules of Arithmetic, 
reduction and fractions, 1,461,-decrease, 52; in higher rules of Arithmetic, 4,030,- 
increase, 156; in the first four rules of Algebra, 1,165,-increase, 298; in higher rules in 
Algebra, 1,303,-decrease, 334; in Euclid, Books I and II, 1,149,-increase, 131; in 
Euclid, Books III and IV, 708,-decrease, 39; total in Geography, 5,281,-increase, 318; 
in Ancient Geography, 1,221,-decrease, 125; in Modern Geography, 4,996,-increase, 
256; in Canadian Geography, 3,562,-increase, 596; total in History, 4,532,-decrease, 
117; in Greek and Roman History and Antiquities, 1,209,-decrease, 202; in other 
Ancient History, 856,-decrease, 19; in English History, 3,639,-
ecrease, 194; in Can- 
adian History, 1,696,-increase, 208; total in Physical Science, 2,429,-decrease, 482; 
in the Elements of Natural History, 931,-increase, 322; in the Elements of Natural 
Philosophy and Geology, 1,851,-decrease, 334; in the Elements of Physiology and 
Chemistry, 898,-decrease, 735; Total in Writing, 4,962,-increase, 176; who write 
well, 2,563,-decrease, 231; who write indifferently, 2,399,-increase, 407; in Book 
Keeping, 1.265,-increase, 17; in Drawing, 555,
decæase, 120; in Vocal Music, 718,- 
decrease, 1R4. I may remark that during the year 186-5 the r'eviseod Programme of 
Studies for the Grammar Schoolls was gradually introduced into many Schools, although 
it did not come into ge'fileral o.pe.rartion until 1866. This circumstance will account for 
the large increase of PU11ils in Lati,n, and .a decrease in some other branches,-tlle 
younger Roys taking Lart1in and deferr,ing some other su.bjects to iR more advanced period 
of the Course. The year 1865 was a year of transition; the full effects of the change 
will not be s.een until the REpOl'ts of 18116 shall have been received. 


IX. TARLE I.-GR..nnIAR SC'TroOL )IARTERs

llSCELLAXEOUS INFOR'IATro
. 


This Ta.ble contailll.S the Return of the name, College, Degree, and Salary of each 
Head :)lras1f>r of a Grammar School, and ,the date of his appointment; the number of 
Teachers employed in each School; the kind of School House, title, and value of School 
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Property; the number of Schools in which the Bible is re,ad and Prayers daily are 
offered; number of Schools united with Common Schools; number of months each School 
is kept open; number of Schools furnished with 
Iaps, Globes, Blackboards, and com- 
plete sets of A'Pparatus; elstimate-d value of Library Books, Apparatus and Furniture; 
number of Schools in which Gymnastics and 'Iilitary Drill are practised; number of 
Pupils who have ohtained Prizes at Examinations during ,the year, or who have 
matriculate-d at any L'niversÏ.ty, and with what honours, or who have been admitted into 
the Law Society. The Table is referred to for information on all these subjects in regard 
to each Grammar School in Up,per Canada. 


X. TABLE K.--ÙIETEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIO:VS I:V THE GR\:\DI-\R SCHOOLS. 


Instead of giving many Abstracts from the Observations for 1865, at the ::\Ieteor_ 
ological Stations, I destÏre to offer the following explanatory remarks: The Consolidated 
Grammar School Act povided that the Head Master of each Senior County Grammar 
School in Upper Canada should take certain Observations, in accordance with prescflibed 
Instructions, and that the County Councils should defray the cost of the neceS9ary 
Instruments. Abstracts of the Observations were to be forwarded by the Observer, 
monthly, to the Chief Superintendent of cducation at Toronto. The Senior Schools, 
(i.coo those situa,ted in the County Town of each County,) had, under a previous Enact- 
ment, -been especially 'Privileged by a preference over the Junior Schools in the distrilbu- 
tion of the Grammar 8ochool Fund. As the Law did not connect the increased Grant 
with the performance of the duty of recording 1Ieteo,rological Observations, and as 
many of the County Councils negleøted to make any appropriation for the purchase of 
the necess::try Instruments, although in all cases, one half of the cost wag paid by the 
Department, the result ensued that several of the Senior Schools were never provided 
with the Apparatus, and many of those Stations, for which the Instruments were pro- 
vided, made the Returns in a -desultory and unsatisfactory manner, which rendered the 
publication of a connected series impossible. There were, ho-wever, Observers, to whom 
this remark does not apply, and who continued to send valuable Abstracts which are 
prese,rved in the Education Office. 
In 1865, the Grammar School Improvement Act, .for the passage of which efforts 
had been annually made, was at length passed, and co.rutained the following Section:- 


"11. Each of the Grammar School 
Ieteorological Stations, art which the daily 
Observations are made, as I"equired by Law, shall be entitled to an addil1:ional Appor- 
tionment out of the Grammar School Fund, at a rate not exceeding Fi
een donars 
p
r mOThtly ror each consecutive month dur1ing which such duty is performed and 
satisfactory monthly Abstracts thereof are furnished to the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, accordJing to the Form and Regulatio,ns of the Department of Public 
Instruction, but the number and locality of such Meteorological Stations shall be desig- 
nated ,by the OounClil of Public Instruction, with the a'Pproval of the Governor-in- 
Council." 


Under this provIsIOn, His Excellency the Governor-in-Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, has authorized the estab- 
lishment of Meteorological Stations at the following Grammar Schools:-Windsor, 
Goderich, StratfO'l"d, Simcoe, Hamilton, BarI"ie, Peterborough, Belleville, Cornwall and 
Pembroke, as may be seen on the accompanying map of these stations. (See page 72.) 
Of these, an but Goderich have applied for and obtaJÎned the required Instruments, 
and are' in workdng o,rder. It is hoped thalt all the ten St8ltions will shor,tly 'be in a 
position to send regulJar and accurate Returns of their Observations; and, as provision 
has been made for remunerating the Observers for their work, those Gentlemen may 
faJirly be expected to 
ive the necessary time and attention to {he subject. 
It will be seen, from the subjOli'lltEd exJtr.acts früm Correspondence on the subject, 
that the Smithsonian Insltitution at Was.hington, which collects and publishes a vast 
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quantity of valuable Meteorological Records, has, with great generosity, forwarded to 
this Department a copy of its last Annual Report, and of the large Volumes of ::\Ieteor- 
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ological ResuIts
 as a Gift to each of the Grammar School Stations in Upper Canada. 
These Books will, no doubt, be examined by each Observer with gre,at pleasrure and 
attention, and it is hoped that a new encouragement will be felt in 'performing a work 
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which is shown to 'be so important, and which is now bein
 energetically carried on 
by great numbe,rs of scientific men in aU parts of the world. The following Instruments 
are us.ed at each Station:- 
One Barometer, one Maximum and one iMillimum Thermometer, Wet and Dry Bulb 
Thermometers, one Ra1.n Gauge and Measure, one Wind Vane. 
Full Abstracots of >the daily records are sent to the Education Office monthly, in 
additJion to a weekly RE,po,rt of certain ObservaJtions, which are prepared for publication 
in any local Newspaper, which the Observer ,may select. Abstracts of the results for 
each month are regular'ly publishEd in the Journal of Education, and the Observer's 
Reports are arrangEd and -preserved for further inves.tJi
a.tions. 
The following ,is the COrl'espondence with Doctor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
,Smithsonian InsNtution at 'Vashington, to which reference is made above:- 


.. I have the honour to state, in reply to your Letter of the 10th ultimo, that the 
Legislature of the Province has, at the instance of the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, authorized Jthe Es'tablishment of a Meteorolog1jcal StaJtion in every County in Upper 
CaJ!l'ada, in conneotion with the Department of Public Instruction, the Observers being 
the Head :\I.as,ters of Grammar Schools. The followin.g Instruments were obtained from 
England for each Station: Barometer by Negretti and Zambri; Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers by the same; and maximum and miruimrum Thermometers by the 
s.ame and by Oas'elLa. These Instruments were compared with Stand.ards at the Kew 
ObserV'a.toTY, by Mr. GÞaJisher, and agalÏn at the Toronto Obs'eTvatory, by Mr. KLn.gston. 
They are excellent Instruments, and may 'be relied on. Each Station is also supplied 
with a Wind Vane and Rain Gauge. Full Instructions and Tooles, together with Forms 
for pertiodical RE'po.rts, are provided fo'r the Observe.rs. 
.. Our Stations are now ten (10) lin number, SJituated at the most favourable points 
between Longtitude 83Q West, and Latitude 42 Q and 46 Q North. The Observers are 
educated men, and Graduates of Universities. Arrangements have also been made for 
the careful examination and comparison of the Records of the Observations at this 
Office. The results will appear monthly in our official Journal of Education. 
" As Our Meteorological Establishments are now being placed on a most satisfactory 
footing, we may hope to contribute information of a permanent value, and your Insti- 
tution would confer a favour on this Department by sending us as complete a series of 
its Meteorological Reports for our Observers,-with any papers bearing on the subject, 
-as it may be able to afford. 


"TOROXTO, :\1arch 26th, 1865. 


"J. GEORGE HODGI:'ij'S, 
Deputy Superintendent of Education." 


The following Reply was received to this Letter :- 


"We are much interested in your Letter of the 26th ultimo, in which is contained 
an account of the improvements lately made in your system of Meteorology. I had pre- 
Dared some remarks in regard to this subject for insertion in the Annual Report for 
1865, which I am now enabled to render more definite, by the facts you have given me. 
.. I shall also publish your Letter as a part of the Appendix to the Report, and wH. 
add to it the recent Regulations which you have adopted. 
"We shall make up a package of such of our Meteorological publications as have 
escaped the fire, and among the number will send a copy of the large Volumes of 
· Meteorological Results' for each of your ten Stations. 
"There is a prospect, now that the Civil War has ceased, and the number of per- 
manent Military Posts of the United States are to be increased, at which Observations 
are to be taken, that we will be able to re-organize our combined system of Observations 
on an improved and more reliable basis. 


" W ASHIXGTOl'ì, April 3rd, 1866. 


" JOSEPH HEl'ìRY, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institut;'.m." 
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XI. TABLE L.-:-OPERATIO
S OF THE NOR:\fAL AXD MODEL SCHOOLS. 


This Table presents a condensed statistical view of the operations of these important 
Institutions since their establishment in 1847. They were not designed to educate young 
men and women, but to train Teachers, both theoretically and practically, for the gen- 
eral work of conducting the Schools of the Country. They are not constituted, as are 
most of the Normal Schools in Europe, and many in the United States, to impart the 
preliminary education requisite for teaching, as well as for other transactions of busi- 
ness. That previous preparatory education is supposed to have been obtained in the 
Public, or Private ,Schools. The entrance examination to the Normal School requires 
this. The object of the Normal and Model Schools therefore is, to do for the Teacher 
what an apprenticeship does for the Mechanic, the Artist, the Physician, the Lawyer,- 
to teach him, theoretically and practically, how to do the work of his Trade, or Profes- 
sion. No inducements are presented to anyone to apply for admission to the Normal 
School, except those who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching; nor 
is anyone admitted except those who declare, in writing, their intention to pursue the 
profession of teaching, and that "their object in coming to the Normal School is to 
better qualify themselves for their profession,"-a declaration similar to that which is 
required for admission to Normal Schools in other Countries. Nor is any Candidate 
admitted without passing an entrance Examination equal to what is required for an 
ordinary Second Class Teacher's Certificate by the County Board. The great majority 
of Candidates are those who have been Teachers, and who possess the County Board's 
Certificates of Qualification,-many of them First Class Certificates. 
The Model Schools, (one for Boys, and the other for Girls, each limited to 150 
Pupils, each Pupil paying a dollar a month, while the Common Schools of the City are 
free), are appendages to the Normal School. The Teachers-in-Training in the Normal 
School, divided into Classes, spend some time each week in the Model Schools, where 
they first observe how a Model School, teaching Common School subjects, is organized 
and managed, how the several subjects are taught, and they, at length, act as Teachers 
themselves, and as Assistants, under the observation and instruction of the regularly 
Trained Teachers of the School, who also report, from day to day, the attention and 
aptitude of each Teacher-in-Training for teaching, governing Pupils, commanding the 
attention of Pupils, etcetera. 


XII. TABLE M.-OTHER EDUCATIOXAL INSTITrTIOXS IX UPPER CANADA. 


As the Common and Grammar Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, 
the Private Schools, Academies and Colleges must be considered, in order to form a 
correct idea of the state and progress of education in the Country. Table 1\1 contains 
an abstract of the information collected, respecting these Institutions,-omitting the 
names of Cities, Towns and Villages where they are established. Whole number of 
Colleges, 16; number of Students, 1,820; amount of Annual Income, or Legislative Aid, 
$150,000; amount received from Fees, $44,000. Number of Academies and Private 
Schools, 260,-increase, 5; number of Pupils, 5,966,-increase-, 148; number of months 
open, 10; number of Teachers, 410,-increase, 34; amount of Fees received, $50,899,- 
increase, $2,128; total number of Colleges, Academies and Private Schools, 276,-in- 
crease, 5; total number of Students and Pupils, 7,786,-increase, 148; total amount 
received and expended from all sources, $244,899,-increase, $2,128. The information 
respecting these Institutions cannot be considered complete, as it is only obtained and 
given voluntarily. 


XIII. TABLE K.-FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, PRIZE BOOK'S, ETCETERA. 


These Libraries are managed by local Municipal Councils and School Trustees, 
under General Regulations, established, according to Law, by the Council of Public 
Instruction. The Books are procured by the Education Department, from publishers, 
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both in Europe and the United States, at as low prices as possible; and a carefully 
prepared classified Catalogue, of about four thousand Works, (which, after Examina- 
tion, have been approved by the Council of Public Instruction), is sent to the Trustees 
of each School Section and to the Council of each Municipality. From this select and 
comprehensive Catalogue, the Municipal, or School, Authorities, desirous of establishing, 
or increasing, a Library, select such Books as they think proper, and receive from the 
Department not only the Books at cost prices, but an Apportionment of one hundred 
per cent. upon the amount which they provide for the purchase of such Books. None 
of these Books are sold by the Department to any private parties, except to Teachers 
and Local Superintendents for their professional use. 
The number of Volumes sent out for free Public Libraries during the year was. 
3,882, on the subjects of History, Zoology, Physiology, Botany, Phenomena, Physical 
Science, Geology, Natural Philosophy, Manufactures, Chemistry, Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Practical Agriculture, Literature, Voyages, Biography, Tales and Sketches of-' 
Practical Life, School Teaching and Management, besides 44,601 Volumes of Prize Books;,. 
to encourage and reward meritorious Pupils in the Schools. The number of VoluméJJ 
for Public Free Libraries thus procured and sent out by the Department during the 
thirteen years that this bran
h of the School System has been in operation is 212,365,- 
an average of 16,105 Volumes per year. These Volumes are on several subjects, as fol- 
lows:-History, 36,927 Volumes; Zoology and Physiology, 14,289; Botany, 2,6117; 
Phenomena, 5,655; Physical Science, 4,420; Geology, 1,893; Natural Philosophy and 
Manufactures, 12,132; Chemistry, 1,449; Agricultural Chemistry, 756; Practical Agri- 
culture, 8,730; Literature, 20,676; Voyages, 16,940; Biography, 24,315; Tales and Sketchf's 
of Practical Life, 58,992; School Teachers' Library, 2,574,-total, 212,365. The number 
of Volumes procured and sent out as Prize Books in the Schools during the nine years 
that this branch of the School System has been established, is 210,448, besides 8,293 
Volumes to Mechanics' Institutes; making a grand total of upwards of 430,000 Volumes. 


XIV. TABLE O.-l\IAPS, ApPARATUS. PRIZE BOOKS SrpPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT TO 
GRA
n[AR A
D CO
D[Q
 SCHOOLS, D'URIXG 1865. 


The amount expended in 1865 in supplying Maps, Apparatus and Prize Books for 
Schools,-one-half being provided from local sources,-was, $20,222,-increase $2,962. 
In every case, the articles are supplied on the voluntary application of School Authori- 
ties, who provide and transmit one-half of the amount required for the purchase of the 
Maps required. The following is a summary Statistical Statement of what has been 
done in this Branch of the Department to provide for the wants and promote the 
efficiency of the Schools from 1855 to 1865:- 
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I think it proper, at the same time, to repeat the following explanatory observa- 
tions :- 


II The Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus sent out by the Depart- 
ment, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are provided 
from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better executed, and 
at lower prices, than imported articles of the same kind. The Globes and Maps manu- 
factured, (even in the material,) in Canada, contain the latest discoveries of Voyagers 
and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are the Tellurians, Mechanical 
Powers, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Forms, etcetera. All this has been done by 
employing competitive private skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the 
Manufacturers with the copies and Models, purchasing certain quantities of the Articles, 
when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging them to 
manufacture and dispose of these Articles themselves to any private parties desiring 
them, as the Department supplies them only to Municipal and School Authorities. In 
this way new domestic manufactures are introduced and mechanical and artistical sldll 
and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to Schools and domestic instruction, 
heretofore unknown amongst us, or only attainable in particular cases with difficulty, 
and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private Families as :wen 
as to Municipal and School Authorities all over the Country. It is also worthy of 
remark that this important branch of the Education Department is self-supporting. An 
the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of the articles and Books procured, so that 
it does not cost either the Public Revenue, or the School Fund a penny, beyond what is 
apportioned to the Municipalities and School Sections providing a like sum, or sums, 
for the purchase of Books, Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus. I 
know of no other instance, in either the United States, or in Europe, of a Branch of a 
Public Department of this kind, conferring so great a benefit upon the Public, and with- 
out adding to public expense." 


XV. TABLE P.-THE SUPERA
NUATED OR WOR:\-OUT TEACHERS OF COM
'[Q
 SCHOOLS. 


1. This Table shows the age and services of each Pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. It appears that 227 Teachers have been admitted to receive aid; of whom 59 
have died before, or during, the year 1865; 9 were not heard from; 5 resumed teaching, 
or withdrew from the Fund. 



. The system, acoording to which aid is given to worn-out Common School Teachers, 
is as follows :-The Legislature ,has appropriated $4,000 per annum in aid of super- 
annuated, or worn-out, Common School Teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 for 
each year that the Recipient has taught a Common School in Upper Canada. Each 
Recipient must pay a subscription to the Fund of $4 for the current year, and $5 for 
each year since 1854, if he has not paid his $4 in any year; nor can any Teacher share 
in the Fund unless he pays annually at that rate, commencing from the time of his 
beginning to teach, or with 1854, (when the System was established,) if he began to 
teach before that time. 'When a Teacher omits his annual subscription, he must pay at 
the rate of $5 for that year, in order to be entitled to share in the Fund when worn out. 
3. The average age of each Pensioner in 1865 was 74% years, the length of service 
in Upper Canada was 21! years. No time is allowed to Applicants except that which 
has been employed teaching a Common School in Upper Canada; although their baving 
taught School many years in England, Ireland or Scotland, or in the British Provinces, 
has induced the Council, in some instances, to admit Applicants to the list of worn-out 
Common School Teachers, after teaching only a few years in this Country,-which would 
not have been done, had the Candidate taught here, altogether, only a few years of 
his life. 
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XVI. TABLE Q.-DISTBIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRAXT, TOGETHER WITH SUUS RAISED 
AS AN EQUIVALEXT, AXD OTHER MO
EYS PROVIDED BY l\IU
ICIPALITIES A:\:D TRUSTEES. 


This Table presents a complete view of all the Moneys which have been received 
and expended, (and from what sources derived,) in connection with the 
ormal, Model, 
Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada. It may be seen at a glance on this 
Table that the public money has not been expended in any favoured localities, but has 
been expended in the Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages throughout the Province, 
according to population, and upon the principle of co-operation, in all cases. The people 
of Upper Canada provided and expended, in 1865, for Grammar 3.TJd Common SC!lool 
purposes, $1,667,842,-increase on the Receipts and Expenditure of the preceding year, 
$69,735 This is irrespective of Colleges, Academies and Private Schools. 


XVII. TABLE R.-EDUC\.TIO
AL SU
DIARY FOR 1865. 


This Table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
any kind, (as far as I have been able to obtain returns), the number of Students and 
Pupils attending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number 
in these Institutions in 1865 was 4,686,-increase, 91; the whole number of Students and 
Pupils attending them was 397,992,-increase, 12,270; the total amount expended in 
their support was $1,717 ,206,-increase, $80,226; the amount of balances unexpended at 
the end of the year was $195,535, decrease, $8,363. The total amount available for 
educational purposes in 1865 was $1,912,741,-increase on the year preceding, $70,863. 


XVIII. TABLE S.-GENERAL STATISTICAL AnSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATIOX IX 
UPPER CAXADA FRO
I 1842 TO 1865, IXCLUSIVE. 


It is only by comparing the character and number of Institutions of Education at 
different periods, the number of Pupils attending them, and the sums provided and 
expended for their support that we can form a correct idea of the educational progress 
of the Country. By reference to this brief but important Table, the Reader can ascer- 
tain the progress of Education in Upper Canada in any year, or series of years, since 
1841, so far as I have been able to obtain Returns. I will take a few items for the last 
ten years as an illustration. In 1855, the School Population of Ppper Canada, between 
the ages of 5 and 16 years of age, was 297,623; in 1865, it was 426,757,-increase, 
129,134. In 1865 thE' numbers of Grammar Schools and Pupils were res'Pedively 65 and 
3,726; in 1865, the L.umbers were respectively 104 and 5,754,-increase of Schools, 39, of 
Pupils, 2,028. The number of Common Schools in 1855 was 3,284; the number in 1865 
was 4,151,-increase, 867, The number of Common School Pupils in 1855 was 
22,979; the number in 1865 was 365,552,-increase, 142,573,-an average increase of 
14,257 Pupils per year, while the average increase of School population was 12,913 per 
year. The number of Free Schools in 1855 was 1,211; the number in 1865 was 3,595,- 
increase, 2,384, or an average increase of 238 Free Schools per annum. The amount 
-provided and expended for Common School purposes alone, in 1855 was $899,272; the 
-amount provided and expended in 1865 was $1,355,879,-increase, $456,607, or an aver- 
:age annual increase of $45,660. 


XIX. THE EDUCATIOXAL l\IUSEU:ll. 


Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed especially to be 
the Institution of the People at large,-to provide for them 'fèachers, Apparatus, 
Libraries and every possible agency of instruction,-should, in alI parts and appendages, 
be such as the People can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with 
pleasure and profit. 'Vhile the Schools have been established, and are so conducted as 
to leave nothing to be desired, in regard to their character and efficiency, the accom- 
panying agencies for the agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of 
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Students and Pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous Visitors from 
various parts of the Country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as 
attractive and complete as the limited means furnished would permit. Such are the 
objects of the Educational Museum. 
The Educational Museum is founded after the ex amp-Ie of what has been done by 
the Imperial Government, as part of the system of popular Education,-regarding the 
indirect, as scarcely secondary to the direct, means of forming the taste and character 
of the People. 
It consists of a collection of School Apparatus for Common and Grammar Schools, 
of Models of Agriculture and other Implements, of specimens of Natural History of 
the Country, casts of antique and modern Statues and Busts, etcetera, selected from 
the principal Museums in Europe, including the Busts of some of the most celebrated 
characters in English and French history; also copies of some of the works of the 
Great Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian, Schools of 
Painting. These objects of Art are labelled for the information of those who are not 
familiar with the originals. In the evidence given before the Select Committee of the 
British House of Commons, it is justly stated" that the object of a National Gallery is 
to improve the public taste, and afford a more refined description of enjoyment to the 
mass of the people; " and the opinion is, at the same time, strongly expressed that, as 
"people of taste, going to Italy, constantly bring home beautiful modern copies of noted 
originals," it is desired, even in England, that those who have not the opportunity, or 
means of travelling abroad, should be enabled to see, in the form of an accurate copy, 
some of the works of Rafaelle and other Great Masters; an object no less desirable in 
Canada than in England. "Vhat has been thus far done in this branch of Public Instruc- 
tion, is in part the result of a small annual sum which, by the liberality of the Legis- 
lature, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of 
the Upper Canada share of the School Grants, for the purpose of improving School 
Architecture and appliances, and to ;promote Art, Science and :Literature, by means 
of Models, Objects and Publications collected in a Museum connected with the De- 
partment. 
The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive Reports, to be exerting a very salutary infiuence, while the School of 
Art connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds, in Drawing, Painting, Model- 
ling, etcetera. 
A large portion of the contents of our Museum has been procured with a view to 
the School of Art, which has not yet been established, although the preparations for it 
are completed. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the Schools; 
the number of Visitors from all parts of the Country, as well as from abroad, has 
greatly increased during the year, although considerable in numbers before; many have 
repeated their visits again and again; and, I believe, the infiuence of the Museum quite 
corresponds with what is said of that of the Educational Museum of London. 


XX.-REPOBTS OF LOCAL SUPEBINTE:KDE
TS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


I need do little more than repeat the remarks I made under this head in my last 
Report. 
1. Value of these Extracts.-I refer to Appendix A for extracts from Reports of 
Local Superintendents of Schools in Townships, Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages, 
-a most important and essential part of my Report,-as containing a practical exposi- 
tion of the actual working of the School System in nearly five hundred Municipalities 
in 'Lpper Canada. The Local Superintendents, in many Townships, and in several 
Villages, Towns, Cities, and even Counties, have made no remarks in transmitting their 
statistical REports. It may, however, be fairly assumed that what is stated in the 
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Extracts given. is applicable to all the Municipalities. The value attached to the' Local 
Reports, in the oldest and most advanced of the neighbouring States, may be inferred 
from the fact that more than one-half of the Annual School Reports of the States of 
Massachusetts and New York consist of extracts from Local Reports. 
2. These Extracts show the inner life and practical working of the School System. 
These Extracts from Local Reports, which I have given impartially, as is clear from 
the diversity of sentiment in them, contain the language and sentiments of Persons 
appointed and paid by the local and elected and Municipal Corporations. They state, 
from personal observation and experience, the working of the School 
ystem, its 
obstacles and defects. and the views and feelings which, more or less, prevail among the 
People in the various Sections of the Province. These Extracts also exhibit the inner 
and practical life of the People in several respects, especially in new Settlements, as 
well as that of the School System; the various hindrances to its operations, from new- 
ness of Settlements and poverty ,in some instancEs, from ignorance and indifference in 
others; the nO,ble way in which People exert themselves, generally, to educate their 
Children. The different working and results of the same School System, and of the 
same measure in the different Townships, Cities, Towns and Villages, show how far 
the obstacles to its progress arise from any defects in the System itself, or from the 
disposition, intelligence, or circumstances, of the People, and of their elected Trustees. 
These E:xtracts further illustrate the local voluntary character of the School System 
which, like the Municipal System, is a power and agency given to the People to manage 
their own affairs in their own way, doing, or spending, much, Or little for the education 
of their Children, as they please, while the Education Department is an aìd to prompt 
and facilitate their exertions, and a social help to those who endeavour to help them- 
selves in the great work which lies at the foundation of the Country's freedom and 
progress. 
3. In addition to the foregoing considerations, these Extracts from Local Reports 
present several other important facts connected with the operation of the School System. 
First.-l1nportance and Office of County Boards.-Progress.-Third Class Certlfi- 
cates should be limited. and only given in extreme cases. They exhibit a very gratifying 
improvement in the mode in which County Boards of Public Instruction conduct the 
examination of Teachers and give them Certificates of Qualification. It is essential to 
the elevation of both the Teachers and the Schools that there should be the highest 
possible standard of the qualification of Teachers, and that depends on the County and 
Circuit Boards of Public Instruction. If they are lax in their examination of Teachers 
in the subjects of the official Programme, and give Certificates of Qualification to 
Teachers who pass any sort of examination, they send forth into their respective 
Counties, with their endorsement, Teachers unfit to take charge of their Schools, unaule 
to teach many of the more advanced Pupils in the recognized subjects of a Common 
School Education; they thus wrong individuals, who are taxed for the support of the 
Schools, degrade the office of Teacher, and bring a really unqualified Teacher into com- 
petition with one well qualified, to his injury and to the great injury of the Schools 
themselves. If, On the contrary, County, or Circuit, Boards are thorough in their exam- 
inations, and will give a Certificate of Qualification to no Teacher who does not come 
up fully to the prescribed standard, and will not give a Third-class Certificate to any 
Teacher, except from one Board Meeting to another, and only for one School, and that 
only on the application of the Trustees of such Section, satisfying the Board of their 
inability to employ a Teacher of higher qualifications,-if the County and Circuit Boards 
will thus act intelligently and patriotically for their respective Sections of the County, 
the office of Teacher will become more and more elevated, its ranks will be pruned of 
incompetent and unworthy Members, and the efficiency of the Schools will be propor- 
tionately ,promoted. No programme of Examination, however high, can elevate the 
character and qualifications of Teachers without the intelligent and cordial agency of 
the County and Circuit Boards of Public Instruction as Examiners. They are the prac- 
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tical Guardians of the Schools so far as the character and qualifications of Teachers are 
concerneà. It is a maxim founded on experience that the "Teacher makes the School. 
ana it is the County and Circuit Board that (legally) "make the Teacher." I earnestly 
hope the County Boards will advance in the noble cause which so many of them seem 
to have pursued during the last year, and the Schools will soon be freed from the 
nuisance of an incompetent Teacher, who often dbtains a Second, or Third, Class Certi- 
ficate through the laxity of some County, or Circuit, Board, and then goes from one 
School Section to another endea\ouring to supplant some really competent and efficient 
Teacher, by offering to teach at a lower salary; and when such supplanter meets with 
Trustees as mean as himself, a reaIly worthy Teacher is removed to make way for an 
unworthy one, to the great wrong of the more advanced Pupils and their Parents, and 
lo the great injury of the School. Such a Teacher is unreasonably dear at the lowest 
price; and if any Corporation of Trustees can yet be found to sacrifice the interests of 
the Children committed to their Trusteeship by employing such a Teache'l.', it is to be 
hoped that no County, or Circuit, Board of Public Instruction will put it in their power 
to do so by again licensing such a person at all as a Teacher. 


Second.-Evils 0/ Rate-bills.-It is not possible for any person to read these 
Extracts from Local Reports without being impressed with the serious loss to the 
School, and many Children of any Section, by the continuance, or re-establishment, of a 
Rate
bill School. Whatever may be the Reader's Tiew on the abstract question of Free 
and Rate-bilI Schools, the perusal of these Extracts from local Reports must convince 
him that the Free School has immenseTy the advantage of the Rate-bill School; that 
whatever other means may be employed to secure the education of all the youth of the 
land, the Free School is the absolutely essential means to accomplish that all-important 
object. 
Third-Evils 0/ employing cheap Teachers.-These Extracts illustrate the evil of 
employing what are miscalled cheap Teachers. One Teacher at a salary of 
from five to eight hundred dollars is often cheaper than another at half that salary, 
by teaching Children how to learn, as wen as what to learn; by aiding them to form 
proper habits, as well as to make rapid progress. Yet, many Trustees are so deluded 
by a narrow minded selfishness that they act differently in the employment of Teachers 
from what they do in the employment of Clerks, or even Labourers,-they sell the 
priceless time and habits of Children,-not to say their principles and the social 
interest of their neighbourhood-for the sake of a few dollars in the Salary of the 
Teacher. 


Fourth.-Evils 0/ changing Teachers.-These Extracts from Local Reports illus- 
trate also the evil of frequently changing Teachers. It is true that an incompetent 
Teacher, or a Teacher of bad manners, or bad morals, (if there be any such,) should 
be changed as soon as possible, and as soon as possible removed from the ranks of 
Teachers; but a faithfuÌ and efficient Teacher should be retained as a rare and valuable 
treasure. No College, or private School, .would be considered worthy of confidence that 
changed its instructors once, or twice, a year; nor can any Common School prosper 
or be efficient under such a System. 


Pi/th.-Prizes to Pupils in the Schools.-I refer likewise to these Extracts from 
Local Superintendents' Reports, for illustrations of the System of School Libraries and 
Prizes. In some instances but little benefit appears to be derived from the Libraries, 
while, in the' great majority of cases, the most salutary infiuence is exerted by them. 
In but one, or two, instances is objection expressed as to the distribution of Prize 
Books, as a reward of merit to Pupils in the Schools, .and, in but four instances, is 
doubt expressed as to the beneficial infiuence of it. In these exceptional cases, the 
evil, if any, has doubtless arisen from an exceptional mode of distributing the Prizes. 
But, where the examination for the Pri
s for proficiency are so conducted as to give. 
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no room for the SuspIcIOn of favoritism, and where the record is so kept, and so 
adjudged, in regard to Prizes for punctua1ity and good conduct, as to be equally above 
any reasonable suspicion of unfairness, the distribution of Prizes, as rewards to Pupils 
for ,proficiency and good conduct, must exert the most beneficial infiuence; and this, with 
the exceptions referred to, is the all but unanimous testimony of the Local Reports, as 
it is the universal experience of the Colleges and best Schools in 'both Europe and the 
United States. It is the order of Providence, in everyday life, that while the slothful 
hand hath nothing, the diligent hand maketh rich; and merit and attainments are the 
professed grounds of all Prizes and Rewards and distinctions which are bestowed in 
civi1 and political life. For any person, therefore, to object to encourage diligence and 
good conduct in Schools, by the distribution of Prizes, (and these Prizes consisting of 
good Books, obtained at half price), as the rewards of successfu.l diligence and good 
conduct, is to object to the principle of Holy Scripture, and the rule of Providence, 
as well as th
 universal !practice of civilized mankind in all other matters of common 
life. The distribution of Prize Books in the Schools is the means of diffusing a great 
{leal of useful and entertaining knowledge among the young, while it exerts a powerful 
and wide-spread infiuence in favor of diligence and good conduct among the Pupils 
of the Schools. In some Schools this infiuence may .be more limited than others; ,but it 
will always be more, or less, felt for good, where the System is properly administered. 
There are, indeed, many murmurers and envious Persons against the wisdom and even 
equity of the distribution of Divine Providence; and it would be surprising, indeed, if 
there were not some who would be dissatisfied and envious at the distribution of rewards 
and distinctions among the Pupils of the Scho01s; but this is no more an argument 
against the system of rewards and distinctions in the schools, than in the Divine and 
human government of mankind. 


Sixth.-Religious Character of the School System.-Furthermore, two of these local 
Reports may be referred to as illustrating the ReJigious aspect of the Common School 
system. By the extracts generally, it will be seen that Religious Exercises obtain in 
a majority of the. Schools, and soone Religions Instruction is given in many of them. 
In the City of Hamilton, the Olergymen of the different Religious Persuasions have, 
for several years, given Religious Instructions to the Pupils of their respective Congre- 
gations every Friday afternoon, from three to four o'clock, and with the most beneficial 
results. Last year two of the Clergymen of the Church of England, in the City of 
Toronto, have -pursued the same course, in connection with two of the City Schools. 
What is thus done by Clergymen in the Cities, Towns, Vil'lages, and I may add, Town- 
ships, of Upper Canada, and in connection with all the Schools,-thus illustrating the 
harmony of the School System with the Religious Denominations of the Country, and 
the Religious interests of the Pupils of the Schools, so far as their Parents and Pastors 
desire to promote those interests in connection with the Schoo1s. 


XXI. REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


In [this Volume] will be found the Report of the Reverend G. P. Young, A.M., the 
Inspector of Grammar Schools. Mr. Young's Report furnishes a practical illustration 
()f the great benefit of his inspection of the Grammar Schools, and of the salutary 
change and improvement which the amended Grammar Schools Act, in connection with 
such inspection, is calculated to effect in the character and operations of the Schools. 
It is to be hoped that this Report will be carefully read by every Grammar and Common 
School Trustee and Teacher throughout Upper Canada. I think everyone who reads 
it must be impressed with the following facts:- 
1. That the union of the CommOn and Grammar Schools is, as a general rule, an 
evil to 'both. The previsions of the Law permitting the union of Grammar and Common 
Schools arose from the absence of any other means to provide for the support of 
Grammar Echools. That reason no longer exists, at least to the extent that it has done 
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in past years, as the Grammar School Amendment Act of 1865 requires that a sum 
equal, at least, to one-half the Grammar School Apportionment shall be provided from 
local sources. (besides proper School House Accommodation), for the Salaries of 
Teachers. Sufficient time has not elapsed to develop the results of these provisions of 
the Law. But it is easy to see, from the Inspector's Report, that the efficiency of both 
the Grammar and Common School is greatly impaired by the union of the two. I hope 
the facts and remarks of this Document will impress local Boards of Trustees and 
:Municipal Councils with the great -advantage of having the Grammar and Common 
Schoo'ls under different l\Iasterships and otherwise separate,-whether under the manage- 
ment of the same Board or not-each exclusively pursuing its respective and appropriat9 
work. 
2. Another fact which the Inspector's Report brings to light is the defective manner 
in whi.ch the elementary Grammar of our own English language is taught in the Common 
Schools of even some of our Cities and Towns. I trust that the statement thus made 
will draw attention to this branch of Common School instruction throughout the 
Province. 
3. The perusal of the Report must also impress Trustees and Parents with the 
unadvisableness,-to say the least,-of having large Boys and Girls massed together 
in the same day .School, a subject which merits the most serious consideration of the 
Parents concerned, and is ably di
ussed by the Inspector. 
The evil of pressing Girls to learn a little Latin, in order to make up the average 
number of ten Latin Pupils in the School, is a temporary evil, and will soon cure itself. 
But the circumstances connected with this fact, as here stated by Mr. Yonng, show 
how largely the Grammar Schools have been perverted to Common S('hool purpo>;es, and 
what benefits wiII arise in the improved efficiency of 'both the Grammar 
nd Common 
Schools from the entrance examination by the Inspector, which is requirf'd for admis- 

ion to the Grammar Schools, and the thorough manner ill which this Officer discharges 
the onerous duties imposed upon him. 


X
I1. MILITARY DRILL IN THE SCHOOLS.. 


What I said in my last Repo
t on this subject may 'be repe,ated this year with 
renewed emphasis. 
It is a well-known maxim, that U To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace." The ev'ents of the last four years have drawn the attention 
of the Legislature and of the whole country to this important subject. Military Exer- 
cises to some extent have formed a part of the Gymnastic instruction in the Normal and 
Model Schools; but, during the last two years, a Military A'ssociation has been formed 
among the Teachers-in-Trnining in the Normal School, and the Government has fur- 
nished them with the requisite Arms, on application, through Brigade l\Iajor Denison, 
who has visited, inspected and encouraged them with his usual skill and energy. The 
Board of Common School Trustees in the City of Toronto, (as may .be seen 'by referring 
to the Report of their Local Superintendent,) have, with praiseworthy intelligence 
and public spirit, introduced a regular system of :Military DriN among the senior male 
Pupils of their Schools. The Board of Trustees in Port Hope have done the same. 
The extracts from the Report of the Board of Trustees of the City of London, C. vr., 
show the admirable measures adopted for Introducing Military Drill among the Pupils 
Ðf their Central School, and the great success of it. The system of Military Drill can 
be introduced into the Schools of 'all the Cities, Towns, and Villages in Upper Canada, 
3.nd perhaps in some of the larger Rural Schools; and the militar)- training of Teachers 
in the Normal School, together with the large number of Persons who are being taught 
and certificated in the Government Military Schools, afford great facilities for making 


.As to the value of Military Drill in the Schools as an aid to School discipline, see 
p::1ges 93, 118, 236 of the Eighteenth Volume of the Documentary History, 
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Military Drill a p.art of the instruction given in the Grammar and Common Schools 
referrpd to. 
In the neighbouring States this subject is engaging the anxious attention of the 
Government and Legislature; the Military Drill is likely to 'become a part of the 
System of Education in all of the Pub'lic Schools of their Cities and Towns. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts, at its last Session, passed a Resolution directing the State 
Board of Education .. to take into consideration the subject of introducing an organiza- 
tion of S.cholars, about the age of twelve years, for the purpose of Military Drill and 
discipline." The Board appointed a Committee, (of which the Governor of the State 
was Chairman), to investigate the subject, and to enquire into the result of an experi- 
ment which has been tried for two, or three, years in one of the Towns of the State- 
the Town of Brookline. The result of the enquiry is thus stated:- 


"The Boys in the older Class can already be selected from their playmates by the 
improvement of their forms. Habits of prompt, instant and unconditional obedience 
are also more successfully inculcated by this system of instruction than by any other 
with which we are acquainted. A perfect knowledge of the duties of a Soldier can be 
taught to the Boys during the time of their attendance at the Schools, thus obviating the 
necessity of this acquisition after the time of the Pupil has become more valuable. A 
proper system of Military instruction in the Schools of our Commonwealth would furnish 
us with the most perfect Militia in the 'World; and we have little doubt that the good 
sense of the people will soon arrange such a system in all the Schools of the State." 


The Committee adds the following remarks, which are applicable to Upper Canada 
as they are to Massachusetts:- 
"The Public Schools are maintained at the pUblic expense, in order to prepare 
youth for the duties of Citizenship. One of these duties is to aid the defence of the 
Government whenever and however assailed. Surely, then, there is no incongruity, no 
want of reason in introducing into the Schools such studies and modes of discipline as 
shall prepare them for the discharge of this, equally with other duties which the Citizen 
owes to the State. 
.. But this can be done without detriment to progress in other branches? Can it be 
done wit'hourt loss of time? The Gommi,ttee is satisfie.j that it can, and that ,thereby a 
large amount of practical knowledge and discipline in military .affairs may Ibe attained; 
and at the sam-e time a very great saving of time and labour -be effected which, under 
a system of adult trainirug, would be w1th'drawIl froom the productive industry of the 
Country." 


E. A. Meredith, LL.D., Assistant Secretary of the Province, re,ad befúre the 
Literary and Historical Society of Qmibec, in April, 18C4, 'and has puiblished in 
.pamphlet form, an instructive and suggestive Paper on .. Short S.chool Time, and Mili- 
tary, or Naval, Drill, in connection with an efficient Militia System." This Paper 
embodies much curiúus and useful infoürmation, and many facts as to 
he succes'S and 
effort of fe,we,r School hOUTS each day than those usually occupied in the Schools. 


XXIII. CONCLUDI:KG GENERAL REMARKS. 


I need not repeat the oibserv.ations with which I concluded my last Report on S'chool 
Discipline, Free Schools, and Compuls.ory Attendance of Vagrant and Neglected 
ChiJdren at S.chool, together wifu the legal provisions of some Counrtries on the subject. 
I concluded that Report with observing, that,- 


.. Several 'Provisions of the School Law were preparatory -1'0 a more natural state of 
things. From the experience of the past, the advance of soci-ety and the improved 
Municipal organization of the Country, I think the School !Law may, in several respects, 
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be simpltifìed, and that the great principle of it, while inviolably maintained, may be 
more comprehensively and simply applied. But I purpose, and hope to be able, in the 
course of a few months, to make an 'offici'al Tour of Uppe1r Canada, and to confer at 
County :\ieetings and .otherwise ,with Persons of all cI.asses w,ho have practical eX'perience 
of the School System in each County, on the various questions relating tv its working 
an,-j possible improvement, ,when I shall he prepared to 'submit the results of that Con- 
ference with the People to the consideration of the Government and Legislature during 
its Session for 186,6." 
During the months of January, February and :\Iarch of 18,66, I made my four.th 
official Tour of Upper Canada, holding a Public School Oonvention in each Oounty, and 
conferring {)n the various qUe'sltions relating to the working, and po.ssible improvement, 
of the School Law, as aJbove indicated. It was exceedingly gratifying to witness the 
deep Interest everywhere evinced for the advancement of universal education in the 
Country, the strong attachment to the School System, and the jealousy with which any 
proposition to interfere with it in the slightest degree was vielwed. The relSult of these 
free and numerous consultations, I embodied in a 'Short Draft of BiIl, which I submitted 
for the consideration of Government, with an explanatory :\iemorandum. In vie,w of 
the near approach of the Confederation of the Britis,h North AmerIcan Provinces, and 
trans.fer of all matters relating to Education in Upper Cana.:la to an Upper Canadian 
Legislature, it has been thought advisable to SUlbmit .the further considertion of our 
School Law to a purely Upper Canad.ian Legislature, especially as there is no pre'ssing 
neces'sity for immediate legislation on the subject. In the meantime I hope to be able 
to make another and final examination of the School System of other educating 
Countries, in order to improve the efficiency of our own School in every possible 
way. 
TORONTO July, 1866. EGERTON RYERSOX. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY TRÅNSACTIO
S OF 1865. 


Value of Stock on hand 1st January, 1865, at selling prices. . . . . . $59,242 87 
Paid for Importations and Purchases in Toronto, from 1st January 
to the 31st of De,cember, 1865 ................,.............. 21,994 69 


$81,237 56 
Value of Stock sent out, (at selling price), during 1865... . . . . . .. 26,486 29 
Value of Stock to be accounted for ............................. $54,751 27 


Stock in Depository at selling prices ........................... $55,368 36 
Value of Stock in Depository ................,... .,. . . . . . . . . . ... 54,751 27 


Actùal profit on year's business, after paying all expenSES. . . .. .. 


$617 09 
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THE CHIEF S"CPERI
1'EXDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL,. 
)IODEL, GHA)r:
IAH AXD CO:M
rON SCHOOLS OF UPPER 
CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


To His Excellrncy the Right Honourable Vicount 
l{()nck, Governo'r General of Canada
 
:\lA1. IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLESCY: 
In .presenting my RepQrt on the conditi{)n of the 
Iormal, Model, Grammar, and Dom- 
mon Schools of Upper Canad
, fm the year 1866, I am 'happy to be aJble to remark, that 
there has been a 113.rge ineroo&e on any preceding year, in both the receipts and expendi- 
tures of school moneys, the attendance of pupils, and the time of keeping open the schools
 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS Arm EXPEXDITURES OF Co
nION SCHOOL MONEYS. 


Receipts. 
1. The amount received and ap,portioned to the Common Schools from the Legislative- 
Grant f'Ûr the salaries of Teachers in 1866, was $169,490
increase, $3,518. 
2. The amount apportioned and paid fwm the Legislative Grant .for the purchase of 

faps, Apparatus, Prize-books, and Libraries, was $14.016-increase, $3,974. 
3. The Legislative Grant is apportioned and paid to each :\1uniciIpality, upon the 
condition that such Municipality provide, at least, an equal sum by local a'S'Sessment; but 
such Municipality is empowe're<! to provide as llarge an a-d.:litionI3.1 sum as it may think 
proper, for the education of the youth within its jurisdiction. The amount provided 
by Municipal assessment was $319,1;J4-increase, $11;0061; and iby voluntary act, in 
excess of the Legislative Grant, $149,664. 
4. Trustees' Rates on Property.-Each Township is divided, ,by the 
funicipal 
Council, into School Sections {)f from t,wo .to four miles square each. Three Trustees are. , 
elected by the Ratepayers of each School Section. 
The Trustees hold office for three years--one going out of office, and his successor 
elected annually. The Trustees of each School Section have the same discretionary 
powers as each Township or County Council, to provide, by rate on property, for School 
purposes. The amount thus provided by Trustees. by rate 'Ûn property, for 1866, ,was the 
large sum of $760,3'6(j {in addition to the Municip,al assessment of $319,154)-increase, 
$49,169. The incr
ase of the ;preceding year, under the same head, was, $51,8 1 16. The 
increase of the two years under this head was, theTefore, $100985. 
5. Trustees' Rate-bills on Pupils.-Whetl1er a School shall !be wholly 'Supported by 
rate 'Ûn property, and therefore tree to resMents from 5 to 2,1 years {)f age without fee 
from any pupil, or whether the School shall be partly supported by fees or Rate-bills, is 
.:leteI'1Illined ,by the Rate-payers at the annual Meeting, or at a s'pecial 
fe-etin.g called for 
that pUI"IJO.se. 
In Cities, Towns, .and incorpor'ated Villages, the ele.cted Board of Trustees determines. 
whether the '8cho,ols shall be free or not. In no case can a Rate-bill be imposed exceed- 
ing twenty-five cents per month for each ,pupil, and may !be as much less as the Rate- 
payers or Boards of Trustees decide. 
The amount oaf Rate
bills c{)lleded from 'Pupil's in 18'66, ,was., $53,482-being a 
decrease of $7,214--showing an increa:S'e of the Fre,e School system. 
6. The amount receive,d froOm the Clergy Reserve or 
Iunicipalities Fund and {)ther 
sources, was $102,329-increase, $12,208. This Clergy Reserve Fund is at the discre- 
tionary disposal of the Munici'Palities; and many of them have no'bly applied it to 
Sch-ool purposes. 
7. The a:m-ount available for balances of 1865 {money's not paid at the end of the 
year), $189,12,1-decrease, $9,748. 
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8. 'I\otal amount of m<meys provided for Common School ,purpas'es f,or 18,66., was, 
$1,607,971-being an increase of $62,970-the largest increase, 'by $2,157, .of anyone 
year since the esta'blishment of the Scho.ol System. 


Expenditures during the year 1865:- 
1. F.or salaries of Teachers, $1,0'(i6,880-being an increase .of $25,827. 
2. For Maps., Apparatus, Prizes and Libraries, $29,752-increase, $7,181. 
3. For Stites .and Building 'Sc:hool..houses, $111,371--decrease, $116,30.0. 
4. For rents and rerpairs of School-hous,es, $41.789-increase, $254. 
5. For Sch'Ûol-books, Stationery, and other expenses, $137,439-increase, $14,390. 
6. Total expenditures for all Common 'Scho.ol pur'p.oses, $1,387,233-increase, $31.353. 
7. Balance of School money,s n.ot expended at the end .of the year, $220,738- 
in c.rease, $31,H6. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTENDING CO
IMON SCHOOLS, DIFFERE
T 
BRAXCHES OF I
STRUCTIOX. 


An old Statute still requires the returns of School p.opul.ation to include children 
between the ages .of 5 and 16 years; ,but the -School la.w confers the equal right of 
attending the Schools u.pon all persons between 5 and 21 years of age. 
1. School Population (including only ch.ildren between the ages of 5 and 16). was, 
431,812-increase, 5,055. 
2. The number of p.upils ibetween 5 and 16 years .of age attending the Schools was, 
g,69,768-increase, 8,151. 
The number of pupils of úther ,ages was 21,127
decrease, 908. The ,whole number 
attending the Schools was, 390,895-increase, 7,243, 
3. The numlber of BoY's attending the Schools, 208,589-increase, 4,269. The num- 
ber of Girls attending the SchoDI w-as, 182,306-increase, 2,9'74. The number of indigent 
pup.us reported, was, 3,932-decrease, 477. 
4. The Ta1ble is referred to for the reported pe'riod's of attendance of pupils, an.d the 
number in each .of the several branches taught in the SChools-showing a gratifying 
increase in most of the higher branches. 
5. The number of children reported as nnt attending any School whatever, was, 
40,336-a decrease of 1,805; yet a matter of dee,p regret and 'S'olicitude to every friend 
of the country, and which demands incre,ased exertion on the part of every Christian 
patriot. 


III. TABLE C.-REUGIOCS DENo
nXATIONS. CERTIrICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS. 


1. Number of Teachers, :Wale and Female.-In the 4,379 S'chools reported, there 
were 4,789 Teachers employed,-increase, 68; of whom 2,925 were male Teachers,- 
increase, 5; and 1,864 "ere femâle Teachers,-increase. 73. This indicates a general 
increase in absolute and rela-tive number of female Teaohers of Common .s.chooJs---'a pro- 
gression in the right direction, as I entirely agree in the general opinion of Educationists 
that female Teachers are .best ad'apted to ,teach small children, having, as a general rule, 
most heart, múst ten-ler feelings, most assiduity, and, in the order of Providence, the 
.qualities bEst adapted for the care, instruction and government of in-fancy and childhood. 
Albou.t eighth..tenths .of the Teachers employed in the Common Schools of the neighbouring 
States are female Teache.rs; and many Superintendents there argue in fav.o'llr .of employ- 
ing female Teachers altogether in the Common Schools, and even in higher Public 
Schõols. In England, the relative proporti.on .of female to male Teachers is rap-idly 
increasing. But care should be taken that the female Teachers employed should be, 
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at least, as well qualifie.j as corresponding male Teachers. Then, with equal s'ervice 
rendered, equal remuneration 'would be equitable. 
2. Religious Persuasions of Teachcrs.-But little change is observable in the rela- 
tive proportion of the several religious persuasions of Teachers. The Teachers are 
reported to 'be of the following religious persuasions: Church of England, 844-increase, 
16; Church of Rome, 529-decrease, 5; Presbyterians, l,486-increase, 70; Methodists,. 
1,339-increase, 31; Baptists, 272-increase, 1; Congregationalists, 87-increase, 10; 
Lutheran, 17-decrease, 2; Quakers, 18-decrease, 7; Christians and Disciples, 49- 
increase, 5; reported as Protestants, 81-decrease, 9; Unitarians, I-decrease, 3; other 
persuasions, 3í-decrease, 3; not reported, 29-decr'ease, 36. 


3. Certificates.-Total number hOlding Certificates, 4,662-increase, 87; Normal 
School Teachers, 1st class, 242-increase, 29; 2nd class, 375-increase, 24; Teachers 
holding County Board Certificates, 1st class, 1,638-increase, 155; 2nd class, 1,987- 
decrease, 53; 3rd class, 420
decrease, 68. It is hoped that this third class of Certificates 
will soon disappear, or the standard be raised to be equal to the present second class 
Certificates. Certificates not classified, 125-decrease, 20; Certificates annulled, 22- 
increase, 
; number who have attended the N'ormal School without obtaining Certifi- 
cates, 98-increase, 10. 


4. Number of Schools in which the Teachers were changed during the year, 769- 
decrease, 17. There was an increase of 97 in the number of Teachers changed in 1865; 
but a decrease of 17 in 1866-an improvement. 


5. The number of Schools having more than one Teacher was 208-decrease, 40. 


6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.-The highest salary paid a Teacher in a County was 
$600; the lowest $93. The highest salary in a City, $1,350; the lowest, $100,. The highest 
in a Town, $800; the lowest, $162. The highest in an incorporated Village, $90'0; the 
lowest, $260,. The average salaries of male Teachers in Counties, without board, was 
$253; of female Teachers, $189. In Cities, of lIIlale Teachers, $529; of female Teachers, 
$247. In Towns, of male Teachers, $460; of female Teachers, $241. In incorporated 
Villages, of male Teachers, $409; of female Teachers, $192. In some instances, a slight 
advance on the average of the preceding year, of $8 for male and $3 for female Teachers. 


IV. TABLE D.---JSCHOOL SECTIONS, SCHOOLS, SCHOOL-HOUSES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL LEC- 
TURES, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND RECITATIOXS, TIME OF KEEPING OPEN THE 
SCHOOLS, SCHOOL PRIZES AND MERIT CARDS. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported for 1866 was 4,457-increase, 72. 
The whole number of Schools reported was 4,379-increase, 76. Number of Schools closed 
or not reported, 78-decrease, 4. 
2. The number of free Schools reported was 3,741-increase, 146. The number of 
Schools partly free, or with a Rate-bill of 25 cents per month, or less, was 638-decrease, 
70. Whether the School shall be entirely free, or partly supported by a Rate-bill of not 
more than 25 cents per month, or less, is left to the annual decision of the Rate-payers at 
their annual meeting in each School Section. In Cities, Towns, and incorporated Villages, 
the decision is with the Boards of Trustees, and with the Rate-payers in the election of 
such Boards. Thus, out of 4,379 Schools reported, all except 638 are entirely free-- 
wholly supported by rate on property, with no Rate-bills, or fees, required of pupils. 
Such is the result, not of any Act of Parliament, but of the discussions, trials, experience 
and voluntary adion of the Rate-payers in the several School divisions. Every person, 
having children 
tween the ages of 5 and 21 years has a right to send his children to 
School, as lông as their conduct accords with the School regulations; and every person 
having property is required to contribute to the support of the School according to the 
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assessed value of his property, protected and improve-d in the country, whether he has 
-children or sends children to the School, or not. Education of the youth of the land 
being a public good, and ignorance a pUblic evil, the property of the country is made 
liable for the education of the youth of the country, and the taxes for this purpose are 
much less than those require-d to defray the expenses incurred by prisons, etcetera, in 
-order to punish crimes which result from ignorance and its attendant vices, besides 
the loss and other evils inflicted upon the community by the creation and conduct of 
every vicious person. 


3. School-houses.-The whole number of School-houses reported was 4,399-increase, 
60; of which 642 are Brick-increase, 48; Stone, 372-increase, 15; Frame, 1,751- 
increase, 32; Log, 1,604-decrease, 41; not reported, 30-increase, 6. The whole number 
of School-houses built during the year was 101; of which 34 were Brick, 7 Stone, 41 
Frame -and 19 Log. Estimated value of School-houses and Premises, $2,097,922. 


4. School Visits.-BY Local Superintendents, 10:,783-increase, 413, and considerably 
more than an average of two visits to each School; by Clergymen, 7,445-decrease, 185; 
by Municipal Councillors, l,830-increase, 94; by Magistrates, 2,350-decrease, 216; by 
Judges and Members of Parliament, 440-increase, 32; by Trustees, 19,056-decrease, 
348; by other persons, 33,540-increase, 1,570. Total number of visits to the Schools, 
75,444-increase, 1,360. 


5. Public School Examinations.-Their number was 7,728-increase, 19; an average 
of less than two for each School, though the law directs that there should be quarterly 
Examinations in each School, of which the Teacher should give notice to the Trustees, 
Parents and Pupils, and to the School Visitors resident in the School Section. 


6. School Lectures.-The number of School Lectures delivered 'by Local Superin- 
tendents reported was 3,017-increase, 130; by other persons, 340
decrease, 48. The 
whole number of Lectures delivered was 3,357-increase, 82; not quite one for each 
School, though the law directs that each Local Superintendent should deliver at least 
one Lecture during the year in each School Section under his charge. There is a grati- 
fying increase of 130 Lectures delivered by Local Superintendents; but the whole number 
of Lectures delivered by them is less than three-fourths the number of Schools. 


7, Recitations.-The number of Schools in which public recitations of prose and 
poetry by the pupils are practised were 2,047-increase, 166, a gratifying increase. This 
is a very useful exercise; it promotes the habit of accurate learning by heart, improve- 
ment in reading and speaking, and is an agreeable and often an amusing diversion. It 
ought to be practised in every School. 


8. Time 01 Keeping the Schools open.-The legal Holidays and Vacations include only 
about one n:nonth of the year-certainly too small a portion-leßs than what nearly every 
person in most pursuits of life takes for purposes of recreation, travelling and visiting. 
A longer vacation during hay and wheat harvest is often demanded, and would, I think, 
be a convenience to the greater part of the country and no detriment to the Schools, 
as the attendance at School during that period is generally small and irregular. The 
average time of keeping open the Schools, including Holidays and Vacations, was eleven 
months and four days-decrease, four days. The actual average time of teaching, or 
keeping open the Schools was, therefore, ten months-nearly three months longer than 
the reported average time of keeping open the Schools in the States of Massa.chusetts 
and New York. 
9. School Prizes and Merit Cards.-The number of Schools in whi),Þ- Prize Books, 
etcptera, are reported as having been given for the reward and 
couragement of 
meritorious pupils is 1,541-showing the large and gratifying increase of 220 ef3chools, in 
which this stimulus to good conduct and diligence is employed by the intelligence and 
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enterprise of Trustees and Teachers. On this subject I need but repeat my remarks 
of last year:-The importance of this comparatively new feature of the School System 
can hardly be over-estimated. A comprehensive Catalogue of carefull)-selected and 
beautiful Prize Books has been prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees 
and Municipalities applying for them; and, besides furnishing the Books at cost price, 
the Department adds one hundred per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by 
Trustees and Municipal Councils to procure these Prize Books for the encouragement of 
children in their Schools. A series of Merit Cards, with appropriate illustrations and 
mottoes, has been prepared by the Department, .and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers 
at a very small charge-half the cost-and these Merit Cards are to be awarded daily, or 
more generally weekly, to pupils meriting them. One class of Cards is for punctuality; 
another for good conduct; a third for diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. 
There are generally three or four Prizes under each of these heads; and the pupil, 
or pupils, who get the largest number of Merit Cards under each head, will, at 
the end of the quarter or half year, be entitled to the Prize Books -awarded. Thus 
an influence is exerted upon every part of a pupil's conduct, and during every 
day of his School career. If he cannot learn as fast as another pupil, he cani be 
as punctual, as diligent, and maintain as good conduct; and to acquire distinction, 
and an entertaining and beautiful book, for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, 
or perfect recitations, or exercises, must be a just ground of satisfaction, not only 
to the pupil, 'but also to his, or her, parents and friends. There are two peculiarities 
of this system of Merit Cards worthy of special notice. The one is, that it does not rest 
upon the comparative success of single examinations at the end of the term or half 
year, or year, but on the daily conduct and diligence of each pupil during the whole 
period, and that irrespective of what may be done or not done by any other pupil. The 
ill-feeling by rivalship at a single examination is avoided, and each pupil is judged and 
rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited in his every day School life. The second 
peculiarity is, that the standard of merit is founded on the Holy Scriptures, as the 
mottoes on each Card are all taken from the sacred volume, and the illustrations an 
each Card consist of a portrait of a character illustrative of the principal of the motto, 
and as worthy of imitation. The Prize-book system, and especially in connection with 
that of Merit Cards, has a most salutary influence upon the School discipline, upon both 
Teachers and pupils, besides diffusing a large amount of entertaining and useful reading. 


V. TABLE E.-TEXT-BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS rSED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. General Remarks.-The question of uniformity of Text-books is now so settled by 
the common consent in this country, that I need not adduce the arguments and author- 
ities of Educationists in other countries, as I have done in my last and previous Annual 
Reports, to evince the importance of but one series of Text-books for our Public Schools, 
and to show the losses and evils arising from admitting a diversity of Text-books in 
the Schools. 
I may, however, remark, that as some complaints were made in regard to the 
National Series of Readers being" behind the times," and as a very strong and general 
desire has been expressed, to have an improved and strictly Canadian series of Text- 
books for the Schools, the Council of Public Instruction took steps last year to accom- 
plish this important object; and I have every reason to believe that it will be satis- 
factorily completed, before the close of the current year. I trust we shall be able to 
commence the year 1868 with a new and uniform series of Canadian Readers, and such 
a revision and improvement of the whole authorized series of Text-books as will meet the 
wants of the Schools, and satisfy the expectations of the public, in this Province of our 
New DominiorP. But I think one year should be allowed to use up the old and universally 
adopted series, which have rendered such invaluable service to our Schools, before the 
use of the new series be rendered imperative. 
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We have thus far succeeded beyond any country, or state, with which I am ac- 
quainted, in America or Europe, in establishing what the e-ducationists of all countries 
consider to be of the utmost importance-uniformity of Text-books in the Public Schools; 
and it now remains for us to render them as perfect in matter and method, as good in 
quality and as moderate in price, as possible. 


2. Readers.-Of the 4,379 Schools reported, only 54 are reported in which the 
National Readers are not used. The Readers used in 90 Schools are not reported; and 
the Irish National Readers are reported as used in 4,235 Schools. I trust the new series 
of Canadian Readers, in course of preparation and publication, will possess all the 
excellences of the old series, without their defects, and with such modifications and 
additions as the progress of the Schools and the state of the country require. 


3. Spelling Books.-There still lingers in 65 Schools the use of Mavor's Spelling 
Book, and in 285 Schools the use of the Canada Spelling Book-decrease, 82; and the 
use of various Spelling Books in 302 Schools---decrease, 90 Schools; while Sullivan's 
(national) Spelling Book Superseded was used in 3,268-increase, 169 Schools. This 
Spelling-book is as much superior to an
 of the other Spelling-books used as the number 
of Schools in which it is used is greater. But it is proposed by the Text-book Committee 
of the Council of Public Instruction to prepare, as a companion to the new series of 
Readers, a Spelling-book containing the more difficult words in those Readers, and 
embracing the excellencies of Sullivan's Spelling Book Superseded and Vasey's. 


4. Arithmetics.-Various Arithmetics were used in 33 Schools---decrease, 16; the 
Irish 
ational Arithmetics were still used in 624 Schools-decrease, 182. Sangster's 
Arithmetics, based on the Irish Kational, but improved and adapted to Canadian currency, 
ftatistics, and commerce, were used in 3,552 Schools-increase, 115. 


5. Grammars.-Sullivan's or National Grammar was used in 420 Schools-decrease, 
99; Kirkham's in 213 Schools-decrease, 47; Lennie's in 2,654 Schools-decrease, 15; 
Bullion's and other Grammars in 865 Schools-increase, .114. It is proposed that a 
Grammar be compiled under the direction of the Council of Public Instruction, possess- 
ing the excellences of the other Grammars in use, adapted to the Schools, and published 
upon the same principle as the Readers. 


6. Geographies.-Since the withdrawal of permission of the Council of Public In- 
struction for the use of Morse's American Geography, its use has rapidly declined, 
and it is now nearly discontinued in the Schools, without inflicting any penalty author- 
Ized by law for using it. That and other auth'orized Geographies were only used last 
year in 194 Schools-decrease, 323. Sullivan's National Geography, sanctioned many 
years since, in the absence of any Canadian Geography, though very defective In respect 
to Canada, "as used in 468 Schools-decrease, 218; while Lovell's Canadian Geography 
was used in 3,464 Schools-increase, 601; a striking illustration of the endorsement by 
the public of the recommendation of this exceUent Geography by the Council of Public 
Instruction. 


7. Histories.-History of England is reported as having been taught in 1,965 Schools 
-Increase, 408 Schools; the History of Canada in 1,160 Schools-increase, 328 Schools; 
General History taught from the Irish Kational Readers, 585 Schools---decrease, 94; 
taught from various books, 40-decrease, 61. Carefully compiled Histories, national, 
ancient and modern, adapted to the Schools, are required. 


8. Book-keeping was taught from the Irish Kational Books in 921 Schools-decrease 
107; from other books, in 689 Schools-increase 60. 


9. .'II ensuration was taught in 884 Schools-decrease, 31. 
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10. Algebra.-Colenso's Alge.'bra was used in 772 Schools-decrease, 101; Sangster's 
Algebra, designed to supersede Colenso's, was used in 527 Schools-increase, 311; other 
Algebras in 279--decrease, 152. 
11. Geometry was taught from the Irish National Series in 157 Schools-decrease, 
92; Euclid, 1,157-increase, 53. 


12. 
1JIaps, Globes, APpamtus, etcetera.-Whole numbers of Maps supplied by the 
Department to the Schools was 25,148-increase, 731. Whole number of Schools using 
:\Iaps, 3,298-increase, 33. Whole number of Schools using Globes, 1,140-increase, 4. 
Whole number of Schools using Blackboards, 3,979-increase, 15. Whole number of 
Schools using sets of Apparatus, 396-increase, 112; using Tablet Lessons, 1,085- 
increase, 46; using Magic Lanterns, 57-decrease, 7; having School 
Iuseum of Natural 
History, 60-increase, 30. 


13. Sr1zoo1s opened and closed 'with Prayer, and in which the Bible is used.-The 
number of Schools in which the Bible or Testament is reported to have been used was 
2,992--d
rease, 44; the number of Schools in which the daily exercises were opened and 
closed with Prayer was 2,952-increase, 63. No child can be compelled to be present at 
any religious rèading, instruction or exercise, against the. wish expressed in writing by his 
parents or guardians. The religious reading, instruction and exercises are, like religion 
itself, a voluntary matter with Trustees and Teachers of Schools. The Council of Public 
Instruction provides facilities and makes recommendations on the subj
t, but does not 
assume the authority of enforcing or compelling compliance with these provisions, or 
recommendations. In some of the Schools, the reading and Prayers are af'cording to the 
Roman CathO'lic Church; 'but in the great majority of cases the exercises are Protestant. 
The fact that Religious e>..erCÎses of some kind are practised in three-fourths of the 
Public Schools indicates the prevalent Religious principles and feeling of the country. 


VI. TABLE F.-RO)IA
 CATHOLIC SEPA.RATE SCHOOLS. 


1. General Remarks.-The Public Schools of this Province are non-denominational. 
Equal protection is secured to Roman Catholic with every other Religious persuasion. 
Ko child is permitted to be compelled to receive any Religious instruction, or attend any 
Religious e>..ercise, or the reading of any Religious work, against the wish of his parents 
or guardians. Three hundred and twenty-two Roman Catholic Teachers are employed in 
the Public Schools (besides two hundred and seven in the Separate Schools); upwards 
of forty-five thousand Roman Catholic children, out of the sixty odd thousand Roman 
Catholic School-going children, are taught in the Public Schools. Yet, notwithstanding 
these facts, the ILegislature has made provision for the establishment, under certain 
conditions, of both Roman Catholic and Protestant Separate Schools for those who desire 
them. In 1863 the Legislature of United Canada passed a Separate School Act, which was 
accepted by the authorities and representatives of the Roman Catholic Church as a final 
settlement of the question, as far as it related to Upper Canada; and that Act has been 
made, by the British ParIiamentary Act of Confederation, the basis of settling the rights 
and relations of ProtEstants and Roman Catholics in Lower Canada, now the Province of 
Quebec. 
2. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools reported for 1866 is 157- 
increase, 5, 


3. Receipts.-The amount apportioned and paid from the Legislative Grant to Separate 
Schools, according to average attendance of pupils, as compared with that of the Public 
Schools in the same :\-Iunicipalities, was $9,818-increase, $453. The amount apportioned 
and paid for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize-'books and Libraries, up
n the usual 
condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, was $263-the same as the 
previous year. The amount provided by School-rates on the property of supporters of 
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Separate Schools was $25,108-increase, $1,320. The amount subscribed and paid by 
supporters of Separate Schools, and from fees and other sources, $9,847-decrease, $2,954. 
The whole amount provided from all sources for the support of Sepårate Schools was 
$45,039-decrease, $1,180. 


4. Expendit'llre.-For the payment of Teachers, $32,745-decrease, $1,207; for the 
purchase of Maps, Prize Books, Apparatus and Libraries, $787-increase, $65; for other 
purposes, $11,506-decrease, $38. 


5. Pupils.-The number of pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools was 
18,575-increase, 474. 


6. The average time of keeping open the Separate Schools, including legal Vacations 
and Holidays, was eleven months. 


7. The ,,,,hole numbe'r of Teachers employed in the Separate Schools was 207-in- 
crease, 7. Of these, 70 were males-decrease, 11; and 137 were females-increase, 18; 66 
were of religious orders; 21 males-decrease, 1; and 45 females-increase, 1. 


8. The same table shows the exercises and the subjects taught in the Separate 
S.chools, and exhibits a large increase in the higher subjects of a Common School educa- 
tion, as also in the use of Maps, Blackboards, etcetera, used in the Schools. Vocal Music 
appears to be taught to the same proportion of pupils in the Separate Schools as in the 
Public Schools. 


VII. TABLE G.-RECEIPTS, EXPE
DITL'RES, AND PUPILS OF GRAM:\IAR SCHOOLS IN 1866. 


1. General Remarks.-This, 1866, is the first year of the operation of the Grammar 
School Improvement Act, passed in 1865. By the provisions of that Act, among other 
things, the distinctions between Senior and Junior Grammar Schools in Counties, and 
the apportionment to Counties according. to population, and the special apportionment of 
$400 to each Senior, or County Town, Grammar School, were abolished; all Grammar 
Schools were placed upon the same footing, and the apportionment to each was to be 
made according to the average attendance of pupils in the prescribed Course of Studies, 
and upon the condition that at least a sum equal to half the sum apportioned from the 
Grammar School Fund should be raised from local sources for the payment of Teachers' 
salaries. The final Entrance Examination of pupils was to be conducted and decided 
upon by the Inspector of Grammar Schools. It may easily be conceived that while these 
provisions of the Law, and the Regulations required to give them effect, placed each 
Grammar School upon the just and right foundation of receiving public aid according 
to Its work in the prescribed Courses of Study, they caused a great reduction in the 
apportionment to some Senior Grammar Schools, which had heretofore received $400 
per annum irrespective of attendance of pupils, and which, in some instances, had 
received the whole, or nearly the whole, apportionment made to their County according 
to population, in which there were but one or two Grammar Schools, while in other 
cases the apportionment to Schools is 'largely increased. The operation of the law, 
just in principle, can only be judged 'by general results, although the changes it involves 
may at first be attended with individual cases of hardship. The great want of Grammar 
Schools has been means fOT their efficient support. More than one hundred Grammar 
Schools had been established in various Towns and Villages of the country, without 
means to support half that number; and the Counties, Towns and Villages where these 
Schools were established, and which were anxious to retain them, were unwilling to 
provide for their efficient support. Each County Council had authority to establish 
additional Grammar Schools within its jurisdiction, with the single restriction that 
the apportionment to such County was sufficient to allow $200 to such additional Grammar 
School, after paying a like sum to each Grammar School already established in the 
County. The result was that nearly every Village sought to get a Grammar School 
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established within its limits, not because there were a sufficient number of pupils 
requiring a classical education to support a Grammar School, but to add to its prestige 
and get $200 per annum without the obligation 01: providing a like sum; whereas the 
interests of sound education "ould have been much better consulted in many such cases 
if all parties haù united in establishing and supporting a good Common School. But 
in this way many existing Grammar Schools were weakened and impoverished by 
having a large part of their slender means of support abstracted to make allowances 
to newly-established Grammar Schools in the same County. 
With the view of providing additional aid for the better support of Grammar 
Schools, a further Parliamentary grant of $17,00,0 per annum was made in 1863; but 
the Grammar School Improvement Bill, intended to accompany this increase of the 
Fund, did not become an Act until the year 1865. 
The Grammar School Improvement Act of 1865 has, however, prevented the increase 
of this evil by providing that no additional Grammar School shall be established in 
any County, unless it can 'be done without diminishing the apportionment to existing 
Grammar Schools, and unless there is a sufficient surplus to allow an apportionment of 
$300 per annum to such additional Grammar School, and unless a :sum equal at least to 
half that sum be provided from local sources for the salaries of Teachers, exclusive of 
fees of pupils, and besides providing suitable Accommodation for such additional 
Grammar School. 
The first year's operation of the Grammar School Improvement Act has resulted 
not only in an improvement in the thoroughness and daily life of the Grammar Schools
 
but in an increase of the essential means of their efficiency to the amount of $22,614. 


2. The number of Grammar Schools reported was 104. 


3. The amount of Legislative Grant and FUnd for the salaries of Head Masters and 
Teachers was $51,816--decrease, $1,389. This small diminution in the amount paid was 
in consequence of the Municipalities and Authorities of several Schools not having 
complif'd with the requirements of the Law. 


4. The amount paid for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize Books and Libraries
 
upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, was $1,145- 
increase, $87. 
5. Amount provided by Municipalities, $33,908-increase, $18,945, evincing the 
practical and 'beneficial operation of the new Grammar School Act. Amount received 
from fees of pupils, $15,871-decrease, $2,671. Amount received from other sources. 
including the balance of the preceding year, $12,939. Total receipts for Grammar 
Schools, $123,268-increase, $22,614. An increase of more than one hundred per cent. 
on any previous year. 


6. Expenditures.-For Head Masters' and Teachers' Salaries, '87,055-increase. 
$5,493. For Building, Rent and Repairs, $17,653-increa-se, $12,401. For Maps, Appar- 
atus, Prize Books and Libraries, $2,750-increase. $520. For Fuel, Books and con- 
tingencies, $6,428-increase, $1,230. Total expenditure for Grammar School purposes
 
$1l3,887-increase, $19,647. Balance unexpended at the end of the year, $9,380-increase
 
$2,967. 


7. PupiZs.-Whole number of pupils attending the Schools during the year, ir,r79 
-decrease, 575. Number of pupils whose Parents reside in the Cities, Towns, or Vil- 
la
es where the Grammar Schools are situated, 3,751-decrease, 477. Number of pupils 
whose Parents reside out of the City, Town, or Village, of the Grammar School, but 
within the County, 1,174--decrease, 55. Number of pupils whose Parents reside in other 
Counties than that of the Grammar School, 266-decrease, 31. Number of pupils admit- 
ted on examination by the Inspectors, 3,275-the first year of this regulation. Xumber of 
pupils in the su'bjects of the Classical Course, 4,619. Number enrolled for the nOll-classical 
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or English Course, 220-the first year of this Regulation. Kumber of new pupils admitted 
<luring the year, l,989--decrease, 271. Number of Common School Boys admitted free 
by Scholarship, 163-increase, 39. Fourteen of these Scholarships were established by 
County Councils, seven by the City Council of Toronto, eight by the Town Council of 
St. Catharines, fourteen by Trustees, and four by a Head Master. 


VIII. TABLE H.-NuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VABIOUS BRANCHES OF INSTBUCTIOX. 


This Table shows both all the subjects taught in the Grammar Schools and the 
number of 
upils in each. I refer to the Table for minute details in regard to each 
School. 


IX. TABLE J.-GBAMl\IAR SCHOOL MASTEBS-MISCELLAKEOUS IXFOIDIATION. 


This Table contains a return of the name, College, Degree, salary of each Head 
Master, and the date of his appointment; the number of Teachers employed in each 
School; the kind of School-house, title, value of School property; the number of Schools 
in which the Bible is read and Prayers daily offered; number of Schools united with 
Common Schools; number of months each School is kept open; number of Schools 
furnished with Maps, Globes, Blackboards, and complete sets of Apparatus; estimated 
value of Library Books, Apparatus and Furniture; number of Schools in which Gym- 
nastics and ::\1ilitary Drill are practised; number of pupils in each School who have 
obtained Prizes at Examinations during the year, or who have matriculated at a Univer- 
sity, and what University, and with what Honours, or who have been admitted into 
the Law Society. 


X. TABLE K.-METEOBOLOGICAL CBSEBVATIOKS. 


The Consolidated Grammar School Act provided that the Head Master of each 
Senior County Grammar School in Upper Canada should take certain observations in 
accordance with prescribed Instructions, and that the County Council should defray 
the cost of the necessary Instruments. Abstracts of the Observations were to be for- 
warded by the observer, monthly, to the Chief Superintendent of Education at Toronto. 
The Senior Schools, (i.e., those situated in the County Town of each County), had, under 
a previous enactment, been especially privileged by a preference over the Junior Schools 
in the distribution of the Grammar School Fund. As the Law did not connect the 
increased grant with the performance of the duty of recording Observations, and as 
many of the County Councils neglecte-d to make any appropriation for the purchase of 
Instruments, although, in all cases, half the cost was paid by the Department, the 
result ensuej that several of the Senior Schools were never provided with the Apparatus, 
.and many of those Stations for which the instruments were provided made the returns 
in a desultory and unsatisfactory manner, which rendered the pUBlication of a connected 
-series impossible. There were, however, Observers to whom this remark does not apply, 
and who continued to send valuable Abstracts, which were preserved in the Education 
ûffice. 
In 1865 the Grammar School Improvement Act, fOr the passage of which efforts had 
been annually made, was at length passed, and contained the following section:- 
"11. Each of the Grammar Schools Meteorological Stations, at whic'h the daily 
<>bservations are made, as required by law, shall be entitled to an additional apportion- 
ment out of the Grammar School Fund, at a rate not exceeding fifteen dollars per month 
for each consecutive month during which such duty is performed, and satisfaf'tory 
monthly ab
tracts thereof are furnished to the Chief Superintendent, according to the 
form and regulatioJ's provided by the Department of Public Instruction; but the numbe
 
and locality of such :\leteorologkal stations shall be designated by the Council of Puhlic 
Instruction, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council." 
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Under this provision His ExceIlency the Governor-in-Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, has authorized the estab- 
lishment of Meteorological Stations at the fOllowing Grammar Schools:-Windsor, 
Goderich, Stratford, Simcoe. Hamilton, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Corn waIl and 
Pem broke. * 
Of these. all have. applied for and obtained the required Instruments. and are in 
working ordE:r. The whole ten Stations are now sending generally accurate monthly 
and weekly returns of their observations, and it affords me much pleasure to state that 
the Observers are discharging their important and arduous duties with much faithful- 
ness and zeal. 
Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology has been recognized 
by all civilized governments, and systems of simultaneous Observations have been widely 
established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the Laws which control the 
Atmospheric Phenomena. The late Rear-Admiral Fitzroy,t the head of the Meteoro- 
logical Office in England. thus refers to the importance of returns of Temperature. and 
the especial need of Observations in British America:- 
"Tables of the mean Temperature of the Air in the year, and in the different 
months and 8easons of the year, at above one thousand Stations on the Globe, have 
recently been computed by Professor Dové, and published under the auspices of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This work, which is a true model of the method 
in which a great body of :Meteorological facts. collected 'by different Observers and at 
different times, should be brought together and co-ordinated, has conduced, as is well 
known, to conclusions of very considerable importance in their bearing on Climatology, 
arid on the t!eneral laws of the distribution of Heat on the surface of the Globe. In 
regard to land stations, Professor Dové's tables have shown that data are still pressingly 
required from the British North American Possessions intermediate between the Stations 
of the Arctic Expeditions and those of the United States; and that the deficiency extends 
across the whole North American continent in those latitudes, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific." 


In furtherance of this desirable object, an eleventh Station has been established, 
under the management of Dr. Schultz, at Fort Garry. 
The Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, which collects and puiblishes a vast 
qUi.ntity of valuable ::\IetEorologi-cal Records, forwarded to this Department a copy of its 
Annual Report and of the 1arge volumes of :\-Ieteorologkal Results, as a gift to each of 
the Grammar S.chool Stations in Cpper Canada. It is hop-ed that a new encouragement 
wiII be felt by our observers in ,performing a "ork which is shown to be so important, 
and w'h'ich is now being ener.geticatly carried on by great numbers of S.cientific :Men 
in all parts of the world. The following Instruments are us,ed at each Station:- 
One Barometer, one ::\Iaximum and one ::\1inimum Thermometer, 'Wet and Dry Bulb 
Thermometers, one Rain Gauge and :\IeaEure, one 'Wind Vane. 
Full abstract's of the daily recordE are sent to the Education Office monthly 
in addition to a wee,kly report of certain Observations, which is published in local 
newspapers. Abstracts o-f the results for each month are regularly pubItished in the 
Journal 01 Education. 
It has, however, taken the entire year, 1866, to bring the whole chain of Stations 
into operation, and a number of returns have been received. AbEtracts of thes,e Returns 
wiII be found in Table K. I give in this Report some of the Annual Results for 1866, 
of the four stations which sent complete reports for the twelve months; in my next 
report the number will ,be considerably increased. 


.See map of these Meteorological Stations, on page 72. 
tI observe that the Reverend .T. Fraser, of the British Schools Inquiry Commission, also 
recognIzes the value of this feature of our Grammar School law 
V 1.-8 
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TABLE OF CERTAIX RESULTS OF :METEOROLOGICAL OBSER\-ATIOXS AT FOUR GRAl\nIAR SCHOOL 
STATIONS, FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


Barrie. I Belleville. Hamilton. Stratford, 
Number of rainy days. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 99 104 117 116 
Duration in hours and minutes. . . . . ..... . ..... . 684.30 795.45 
Depth in inches .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 28.0680 32. i77 34.5666 32.6960 
. 
Number of snowy days.....,........ 31 32 44 68 
DuratIOn in hours and minutes. .,.. . . . . . . ..... . 222.50 553.28 
Depth in inches .... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , ..... . 56.6 45.968 120.8 
Total depth of rain and melted snow ..... . 38.437 39.163J 44.7160 
Number pf nights of auroras:- 1 
Class I. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 0 0 
Class II.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 1 0 0 
Class III. . , . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , , . . . 6 2 4 9 
Class IV. .. .... ..., ......... .,., .. 25 2 11 7 
First frost. . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . .. ? ? September 15. August 16. 
:Last frost. . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . , . June 1. ? May 17, June 1. 
First sno\v .....,.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . October 24. November 23. October 26. October 23, 
:Last sno\v. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. .. .. . . . . 1\lay 2. March 31. ? May 1, 


XI. TABLE L.-OPERATIO:\S OF THE 
OR
IAL A
D 
IODEL SCHOOLS.-THE LATE HEAD :\IASTER. 


This Table pre!lents a condensed statistical view of the operations of these important 
InEtitutions since their esta'blis'hment in 18417. They were not de.s.igned to educate young 
men and ,,-omen, but to tra,in Teachers, 'both theoretically and practically, for the general 
work of conducting the S,chools of the country. They are not 'Con'Stituted, as are most of 
the Normal Schools in Europe, and many in America, to imlpart the preliminary education 
requisite for teaching as well as for other transactions of .busines'S. That previous 
preparatory education is supposed to have been attained in the many pUblic or private 
Schools. The entrlance examination iE s>upposed to have been attained in the many 
publ,ic or private S-c'hools. The entrance exa.mination to the Normal Sochool require'S this. 
The object of the 
ormal and l\I.odel Schools, therefore, is to do for the Teacher what an 
apprenticeship dOES for the mechanic, the artist, the physician, the lawyer-to teach him, 
theoretically and practically, how to do the work of his profession. No inducements 
are presented to anyone to apply for admiss.j.on to the Normal School except those who 
wis'h to qualify themselvEE for the pro,fEssion of teaching, nor anyone admitted except 
those who ðeclare in writing their intention to pursue the' profession of teaching, and 
that their object in coming to the 
ormal School is bette-r to qualify themselves for 
their profession-a declaration s,imilar to that which is flequired for admission to 
Oflmal 
Schools in other countries. ).J'or is any Oandidat'e admitted without passing an entrance 
examination equal to what is requi.red for an ordinary Second Class Teacher's Certi- 
ficate by a County Board. It will be seen ,by tke T,able, that of the 4,8'81 Students who 
have been admitted to the Xormal Sc'hool 'Since its establishment, 2,474 had bee.n 
Teachers. The number admitted during the two sessions of 1866 was 287, of whom 
110 were males and 169 females. Oof these, í2 males and 113 females obtained Provincial 
Certificates. 
The Model Schools (one for Boys and the other for Girls, each limited to 150 
pupils, each pupil paying a dollar per month, while the Cornmon Schools of the City 
are free) are appendagEs to the Normal School. The Teachers-in-train,ing in the Xormal 
School, divided int-o classes, s'pend some time each week in the Mo.dei Schools, where 
they first observe how a model school, teaching Common School subjects, is organized 
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and managed; how the iieveral subjects are taught; and they at length teach them- 
selves, as Assistants, under the observation and instruction of the regularly trained 
Teachers of the School, who als.o report from day to day the attention and aptitude 
of each Teacher tin training for teaching, governing pupils, command,ing their attention, 
etcetera. 


The late Head .JIaster.-It becomes my painful d.uty to record the first death which 
has occurred among the Teachers of the Normal School d.uring the twenty years .oJ' its 
operation. I refer to the lamented decease of Th.omas Jaffray Robertson, Esquire, 
LA., 
who was Head )Iaster of the Normal School frO'lll its establishment in 1847, until his 
death, which took place on the 29th September, 1866. :\lr. Robertson, after completing 
his studies in Trinity College, Dublin, established a private ClasEical School of high 
reputation in that City. He was at length appointed Inspector .of the National Sc,hools in 
Irel'and, ,by t'he Kational Board, which, when it subsequently appointed 'three Head 
Inspectors, promoted :\Ir. Ro'bertson to be the Senior Head Inspector of the three. 
When it was determined, ,in 1846, to establish a Sórmal Scho.ol for t'he training .of 
Teachers in Up,per Canada, application "as made to the 
ational Board of E-d.ucation, 
in Dublin, t.o Eelect and recommend a competent person for that .office. T,he Irish 
National Board selected and recommended )Ir. R.obertson, bear,ing testimony to his 
character, faithfulness, a,bility, and high qualificati.ons for the 'high offi-ce .ot \ntroducing 
improved methods of school teaC'hing and discipline into Up'per Canada. :\lr. Robertson 
amply justified the re:commend,ations under which he came t.o this country. He may 
be joustly regarded as the fo,under of our present methods of School discipline and 
instruction, which was practised by Teachers trained in the Normal School during 
the last twenty years, and w'hich 'have 'been largely adopted by other Teachers, to the 
great improvement of the Schools, and to the great advantage of the country. 
o 
".or-ds- of mine can add to the weig.ht of the .following testimony to Mr. Robertson's char- 
acter and labours ,by the Counoil of Public Instructi.on, in tohe following ::\Hnute:- 


Minute 01 the Council 01 Public Instruction adoPted the 4th October, 1866. 


"ThiE Council records the ex,pression of its deep regret at the decease, after a 
protracted illness, of T. J. Robertson, Esq., A.l\I., who has for nineteen years been the 
faithful and able Head 'Master .of the N.ormal School for L'pper Canada. Dur-ing that 
period )Ir. Robertson, .by his exemplary private life, affectJionate assiduity and skill 
in tea-c'hing, and lectures and counsels to upwards .of four thousand students whò have 
been trained in the Normal School as teachers, has largely contributed to improve and 
elevate the methods and chaflacter of s'ch.ool-teaching and government throughout 
(',plper Canada." 


XII. TABLE NI.-OTHEH EDUCATIONAL I
STITUTIOXS IN ('PPER CAì\"ADA. 


As the Common and Grammar Schools are .only a part of our e,d,ucational agencies, 
the Pr,ivat,e Sehools, Academies and CoI.leges must be considered in order to form a correct 
idea .of the state and 'pr.ogress .of eduoatJion in the country. Table)1. contains an 
abstract of the information collected respecting tohese Instoitutions. As information is 
obtaine,d and given voluntarily, it is imperfect, and can only be cons.idered an approxima- 
tion to accuracy. In regard to some of the items no inf.ormation ha'S been .obtained 
bet"een t'he years 1863 and 1866. In such 
ases the increase covers a period .of three 
years. Accord.ing to the last information obtained, the number of Colleges was 16; 
number .of StudentE, 1,931---,increase, 111; annual income or legislative aid, $159,000-- 
increa:s-e, $9,00,0; am.ount rec-eived from fees, $5.3,000-increase, $9,000; number of 
Academies and Private Schools, 298-increase 38; numher of pupils, 6,462-increase, 4906; 
number of teachers, 399-decrease, 11; amount r'e-ceived from ,fees, $78,482-increase, 
$27,583. Total Colleges" Academies and Private Schools, 314-,increase, 38; total s-tudents 
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and 'Pupils, 8,393-increase, 607; tatal amount received fram the Legislature and fram 
fees, $290,482-increase, $45,583. 


XIII. TABLE N.-.FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES, PRIZF.-BOOKS,ETCETERA. 


1. These 'Libraries are managed 
y the local Munioipal Councils and S.c'haol Trustees, 
unoder general Regulatians, established, accorod,ing to law, by the Council af Public 
Instruction. The Books are procured -by the Educational Department, fram P,ubl'is.hers 
bath in Eurape and Amerka, at as law pr,iceE as possible: and a carefully prepared 
classified Catalogue af about four l'haoUsand works (which, after examination; have been 
appraved by the Council af Public Instructian), is sent to the Trustees of each School 
Section and the Cauncil af each municipality. FrO'lll this select and comprehensive 
Oatalogue, the Munic-ipal, 0'1' School Authorities, select such 'books as they thiink proper 
and receiv,e from the Department not only the Bo.oks at cast pdceE, but an a'ppartionment 
af ane hundred per cent. upon the amount w'hkh they provide for the ,pur,chase aJ such 
Books. None of these Books are pravided -by the Department for any private parties, 
except Teachers and LocaJ Superintendents f.ar their prafessional use. 
2. The extensian af the Library branch af the system is very gradual. The amount 
expended for ,free Libraries during the year 1866
the one half appropr-iated fram the 
Legislative grant, and the ather half provided fram local saur'ceE-was $4,375-increas,e, 
$1,974. The amount thus provided and expended far Libraries in former years, $115,273. 
The whole amount expended for Libraries, $119,649-'increase, $4,375. 


3. T'he number of volumes sent out d'uring the y'ear, 6,856; the number sent aut in 
farmer years. 208,755; the whale number of vol,umes in the public free Libraries, 215,611. 
T,hese volumes are on the foIlowdng subjects: History, 38,071 volumes; Zoology and 
Physi.olagy, 14,506; BO'tany, 2,6-7.3; Phenomena, 5,780; PhyÜcal Science, 4,50'1; Geo- 
lagy, 1,948; Naturoal PhilosO'phy and Manufactures, 12,414; Ohemistry, l,41ï5; Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, 775; Practical Agriculture, 9,021; Literature, 21,328; Voyages, 17,716; 
Biography, 2,5,0.99; Tales and Ske'tches af Practical Life, 61,192; Teachers' Li.brary, 2,722. 
TO'tal, 219,221, not includ-ing 8,340, volulIlles sent to :\Iechanics' Inst-itutes. 


4. Prize-books.-In this new and important 'bran-eh O'f instruction, designed to en- 
courage emulatiO'n, reward meritori.ous pupils and diff,uEe useful knowledge, 58,871 Prize- 
baoks were sent out during the year 1866, making a total of 269,319 Prize-bO'oks sent out 
to' s,ehaols. Tatal O'f Library and Prize BO'O'ks sent out, 496,264 volumes. 


XIV.-TABLE a.-MAPS, ApPARATUS, PRIZE-BOOKS SUPPLIED RY THE DEPARTMENT. 


The amO'unt eXipended ,in supplying l\laps, Apparatus and Prize-bO'oks for the Schaols 
-one-.half pravided frO'm local sourcEs-was $27,113-increase, $6,890. CataJ,agueE are 
gratuitO'usly furnished to the Mlunicipal and S-chO'ol Authorities; but in every case the 
articles are supplied O'n the voluntary applicatiO'n of the IO'cal authorities, who prO'v-ide 
and transmit ane
ha1f the amount requir.ed for the purchase of the :.\laps, Apparatus and 
Pr,ize-bO'O' ks. 


The operations oJ this 'branch of the Department dUl'iing the year 1866, have been 
largely in advance of thaEe O'f any preceding year. T'he follO'w.ing is a summary tabular 
statement af what has been done in t-his branch af the Department during the twelye 
years of its averations, to' prO'vide ,for the wants and promote the efficiency O'f the 
Schools:- 
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XV. TABLE P.--:THE SLPERAx
rATED OR '\VORX-OU'T TEACHERS OF Co
nro
 SCHOOLS. 


This table sho" s the age and service of each pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. It appearn that 233 teachers have been admitted to receive aid; of whom 
87 have died, 9 were not heard from, and 5 resumed teaching or withdrew from the 
fund before or during the year 1866. 


XV I.-TABLE Q.-DISTRIBUTIOX OF THE LEGISLATIYE SCHOOL GRANT, TOGETHER WITH 'THE 
SUMS RAISED FRO::\1: LOCAL SOURCES AS A
 FQUIYALEXT AXD OTHER l\1:0XEYS PRO'IDED BY 
'l\IUXICIPALITIES AXD TRUSTEES. 


'This Table presents a complete view of all tJhe moneys which have been r-eceived 
and expended, and from what sources derived, in connection with the Normal, Model, 
Grammar and Common Schools of 'Cpper Canada. 
There has been provided and expended in 1866, for Grammar and Gommon School 
purposes, irrespective of Colleges, Academie'8 and private Schools. $1,í59,643-increase, 
$91Û91. 


XVII.-TABLE R.-EDUCATIOXAL SVl\n.IARY FOR 1866. 


Thois Table exhibits the number of Educational Institutions of every kind, so far as 
1 have .bee'D ab1e to obtain returns, the number of Etudents and pupils attending them, 
and the 8Jmount expended in their support. Thew:hole number of these Institutions 
in 1866 "as 4,800-incre'3.se, 114. The whole num.ber of students and pup,us attending 
them was 405.26'jc-increase. 7,2'j'5. The whole amount ex'pended in their support was 
$1,820.006-increase, $102,800. The whole 'amount available for educational purposes 
In 186,6 was $2,050,125-1increase, $137,374. 


XYIII. TABLE S.-GEXERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS' OF EDVCATIO:"/ I
 
UPPER CAXADA. FRO1\[ 1842 TO 1866 I
CLUSIVE. 


It is only by comparing the character and number of Institutions of education at 
different periods, the num
ber of pupils attending them, and the sums provided and 
expended for ,their support, that we can form a correct idea of the educational progress 
of a country. By reference to this important table the reader can ascertain the progress 
of education ,in Upper Canada in any year or series of years since 1841. as far as I have 
been able to obtain returns. As an iHuEtration, take a few items for the last fifteen 
years:-In 1853, the school population betv.een the ages of 5 and 16 years "a:3 
268.957; in 18'66 it "as 431,812-increase, 162,85ã. In 1853, the number of Grammar 
Schools and pupils were respecth"ely 64 and 3,221; in 1866, the numbers were respectively 
104 and 5,179. In 1&53. the number of Common Schools was 3,093; in 186,6 t'heir number 
was 4.222; in 1853. the number of Common School .pupils was 194,736; in 1866, their 
number was 372.320. In 18.53, the number of free Echools was 1,0.52; in 1866, their 
number was 3,;41. In 1853, the amount provided for Common School purposes was 
$61;,836; in 1866. the arrnount for these purposes ",a'S $1,387,233. I refer to the Table 
for various deta:ils. 


XIX.-THE EDUCATIONAL 
ILSEUl\[' 


Xothing i'S more important than that an estab1ishment designed especially to be the 
institution of the .people at large---1o pr'Ûv,ide for them Teachers, Apparatus, Librar-ies, 
and every þOEsibIe agency of instruction-should, in aU its parts and appendages. be such 
as the people -can contemplate wHh respect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure and 
profit. While the Sch-ools have been established, and are so conducted ,as to leave nothing 
to be desired .in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompa'Ilying age'IlcÏes for 
the agreeable and substantial improvement of all c]asses -of student'S and PUpiIf, and 
for the useful entertainment of numerous visitors from various parts of the count
y, 
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as well as many from abroad, 'have been rendered as attractive and complete as 1..he 
limited means furn.ished would permit. Suc.h are the obje'cts .of the Educational 
1\1 m: e U'lli. 
It c.onsists of a 
ollection of sc.hool apparatus for Common and Grammar Schools. 
of models of AgrÍ{-ultural and other Implements, of specimens of the Natural History of 
1 he country, casts of antique and modern statues and busts, etcetera, selected from the 
princ,ipal museums in Eur.ope, including the busts Oof some of the most celebrated 
characters in EngliEh and French History; also, copies of some of the "orks .of the 
great master3 of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of tne Italian Sc.'hools of 
paintling. 'Vhat ,has 'been thus far done in this branc,h of public instruction, is in part 
the result of a 8man annual sum whkh, by the liberality of the Legislature, has been 
placed at the disposal .of the Chief Superintendent .of Education, out .of the Upper 
Canada Ehare of the School grants for the p.urpose .of improving S c.ho 01 Architecture, 
and to ,promote Art, Science and Literature by means of 
ll{)dels, Objects and Publica- 
tions, collected in a l\Iuseum c.onnected with the Department. 
The )Iuseum has been found a. valuable auxiliary t.o 'the S.chools; the number of 
visitors from all parts of the 'country, as well as from a'bro'ad, has greatly increased 
during the year; many 'have repeated their" isits again and again; and, I believe, the 
influence of the )Iuseum is quite salutary. 


XX.-EXTRACTS FRO)! Rr:poRTS OF LOCAL SGPERIXTEXDEXTS OF C.o)nIO
 SCHOOLS. 


These extracts exhi'bit the inner and practical Ufe of the people -in several respects, 
especially in new settlements, as well as that of the School System; the various 
hindrances to its operations, from newness of settlements and P.overty in some 'instances, 
from ignorance and indifference in others; the noble \\ ay in which people exert them- 
selves, generally, to educate thier children. The different working and reEults of the 
same system and of the same measure in the: different Townships, Cities, Towns and 
Villages, show how far the obstacles to its progress arise from many defects in t'he system 
itself, or from the dis'position, .intelligence or circumstances of t.he people and of their 
elected Trustees. The.se extracts also illustrate the local voluntary character Oof the 
School SYEtem, "hich, like the municiopal system, is a power and agency given to the 
people to manage their own affairs in their own way, doing or spending .much or little 
for the education of their children, as they please, while' the Education Deparbment 
is an aid to prompt and facilitate their exertions, and a social helrp to those who 
endeavor to help themselves in the great work which lies at the foundation of the 
country's freed-om and progress. 


E'Vils of the RatP-bills.-It is not possrible for any person to read theEe extracts 
from local reports without being impressed w,ith the serious loss -to the school, 
and many chHdren .of any section, by the c.ontinuance .or re-establislmnent of a rate
bill. 
'Whatever otJher means may be employed to secure the education of all the youth 
of the land, the Free School is one 81bsolutely essential means to accomplish that all- 
important end. 
Prizes to Pupils in the Schools.
I re.fer likew-ise t.o those extracts from local 
Super,intendents' Reports, for illustrations of the system of Libraries and Prizes. In 
some ins1::ances but Ettle benefit appears to be derived. from the Libraries, w'hile in the 
great majority of caEes the most salutary influence is exerted by them. 'Y.here the 
examinations for the prizes for profidrncy are so c.onducted as to give no room for the 
suspicion of favor-itism, and where the record is so kellt, and so adjudged in regard to 
prizes for punctuality and goocl concluct, as w be equally above any reasona.ble suspici.on 
of unfairness, the distribution of prizes as rewards to pupils for proficiency and good 
conduct must exert the most benefidal influence. It is 1::he .order of Pr.ovid'enc-e, ,in 
e'-ery day life, tha-t while the slothful hand hath nothing, the diligent 'hand maketh 
rich, and merit and attaimnents are the professed grounds of all prizes and rewards 
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and distinctions which are bestowed in oivil and ,political life. For any person, there- 
fore, to object to encouraging diligence and good conduct in the schools, by t'he distrilbu- 
tion of prizes (and these prizes consisting of good 'books, o,btained at half ,price), as 
the rewards of success'ful d.iligence and good conduct, is to object to the principles of 
Holy Scripture, and the rule of Providence, and the univers,aJ practice of civilized man- 
kind in all other matters of common life. The distribution of prize-books in the schools 
is ""'fans of diffusing a great deal of useful and entertain.ing knowledge among 
the YOUllt;" '\ ::

è it exerts a powerful and wide-spread influence in favour 0.[ diUgence 
and good conduct among the pupils of the schools. In some schools this infiuence 
may be more limited than others; but it will always be Illore or less ,felt for good, where 
the system is properly administered. There are, indeed, many murmurers and envioufJ 
.persons against the" isdom and even equity of the distributions of Divine Proy;idence; 
and it would .be surprising, indeoed, if there were not some who would .be dissatisfied and 
pnvious at distribution of rewards and distinctions among the pupils of schools; but this 
is no more an argument against the system of rewardf and distinctions in the schools, 
than it is an argument aga,inst the Divine and human government of mankind. 


U'ant of School-house Accommodation.-In a large number of these Re.ports, the 
Local Superintendents refer to the inferior character of many of the School-houses, 
and the absolute necoessity of more and better accom:modation for pupils. In the County 
of Dundas; of March and oth.er townships, in the County of Carleton; of Koitley and 
Bastard, in the County {)f Leeds; of Drummond, in the County of Lanark; of Siheffield 
and Camden East, in the County of Addington; of the South Riding of Haftings; of 
the County 'Of Durham; of the North Riding of Wellington; of Hay, in the County of 
Huron; of Bosanquet, in the County of Lambton. These reports contain some of the 
many references to t'his subject; and some of them offer useful suggestions for the 
removal of the evils compl8lined of. It appears from the local reports referred to, that 
this absence of the requisites of a good fchool House does not arise from ina,bility to 
provide a comforta:ble school-house, but from apathy and penuriousness on the part of 
Trustees and sOlIIle of the wealthier of their c.onstituents who do not send pupils to 
School. If the national progress and welfare requires the property of the country 
to be liable for the education of the country- the vital princ-iple of un.iversal education- 
a competent and properly qualified Echool-house as well as T,eacher must .be provided 
for that purpose; and where the disposition to do this is wanting, the law should inter- 
fere for the protection of the many against the avarice and selfishnoess of the f'ew. It is 
clear that the regula;J:,ions whioh have recently been enforced with S'O .much advantage 1n 
regard to Grammar School accommodation, must be applied, for much stronger reasons, 
to Gommon School accommodation,-namely, that no school shall .be entitled to fhare 
in the School Fund unless proper accommodati-on (defined in the Regula.tions) be 
provided for 'all the ,pupils, to the satisfaction of the Local Inspector or Superintendent. 


The Reports from Cities. Towns and Incorporated Villa!les.
While reports from 
the Townships and Oount,ies show the expansion and progresE of which the School 
system is susceptible wherever the poople are deeply impressed with the duty and 
importance of educating their c'hildren, the reports from Cities, Towns, and Incorporated 
VdLlages exhilbit its adaptation to these more densely populated and compact ml1ni- 
cipaJ.itieE; previous rep'Ûrts show the salutary influence of the prize boo-k system, and 
the stlcces'Sful introduction of 
'Iilitary drill in several instances. The Board ,o-f School 
TruSitees .in the City of Toronto have, with praisworthy intelligen-ce and pu'blic spirit. 
introdtuced a regular system of Military Drill among the senior male pupils of their 
Sc'hools. The Board of Trustees in Port Hope have done the same. The extrac1E from 
the Report of the IBoard of Trustees of the Oity of London, C. W., show the admirable 
measures a'<lopted for introducing Military Drill among the pupils of their Central 
School, and the great success of it. The system of )'J:.iWary Drill can be intr'Û'd'llced into 
the Schools of all the CitiES, To" TIS and VillragES in Lp.per Canada, and perhaps in Eome 
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of the larger rural Scho'Ûls; and the military training of Teachers in the Xormal 
School, t'0gether w.ith the large n.umber of person'S" ho are being taught and certificated 
In the G'0vernment Military Scho.ols, afford great f
üilitJies for making Military Drill a 
part of the instruction giv,en in the Gramm.ar and Common Scho'Ûls referred t'Û. 
In the neighbouring States, this subject is engaging the anxious attenti'Ûn of the 
Government and 'Legisla:tures; and :\IHitary Drill li
 likely to become a part '0f the 
system of e<!u{.'ation in all the Publi,c SChDOI'S' of their Cities and Towns. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts, art its Last Session, passed a resolution directing the State Board of 
Education .. to take into consideration the subj
ct of intr'0ducing an organization of 
scholars, about the age of twelve years, for the purpose of ),[iIitary Drill a.n.d discipline." 
The Board appointed a Committee, (of which the Governor of the State was Chairman), 
to investigate the subject, and 1:0 inquire into the re'!':ul.t of an experiment which has been 
tried for two or thr
e years in one '0f the towns of the Sltate-.the to" n of Bro'Ûkline. 
The result of the inquiry i!S thus stated: .. The boys in the older clalss can already 
be selected from their playmates by the improvemen.t of their forms. Habits of prompt, 
instant, and ull'C'Ünd,itional obedlience are also more suC'cessfuIly 'inculcated by this 
system of instruction than by any other with whic'h we are acquainted. A perfect know- 
ledge of the duties of a soldier can 'be taught to the B'0Y'S d.uring the time '0f their attend- 
ance at the Schools, .thus obviat.ing the necesS'ity of this a,.cquisition after the time 
the pupil has become more valuable. A proper SYEtem of military instruction in the 
Schools of our commonwealth would furnish us with the most perfect militia in the 
"orld; and we have Uttle doubt that the good sense of the people ",HI soon arrange 
such a system in all the Schools of the State." 
The Committee adds th
 f'0ll'0wing remarks, whkh are as applicable to Upper 
Canada as they are to 1\J.a.ssachusetts:- 


.. The Public Schools are .maintained at the public expense, in order to prepare 
youth for the duties of oitizenship. One of these d,uties is to aid in the defence of the 
Government whenever and 'however assailed. Surely, then, there can b-e no incongruity, 
no want of reason, in introducing into the Schools such studies and modes of discipline 
as shaH prepare them for the d,ischarge of this, equally "ith other duties which the 
citizen owes 1.'0 the S.tate. 
"But can this be done \\ithout detriment to progress in other'tralLches? Can it be 
done without loss of time? The committee is satisfied that it can, and that thereby a 
large amount of pra.cHcal kn'0wledge and discipline in mHitary affairs may .be attained; 
and, at the same time, a very great saving of time and labour be effected whic'h, und'er a 
system of adult training, would be withdrawn fl"om the productive industry of the 
country." 


XXII.-REPORT OF THE I
sPECToR OF GRAl\DIAR SCHOOLS, 1866. 


The Rep.ort of the Reverend G. P. Young, the able and indefatigable Inspector of 
Grammar Schools, is a document EO ,important and so exhaustive in regard to the present 
state of the Grammar Schools-their defeets, and the obstacles to their efficiency and 
progress-that, instead of inserting and referring to it in the appendix, I deem it 
my duty to insert it in this place, and to S'0lkit the aUention .of the :\lem'bers of the 
Legislature and of all friends of sound education to )lr. Young's profound and pl"ac.tical 
observations, in "hich he has g'0ne to the very root of the evils connected "ith the 
operaHons of the Grammar S
hools, and analyzed and elucidated in a masterly manner 
what has been stated by every previous Inspector as to the evils '0f Union Grammar 
and Common Schools as now regulated, and the disadvantages and unadvisableness of 
the intermingling large Boys and Girls in those Schooh
. 
1. In no preceding Report have I been able to present more gratifying facts of 
progrEss in .the Schools than in this Report; and es-pee>iaIIy in respect to the increased 
circulation of useful and entertaining Books as Prize'S f'0r encouraging and rewarding 
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punctua.Ii-ty, go,od c'onduct, d.iligence, and 1';uccess of pupils ,in the SchoolE; the increased 
means for supporting ,both Common and Grammar Schools; the commencement of what 
I think will prove an excellent system of Meteorological Observations, which has been 
established ull'deiT the Grammar School Improvement Act of 186.5, -and the operations 
of that Act in improving the Grammar S-c'hools .under the effi,cient inspection of 1IT. 
Young. 
2. Dur.ing the past an.d part of the present year, I have been permitted to make a 
f.ourth tour in foreign countJ"ies, ,to examine anew their Eystems of public instruction, 
with a view of s'till further im,proüving o,ur own, as far <as possible. A summary and 
resul,ts of my observatio,ns and inquiries will .form the subject of a S,pec.ial R.epo'rt; but I 
may here remark that t'he general cOl!clusion at which I have arrived is, that litHe is 
required in the way 00{ legislation to improve our BubUc School Sys1tem, the foundations 
and generoal pr,inc.iples of which oüught to be maintained inviolate; while increaEed 
power, in 'Some respects, may be advantageously giv,en to 11un.ïcipaJities, the constitution 
of County Board'S .of Pu'bUc Inst'ruction ma)
 be simplified and improved; a.n.d 'provision 
should be made for 't'he education oüf the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, as alsoO some provi- 
s,ion to s-ecure the ed'ucatioill of Vagrant and neglected children. 


TORoXTo, 'June, 1867. 


EGFRTO
 RYERSON. 


TIlE CHIEF 
rPERIXTEXnENT'
 X
"XrAL REPORT OF THE NOR
L\L. 
:ì\IODEL, GRA)I:\L\.H _\XD CO:\L\[n
 SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO 
FOR TIlE YEAR 1867. 


To the Honourablr William Pearce Howland, C.B., Lieutennnt-Governor of the Pro'Cince 
of Ontario. 


I herewith present my Report on the condition of the 
-ormal, 
l()lde.l, Grammar 
and Common Sl'hools of the Province of Ontario, for the year 1867. 
The s'tate of the SoChool SYE,tem in 186.7 is in every respect in advance of that of 
1866. T'his will be seen by a summary view of the Statistical Tables. 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS AXD EXPEXDITURES OF Co
nIO
 SCHOOL 
loXEYs. 1867. 


1. The amount rece,ivoE'd and apportioned from the Legislative Grant, for the Salaries, 
of Teachers in 18,67, was $172,542,-increase, $3,051 


2. The amount ap.poI'1tï.oned and pai.d from t1he Legislative Granlt for 
Iaps, Appar- 
atus, etcetera, (Oill the condition of an equal sum being prov,id,etd fr-om loeal sources), 
was $14,611,-increas,e', $594. 


3. The Legi
,laHve Grant is apPo'rtioned to each :\1\unicipaIity, aCiCord\ing to popula- 
tion, (but is d.i-sÜibuted to each School Sectilon accordiÏng too the av,erag.e attendance of 
Pupils, and the length of time each School is kept open,) upon the condition that sllch 
Munkipality provide, at least, an equal sum by local Assessment; 'but each :\lunidpality 
is empowered to asse-ss and collect as large an additional sum as it may think proper, 
for the ed.ucaUon of Y'outh witihin its jurisdiction. The amount of Se-hool F'lund pro- 
v,ided .by 'i\"funiciptal ASlses
ment was $351,873,-i.ncrease, $32,719; and by a volunta'ry 
rate, in excess of the LegislaNve Gr'ant, $179,331. This, together "ith t,he item whkh 

ollows, exhibits the stre.ngth and proügress of the real fee1ing of the Country, in rela- 
tion to the education of its youth. 
4. Trustees' Rates on Property.-Eae-h T'owll.ship if divided by t1he 11unicipal Coun- 
dl into School Secrt:.ions, of fTom two to four square miles ea'ch. Three Trustees are 
elected by t'he Rate-payers, as School Corporations for each Section; the Trustees hold- 
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ing office three years, one Tr1ustee going out of office ,annually, and hois Sucees'Sor elected, 
The Trustees of each Section have the same discretionary power as each Township, or 
County Oounc.il, to provide iby IRate on property for their School purposes. The amount 
thus provided for School purposes /by Trustees' Rate on pro.I)erty, (in addHion to the 
)I'unicipal Oouncil Assessment of $351,873) was $799,708,-being an increase on Trustees' 
property Rate of the preceEod,ing year of $39,342. -- 
'Vhile rthe aggr.egBJte amount of the 1Iunicipal School AssesEmen:t exhi.bits the state 
a:nd pr'Ûgress o-f pu'blic fe.eling ,in regard .to the genera1 education o{ the Country, the 
amount of Trustees' Rates on property illustrates the feeling and efforlt.s of the poople 
in s.eparate SC'hool localities for the ed1ucation of their clh'ildJ".en. The whole amount of 
voluntary, local, seIf
imposed Tax on prüperty for Common School purposes, by Muni- 
cipal and Scholol Trustee's, (including the LegiElaJtive SehooJ Gmnt of $172,542,) was 
$1,483,182,-increase on the prece'Eddng year of $58,717. 


5. Trustees' Rate-bills on Pupils.-'Vhether a School shall be wholly supported by a 
Rate on property, and, therefore, free to all residents from 5 to 21 years of age, with- 
out Fee from any Pupil, or whether the Schools shall be partly supported by Fees or 
Rate-biNs, (the law not allowing a Rate-bill, or Fee, for each Pupil, to exceed twenty- 
five cents per month), -is determined by the Rate-payers at each Annual Meeting, or at 
a special Meeting -called for that purpose. In Cities, Towns, and Incorporated Villages, 
the eleçted Boards of Trustees determine whether the Schools shall be free, or not. A 
decrease in thE' amount of Rate
bills, or Fees, -indicates an increase of Free Schools. 
The amount of Trustees' Rate-bills for 1867, was, $51,197,-increase, $2,284. 


6. The Clergy Reserve, or Municipalities', Fund is placed by law at the discretionary 
disposal of the Municipalities, and many of them have nobly applied their share to School 
purposes. The amount of balances available for Common School purposes from this 
Fund and other sources not mentioned above, was, $280,401,-decrease, $11,059. 


7. Total amount of moneys provided for Common School purposes in 1867, was, 
$1,670,335,-increase, $62,364; the largest increase except that of the previous year, 
(which was $62,970), which has taken place in any year since the establishment of the 
School System. The Expenditures in 1867 Iwere:- 


1. For Salaries of Teachers, $1,093,516,-increase, $26,636. 
2. For :\laps, Apparatus, Prizes and Libraries, $31,354,-increase, $1,601. 
3. For Sites and Buildings of School-houses, $149,195.-increase, $37,823.. 
4. For Rents and Repairs of School-houses, $50,634,-i
,crease, $8,845. 
5. For School
books, Stationery, Fuel, and other expenses, $148,487,-increas9, 
$11,048. 
6. Total expenditure for all Common School purposes in 1867 was $1,473,182,- 
incrE'ase, $85,955. 
7. Balances of School moneys not expended, or paid at the end of the year, $197,146, 
-decrease, $23,591. 


J. 


To Table A I have added a Postscript, exhibiting the Receipts and Expenditures 
of the School moneys separately in Counties, Cities, Towns, and Incorporated ViIlflges. 
For which see the Sessional Papers in the House of Assembly for 1867. 


II. TABLE B.'--SlHOOL POPULATIO
, PuPILS ATTE
DIXL Co:\nIO
 ScHOOLS, DIFFERE
T 
BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION, 1867. 


An old Statute requires the returns of School populations to indude children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 16 years, but the School Law confers the right of attending 
the Schools upon all persons between 5 and 21 years of age. 
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1. School Population, (including only children 'between the ages of 5 and 16 years 
of age,) was 447,726,-increase, 15,914. 
2, The number of Pu,pils Ibetween 5 and 16 years of age attending the Schools was 
380,611-increase, 10,743. 
umber of Pupils of other ages attending the Schools was 
21,132-increase, 5. 
3. The number of Boys at,tending the Schools was 213,019-increase, 4,430. The 
number of Girls attending the Schools was 188,624-increase, 6,318. 
4. Number reported as indigent was 4,429-increase, 497. 
5. The Table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of Pupils, and 
the number in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools indicating a con- 
siderable increase in most of the higher branches. 
6. The number of children reported as not attend-ing any School was 39,515- 
decrease, 821. It is to be hoped that this ominous item will soon disappear through the 
united and ,persevering exertions of the Christian and patriotic friends of universal 
education. 
There is an apparent discrepancy in some of these returns. For example, the aggre- 
gate increase of School population is reported to be 15,914; the aggregate increase of 
pupils attending the Schools is reported to be 10,743; yet there is a reported decrease 
of 821 children not attending any School. The Returns must be defective in regard to 
some of these items, or there must be a considerable increase of ,pupils attending 
Private Schools, and of whose attendance we have no returns. I am inclined to think 
the 'latter is the case. 


Postcript to Table B.-As I have caused a postscript to be added to Table A, 
exhibiting separately the comparative Receipts and Expenditures of School Moneys in 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages, I have caused. a similar Postscript 
to be added to Table B, showing separately the comparative School Population and 
attendance of children at School in these several Municipalities. 


III. TABLE C.-RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES AND ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS, 1867. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.-In the 4,422 Schools reported, 4,890 
Teachers have been employed-increase, 101; of ,whom 2,849 were Male Teachers- 
decrease, 76; and 2,041 were Female Teachers-increase, 177. 
2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.-The Teachers are reported to be of the fol- 
lowing Religious Persuasions:-Church of England, 795-decrease, 49; Roman Cath- 
olics, 532-increase, 23; PreStbyterians, 1,542-increase, 56; Methodists, 1,415-increase, 
76; Baptists, 266-decrease, 6; Congregationalists, 65-decrease, 22; Lutherans, 24- 
increase, 7; Quakers, or Friends, 15-decrease, 3; Christians and Disciples 43-decrease, 
6; reported as Protestants, 73-decrease, 8; Unitarian decrease, 1; other Persuasions, 
29-decrease, 8; not reported, 71-increase, 42. 


3. Teachers' Oertifìcates.-Total number -of Certificated, or licensed, Teachers was 
4,739-increase, 77; Normal School Provincial Certificates, 1st class, 238; 2nd class, 
363; County Board Certificates, 1st class, 1,661-increase, 23; 2nd class, 2,091-increase. 
104; 3rd class, 386-by far too many, but a decrease of 34; unclassified, 151-iThcrease, 
24; certificates annulled, 19-decrease, 3; number of Students attending the Normal 
School without obtaining Certificates, 65-decrease, 33. 
4. Numbèr of Schools in which the Teachers were changed during the year, 781- 
increase, 12-a sad evil. 


5. Number of Schools having more than one Teacher, 279-iI1JCrease, 71; a good 
sign. 
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6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.-The Salaries of Teachers in the United States are 
usually paid by the month, under the name of wages, and are paid only during the 
months that the Schools are kept open, whether five, six or seven months. The 
Teachers there generally, 'both .male and female, (except in Cities and Towns), teach 
one part of the year, and engage in other employments the rest of the year. This is 
inconsistent with the adoption of teaching as a profession, or with the progress of the 
profession. For a young man, or a young woman, to teach three, or four, months of the 
year, and then the one to labour on a farm, or in a shop, and the other as a Sewing-girl, 
or Housemaid, or Cook, the rest of the year, cannot advance the ,profession of teaching, 
or even make it one, as is ably shown in the reports printed of several of the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
With us, Te3Achers are generally employed by the year, and seldom, if ever, engage 
in any -other employment during the years of their teaching. The chief, if not only, 
exception to this practice is in the case of young persons 'Who teach one part of the year, 
or a year, or two, to procure means to enable them to go to the Normal School, in order 
to become better qualified and receive larger emolument in their profession, or to some 
Classical Institution, or College, in order to prepare themselves for one of the learned 
professions. The most serious impediment to the progress and efficiency of school 
instruction is the inadequate remuneration of Teachers,-tending, as it does, to prevent 
many talented young persons from adopting it, and to drive many of the most com- 
petent persons from it. Among the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress of 
Common School education are those Trustees and Parents whose whole aim is tò get 
what they call a "cheap Teacher," and who seek to cut down the Teacher's remunera- 
tion to the lowest point possible. It is, however, gratifying to observe that the number 
and influence of this class 'Of persons are yearly diminishing in the Country as a whole, 
although they still exert a blighting influence in some parts of it. I am thankful to 
be able to note an increase -of $26,636 in the aggregate Salaries palid to Teachers during 
the year 1867-the whole sum being $1,0.93,516, upwards of $90.0.,0.0.0. of this sum being 
the proceeds of local Rates. The largest Salary paid to a Teacher in a County was 
$635; the lowest $96! But the average salary of male Teachers, as reported, was only 
$261; of female Teachers, $189. The highest salary paid to .a Teacher in a city was 
$1,350.; the lowest, $225. The average salaries of male Teachers in Cities were $532; 
of female Teachers, $243. The highest salary paid to a Teacher in a Town was $1,0.0.0.; 
the average salaries of male Teachers in Towns were $464; of female Teachers, $240. 
The highest salary paid a Teacher in an incorporated Village was $560; the average 
salaries of male Teachers in Villages were $40.9; of female Teachers, $215. 


IV. TABLE D.-SCHOOL SECTIONS, SCHOOLS, SCHOOL-HOUSES A:ND TITLES, SCHOOL VISITS, 
SCHOOL LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND RECITATIONS, TIME OF KEEPING OPEN 
THE SCHOOLS, 1867. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported for 1867 was 4,496-increase, 39. 
The whole number of Schools reported was 4,422-increase, 43. The number of Schools 
closed, or not reported, was 74-decrease, 4. 


2. The number of Free Schools reported-Schools supported entirely by Rate on 
property, and which may be attended by all residents from 5 to 21 years of age without 
payment of Fees-was 3,838-increase, 97. The number of Schools partly free, that is, 
with a Rate-bill of 25 cents or less, per month, was 584-decrease, 54. 
It may be proper for me to repeat here that whether the School shall be entirely 
free, or partly supported by Fees, (no Fee, or Rate-bill, being permitted by law to 
e)Gceed 25 cents per month, and may be less), is left to the annual decision of the Rate- 
payers at their Annual, or special, Meeting in each School Section. In Cities, Towns 
and Incorporated Villages the decision is with the Board of Trustees, and with the 
Rate-payers in the election of the Members of such Boards. Thus, out of 4,422 Schools 
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reported, 3,838 are entirely free--1wholly supported by Rate on property, with no Rate- 
bills or Fees required of Pupils. Tbis is tbe result, not of .any Act of Parliament, but 
of discussions, trials, experience and voluntary action of the Rate-payers in their 
several School divisions sincé 185'0.. Every Person having ,children between the ages 
of 5 and 21 years has a right to send his children to School, as long as their conduct 
accords with tbe Regulations and Discipline of the School; .and every Person is required 
to contribute to the support of the School according to the assessed value of his 
property, protected and improved in the Country, whether he has .children, or send
 
children to the School or not. The education of the youth of the land being a public 
good, and ignorance being a public evil, the property of the Country is made liable 
for the education of the youth of the Country, and T.axes for this purpose are much 
less than those required to defray the expenses incurred by prisons, etcetera, in order 
to punish crimes which result from ignorance and its attendant vices; apart from the 
losses inflided upon a community 'by the multi-plication, idleness and vices of untaught 
persons. 


3. School-houses.-The whole number of School-houses reported in 1867 was 4,447 
-increase, 48; of these 679 are Brick-increase, 37; 381 Stone-increase, 9; 1,785 
Frame-increase, 34; 1,581 Log-decrease, 23; not reported, 21-decrease, 9. 


4. The whole number of School-houses built during the year was 140.-39 more tha:l 
had been built during the preceding year. Of these 140. Schools built during the year, 
43 ,,'ere Brick, 10. Stone, 62 Frame and 25 Log. 


5. Titles of School Sites.-Freehold, 3,923-increase, 71; Leased, 366-decrease, 8; 
Rented, 1o.7-decrease, 4; not reported, 51-decrease, 11. 


6. School Visits.-By Local Superintendents 1o.,9o.5-increase, 122; by Clergymen, 
8,29o.-increase, 845; by Municipal Councillors, 1,735; decrease, 95; by Magistrates, 
2,172-decrease, 178; by Judges and Members of Parliament 549-increase, 10.9; by 
other persons, 35,315-increase, 1,775. Total number of School visits, 78,221-increase. 
2,777. 


7. Public School Examinations.-Whole number of Public School Ex,aminations, 
7,565-decrease, 163; not two for each School. The law requires that there should be a 
quarterly examination in each School, of which the Teacher should give notice to the 
Trustees, Parents and Pupils, and to the School Visitors, (Clergymen, Magistrates, 
etcetera), resident in the School Section. 


8. School Recitations.-The number of Schools in which public recitations of prose 
or poetry by the Pupils are practised was 1,994-decrease, 53, which I very much regret, 
as it ought to be practised in every School, promoting, as it does, the habits of accurate 
learning by heart, improvement in reading and speaking, and is an agreeable and often 
an amusing diversion. 


9. School Lectures.-The School Law requires that every Local Superintendent 
should deHver during the year at least one Lecture on education in each of the School 
Sections under his oversight. The number of School Lectures delivered by Loc.al Super- 
intendents reported was 2,799-218 less than those of the ,preceding year, and 1.623 
less than the number of Sc.hools open. I had the pleasure of remarking in my last 
Annual Report that the School Lectures delivered by Local Superintendents were 130, 
or an increase on the number delivered by them in the preced'ing year. In this respect 
I regret deeply that, while there is an increase of 43 Schools open, .and of 10.,748 pupils 
during the year, there is an actual decrease of 218 School Lectures delivered by Local 
Superintendents! The Statistical Table shows in w,hat Counties this neglect of duty 
occurs. It is to be hoped that neglect of duty in this respect is not an index of neglect 
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of duty in other respects. It seems singular that, while the pradice of lecturing on 
all subjects is every year becoming more general, there could not be made some attrac- 
tive Lecture during the 
 ear in each School Section. The number of School Lectures 
delivered by other persons and, therefore, voluntary, was 368-increase, 28; in contra- 
distinction to a decrease of 218 in the number of Lectures delivered by Local Superin- 
tendents. T.he whole number of School Lectures delivered during the year was 3,167- 
decrease, 190. 


10. Time of Keeping the Schools Open in 1867.-1 repeat that the Legal Holidays and 
Vacations include only about one month of the year-certainly too small a portion,- 
less than what nearly every Person in most pursuits of life takes for .purposes of 
recreation, travelling and visiting. A longer Vacation during the hay and wheat harvest 
is often demanded, and would, 1 think, be a convenience to most parts of the Country, 
and no detriment to the Schools, as the attendance at S.chool during that period is' 
generally small and irregular. The average time of keeping open the Schools, including 
the Holidays and Vacations, was eleven months and three days-very nearly the entire 
) ear-about twice the average time the Common Schools are kept open in the State 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time they 
are kept open in the States of New York and 
lassachusetts. 


11. School Prizes and Merit Cards.-The number of Schools in which Prizes are 
reported as having been given for the reward and encouragement of meritorious Pupils 
was 1,647-increase, 106 Schools,-showing, as in the preceding year, a gratifying 
increase in the number of S.chools in which this stimulus to good conduct and diligence 
is employed by the intelligence and enterprise of Trustees and Teachers. 
It requires intelligence and care, as well as impartiality, on the part of the Teacher, 
sustained by the Trustees, to give full and beneficial effect to this system of encour- 
aging diligence and good conduct among pupils, and multiplying entertaining and 
instructive Books among the most promising youth of the 'land. Some Teachers, wanting 
in one or both of these qualities, are not favourable to the distinctions which rewards 
involve between the Pupils, but wish to preserve the dead uniformity of indifference 
between the diligent and the idle, the regular and the irregular, the obedient and the 
disorderly. The common reason assigned is, that "the distribution -of prizes excites 
feelings of dissatisfaction, envy and hatred in the minds of the Pupils who get no 
prizes." The ans" er is, that if the distribution of prizes is decided fairly according to 
merit, there can be no just ground of dissatisfaction; and facilities are provided to 
determine the merit of punctuality, of good conduct, of diligence, of proficiency, on the 
part of each pupil during each term of a year-a fourfold motive to exertion and 
emulation in everything that constitutes a good Pupil and a good School. But the 
indifferent and flagging Teacher does not wish such a pressure to be brought to bear 
upon his every-day teaching and attention to everything essential to an efficient School; 
nor does he desire the test of a periodical Examination of his Pupils by an examining 
Committee to be applied to his teaching and management of the School. The objection 
that the distribution of Prizes to deserving Pupils excites the envy and hatred of the 
undeserving is a convenient pretext to protect and permit incompetence and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the Teacher. 
But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards 
to punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of Pupils. There 
is often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuC'cessful Candidates and their friends 
in the results of )Iunicipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of prizes 
by Agricultural and Horticultural Associations; but this is no argument against the 
value of free and elective institutions; nor does it prevent the people generally from 
honouring with their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, even 
although they may sometimes err in their judgment. Nor do the l\Ianagers of Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Societies withhold prizes from the most successful Cultivators 
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of grains and vegetables, and fruits and flowers, because of dissatisfaction among the 
envious or the less diligent and less skilful Farmers and Gardeners. 
It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich, while id'leness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath, 
(that is, improves what he hath), shall be given, and the neglector shall be sent empty 
away. Providence does not reverse its orders of administration because some Persons 
are discontented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others. 
Nor does Providence appeal ,alone to the transcendental motives of duty. gratitude, 
immortality, but presents also the motive of the life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come. 
I prefer the order of Providence and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
level notions of stationary TeMhers, and the envious murmurings of negI,igent Pu,pils 
and their misguided friends. 
An ex;planation of this feature of our School System will be its best justification, 
and evince its great importanèe. I therefore present it again as follows:- 
A comprehensive ,Catalogue of carefully-selected and 'beautiful Prize Books has been 
prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and MuniiCÏpalities applying 
for them; anò. ,besides furnishing the Books at cost price, the Department adds one 
bundred per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal 
Oouncils to procure these Prize Books for the encouragement of children 'in their 
Schools. A ser,ies of Merit-cards, with appropl'iate illustrations and mottoes, has been 
prepared by the IDepartment, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small 
charge,--half the cost,-and these Merit"'Cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally 
weeklY'. to Pupils meriting them. One dass of Cards js for punctuality ; another for 
good conduct; a third for diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally 
three. or four. Prizes 'l1nQer each of these heads; and the Pupil, or Pupils, who get 
the largest number of Merit--cards 'under each head, will, at the end of the quarter, or 
half year, be entitled to the Prize Books awarded. T.hus an ,influence is exerted UI)Oll 
every part of the Pupil's conduct, and during every day of his School career. If he 
cannot learn as fast as another piU,pil, he can be as punctual, as diligent, and maintain 
ns good conduct; and to- acquire distinction, and an entertaining and beautiful Bo01\:. 
for punctuality, dHigence, good conduct, or perfect recitations, or exercises. must be a 
just ground of satisfaction, not only to the Pupil. but also to his, or her, Parents and 
friends. There are two peculiarities of this System of Merit Cards worthy of special 
noUce. The on
 is. that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single examina- 
tions at the end of the Term, or half year, or year, but on the daily conduct and d.Uigence 
of each Pupil during the whole period, and that irrespective Oif what .may be done, or 
not done. by any other PUipil. The HI-feeling by rivalship at a single Examination is 
avoided, and eacl: Pup.u is judged and rewarded according to his mer1Ïts, as exhibited in 
his every day School life. The second !peculiarity is, that the standard of merit is 
founded on the Holy Scriptures. as the mottoes on each Card are all taken from the 
Sacred Volume. and the illustrations on each Card consist of a portrait of a character 
illustrative of thE. princ.iple of the motto, and as worthy of imitation. The Prize Book 
Sy'StE''Il1, and espe.cially in ,connection with that of Merit-cards, has a most salutary 
influence upon th
 School Discipline, upon both Teaohers and Pupils, besides diffusing 
a large amount of entertaining and useful reading. 


V. TABLE E.-TEXT BOOKS, MAPS, ApPARATUS, PRAYERS, READING OF THE SCRIPTUHES 1:'1 
SCHOOLS. 1867. 
General Rcmarks.-Uniformity of Text-Books in the Public S.chooJs of a Country has 
long 'been insisted upon by the .most experienced Educationists on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as of the utmost importance to the efficiency of the S.chools and the progress 
o,f the Pupils. The question may be considered as so entirely settled by -common consent 
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in this Province, that I need not again adduce the arguments and authorities of 
Educationists in other Countries, as I have done in previous Annual Reports, to evince 
the importance oÎ 'but one series of Text-BooKS for our Public Schools, and to show the 
losses and evils ar.ising from admitting a diversity of Text-Books in the Schools. Having 
succeeded in this vital branch of our work beyond any Country, or State with which 
I am acquainted, it remained for us to render the Text-Books as perfect in matter anJ 
method, as good in quality and as moderate in price as possible. 
A ser,ies of Text-Books for a whole Countrÿ should no,t be adopted without much 
care and consideration; and they should not be ,changed without manifest necessity, anl] 
without giving ample notice to the Publishers of sueoh Books, and to the Trustees and 
supporters of Schools who have used them, that the change may be attended with the 
least possLble loss and inconvenience to any party. 
Such is the course w,hich has been pursued by the Council of Public Instruction, 
under the sane[ ion of the Government. After long and anx.ious deliberation, the series 
of Text-Books which had been prepared by the National Board of EducatIon in Ireland 
were adopted for the Public Schools of Upper Canada, and provision was made for both 
their importation and .republication in this Country. To supply some deficiencies in thi:::; 
series, and to meet local exigencies, the use of certain other Books was allowed in the 
Schools. Mter the use of these excellent Text-Books for nearly twenty years, objections 
began to be made to them, that they were .. behind the times," and a very strong and 
general desire was evinced that an improved and strictly Canadian Series of Text-Books 
for the Schools should be prepared. It was felt that the demand could be no longer 
resisted, without injury to our S"chool System; and during the last year the Council of 
Pilh-lic Instruction, had prepared, by able and experienced instructors of youth, a series 
of Readers founded upon the same principles- as the National Readers heretofore used, 
but great]y improved and Canadianized, and printed in the best style, and of the best 
materials. Although the copyri
ht of these Readers has been vested in the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education, subjelCt to the direction of the CounCliJ, so as toO present the 
printing of any .imperifect and intf.erior editions of the Books, the printing and sale of 
the Books are the" ork of private enter.prise. The same course has been adopted in pre- 
paring a Companion to the Readers, including exercises in Spelling, also to secure a 
greatly improved edition of Bullion's English Grammar, including an introduction to 
it for young pupils. A revised and improved edition of Lovell's Canadian and General 
Geography, with entirely new maps, ;has been preipared, also an Elementary Geotgraphy. 
These unrivalled Canadian Geograp.hies are now the sole Geographies authorized to be 
used in the S"choo]s. 
I have muoh pleasure in adding that a Vocal Music Boo,k for the Schoo]s has been 
compiled and prepared by mI'. Sefton, Teacfuer of Vocal Music in t,he Normal and Model 
Schools, which h
s been carefully examined ,by the Reverend Doctor MeCaul, a practised 
musical composer, as wel'l as profound classical scholar, and has been sanctioned by the 
Counoil of Public Instl"uction. I believe it will be found the best ever introduced into 
Schools, and in the s,pirit and words of the Songs, as well as Music, peculiarlY adapted to 
our Country. 
In this gradual and most careful manner, al"e the series of School Text-Books being 
rendered as 'Perfect as possible, and reduced in numiber. 
By referring to the Table, it will be seen that the authorized Text-Books are used 
in all but a few of the Schools, so that their use may be considered general, and will 
soon be almost" ithout exception universal. And all the Text-Books, including the Maps, 
Globes, etcetera, are of Canadian production, with the ex,ception of one, or two, in 
History and G<>ometry. 
While a complete series of .Text-Books are thus provided for the Schools, private 
eruterpr,ise and Canadian Manufacture are developed and enocuraged in branches of 
industry, heretofore, almost unknown in Canada. For example, 25,930 Maps, (increase 
on the preceding year, 782), and 1,177 Globes have been furnished to the gchoo]s, as 
well as other Articles of School Apparatus, as shown by the Table, nearly all of Canadian 
VI.-9 
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Manufacture. Besides, 3,925 of the S.c.hools have been provided wilth Sangster's Canadian 
National Arithmetic, and 3,598 df them have Ibeen provided with Lovell-Hodgins' Canadian 
Geogmphy; and the National Readers used in 4,316 of the Schools, (nearly all), are of 
Canadian Manufacture. I think that in the course of another year, or of two years at 
,most, all our Text-Books for both the Grammar and Oommon gchoO:ls will be printed, 
as well as edited, in Canada, and wholly adapted to Canadian School,s. 


SCHOOLS OPENED AXD CLOSED WITH PRAYER, AXD I.'> WHICH THE BIBLE IS USED:- 


The Schools 'whose daily exeroises were opened and closed with Prayer, were 2,993 
-Üncrease, 41. The number of Schools in which rthe Bible, or Testament, was used, was 
2,996-increase, 4. Xo child can be 'compelled to be present at any ReUgious Rf>3ding, 
Instruction, or Exercise, against the wish of his Parents 'Or Guardians expressed 111 
wlI'1iting. 'rhe Religious Reading, Instruction and Exercûse, are like Religion Ltself, a 
vol'untary matte.r with Tr.usteeö and Teachers. The Council of Public Instruction !providts 
facilitJies, even Forms of Prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, 'but does 
not assume the authority of enfoI'1cing or compelliThg compliance with these p.rovisions, 
or recommendations. In Sû'Il1e of the Schools, the Reading and Prayers are according 
to the Roman Cathoilic OhUl'ch; but 1hose Exercises are generally Protestant. The faf't 
that Religious Exercises of some kind are p,ractised in nearly three
fourths of the Publi.
 
Schools, indicatf'S the prevalent Relig1ious priruciples and feel'ings of the Country on 
the sUbject. 


VI. TABLE F.-Ro:\IAX CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS, 1867. 


1. General Rf'marks.-lt is .proper for me to repeat the facts that :the Pu.b-li.c Schools 
of this Province are Non-denominational. Equal p1rotection -is se-cured to the Roman 
Catholics with ev,ery other Religious Persuasion. No child is permtitt,ed to be compelled 
to re'ceive Religi'ous Instruction, or attend any Religious Exercise, or reading, against 
the written wish of his PaTents, or Guardians. 
Three hundred and forty-two Roman Catholic Teachers ar,e employed in the Pwblic, 
or Xon-denominational S0hools, ,besides Two hundred Rind ten in the Roman Catholic 
Se.parate Sehools; three-f.o'li.rths, 001' upwards of î'Orty-five thousand- of the sixlty odd 
thousand of the Roman Catholic chiJdl"en, attend the Public Sc:hools. I know o,f no 
instances of 'proselytism, or, during the year, of a single oomplaint of interference w.It,b 
religious rights, in any of the PubUc Sch.ools. Yet, notwithstanding these facts, the 
Legislature has made provision for the establishment, under certain conditions, of boe1 
ROlIllan Catholic and Protestant Separate Schools ,für those wiho desire them; althougb 
there are only one, or two. Protestant Separate Schools in the Province. In 1863. the 
Le
islature of United Canada passed a geparate School Act. whi'ch was accepted by the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church as a final settlement of tohe question, as far 
as it rel,ated to 'Opper Canada; and that Ad has been made by tdle British Parliamentary 
Act of Confederat'ion. the Ibasis of settJIing the relations of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in Lower Canada, now the Province of Quebec. 
2. The nUlIllber o.f Roman ,Catholic Separate Schools is 161,-increase during thl' 
last year, 4. 


3. R('ceipts.-The amount apportioned and paid from the Legislative Grant to 
s.eparate Sc,hools, accord,ing to average attendance, as compared with that at the Pu,blic 
Schools in the s.ame l\1unici!pal.ity, was $9,;)29",-decrease, $289. The amount apportioned 
and paid for the 'Purchase of Maps, Prize-books and Libraries, upon the usual condition 
of an equal Slim being provided from local sources. was $463,
increase, $2000. Amount 
of Bc.btool-rates f.rom the Supporters of SelParate Schools, was $26,í81,-increase. $1,672. 
Amount subscribed by Su,pporters of Separate Schools, and from Fees and other sour,C'es, 
was $11,853,-inlCrease, $2,0.015. Total amount received írom all sources was $48,628,- 
increase, $3,588. The preceding year, there was a decrease of $1,1.80. 
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4. Expenclitur!!.-FiOr the payment of Teachers, $34,830,-ill'crease, $2,{)'84. (There 
was a decrease under this head in the preceding year of $1,2(}7.) For the 1)urchase of 
Maps, Prize-books, AJpparatus and Libraries, $1,039,-increase, $252. For other purposes, 
$12,757, increase, $1,251. 


5. Pupils.--T-hre number of Pupils reported as attendÜlg the Separate Schools 'Was 
18,924,--,increase, 349. 


6. The average time of keeping open the Se,parate Schools, including legal Vacations 
and Holidays, was eleven months. 


7. The whole number of Teachers employed in the Separate Schools was 210,- 
1ncrease, 3. Of these, 82 were male Teachers,-increase, 112; and 12S=- were females,- 
decrease, 9. 



. The sam
 TaJble shows the exer.cises and suJbjeots taught in the Separate Schools, 
and the number of Pupils in each. 


VII. T.\BLE G.-RECEIPTS, EXPEXDITURE, AXD PUPILS OF GR.unU,R SCHOOL::> I
 1867. 


1. General Remarks.-As 1866 was the first year of the operation of the Grammar 
School ImprovemEnt Act of 1865, I explained in my last Annual Report the provisions 
of that Act, and the modifications in the Grammar School System which that Act was 
intended to introduce, while it increased the Grammar S-ehool Fund one-third from local 
Assessments, besides $17,000 per annum, which I had got added to the fund in 1863, 
and other additIons to the Fund ,,;}}itCh I had been able to effect by investments in 
previous years. All these additions to the Granumar School Fund are required by law 
to be 'paid to TeRchers of Grammar Schools, and to be eXipended for no other purpose 
whatever. 


2. Pupils.-Numlber of Pupils attending the Grammar Schools. 5,6.96,-increase, 517. 
Number of Pupils resident in the Towns, or Villages, where the Grammar Schools are 
established, 3,928,-increase, 189. Nurrnber of Pupils whose Parents reside out of the 
Town, or Village olf the Grammar School, but within the County, 1,396,-increase, 222. 

uilll.'ber of PUJpils whose Parents reside out of the County of the Grammar School, 372, 
-increase, 106. NUIIllber of Pup.ils admitted by the Inspector, 3,5Û'4,-increase, 229. 
Number not yet examined .b
 the Inspector, l,198,--decrease, 77. Number in subjects 
of the Classical Course, 5,0195. Number reported in the Non-classical, or English, Course, 
under Se-rtion IV. of the Regulations, .145,-decrease, 75; 'but a considera;ble number of 
the Pupil!" thus reported are not up to the standard requÏ1'ed by the Regulation for 
Non-classical Pupils. Numlber of Pupils admitted during 1867, 2,24:'í,-increase, 25
. 
Xurrnber of Pupils who we.re formerly Common Scnool Boys, admitted free by Scholar 
ships, l';'l,-increase, 8. The Table shows at whose eXipense these Scholarships have 
been established, and what are the Fees paid, and which of the Grammar Schools 
are free. 


VIII. TABLE H.-NuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRA
CHES OF INSTRUCTIO
. 


This Table shows both the subjects taught and number of Pupils in each. I refer to 
the Table for minute details in regard to ea'Ch School. 


IX. TABLE I.-GRAM!\fAR SCHOOL MASTERS, :\IISCELLANEOUS INFOR'fATION. 


This Table contains the names, CollegEs, Degree, or Certificate, Salary of the Head 
l\laster, and date of his appointment; the number of Teachers employed in each School, 
hind of School-honse, title and value of School property; the n'umber of Schools in which 
the Bi,ble is read, and the daily excercises of which are opened and closed with Prayer; 
the number of Schools united with Comm-on S,rhools; number 'of months each School IS 
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kept open; number of gchools fu.rnished with Maps, Globes, Blackfboards, and com.p.let
 
sets of Apparatus; estimated value of Library-books, Apparatus and Furniture; numbel'" 
of Schools in which Gymnasti'cs and Military Drill are practised; number of Pupils who 
bave o-btained prizes at examinations during the year, or who have been matriculated 
into some University, and what University, and with what Honours, or who have been 
admitted into the Law Society. I refer to the Table for such information as any on
 
may desire on all these subjects in regard to each Grammar School in the Prov,ince. 


X. TABLE K.-METEOROLOGICAL OBSERYATIONS. IN 1867. 


In my Report for 1866, the System upon which the Meteorologi'cal Stations hav
 
been established under the provisions of the Grammar School Law was explained. Dur. 
ing the year 18fi7 a very valua.ble addition has been made to the records of OIbservations. 
already acx:umulated at the office. The ten S'tations authorized by the Council of Puiblic 
Instruction, as ,provided by the Act, have been actively worked by the following Observ- 
(,I'S: at Barrie, by the Reverend W. P. Checkley, B.A.; at Belleville, by Mr. A. Burdon; 
at Cornwall, by 1\11'. W. Tay,lor Briggs, B.A.; at Goder'ich, .by Mr. John Haldan, Jr.; 
at Hamilton, by Mr. A Macallum, M.A.; at Pembroke, by Mr. A. McClatohie, R\A..; 
at Peterlborough, by Mr. Ivan O'Beirne; at S:imcoe, by Reverend J, G. Mulholland. 
M.A.; at Stratford, by 1\11'. C. J. :Macgregor, M.A.; at Windsor, by Mr. A. Mcgween, 
M.A, A transcript of the daily records of each Station has ,been regularly sent once r. 
month to the Education Ofiìæ by the Observer, and after undergoing a thorough examin- 
ation in order that any anomalies may be rectified, the monthly results are published in 
the JournaZ of Education, every preca:ution being used to ensure the greatest accuracy, 
without which, of c{)urse, such a record would ,be valueless. The Observers have per- 
formed their somewhat irksome duties with the greatest regularity, there being scarcely 
an instance of omission of one of the three daily Observations at the hours of 7 a.m., 
1 and 9 p.m. 'fhe Observers have frequently been able to enlist the services of some 
intelligent Pupil to assist them in the work, while userul instruction has t,hus been 
Imparted. 
The monthly results having been already published in figures in tabular form in the 
Journa! of Education, it has not been thought best to reprint them in the same form. 
The curves of monthly mean barometric pressure, temperatures, tension of vapour, and 
humidity, are shown. The maximum and minimum temperature of the day is shown in 
figures. A series of these records taken in connection with the monthly results iPublIshed 
in the Jom'nal of Education, will furnish very full data for the examination of the 
olimatology of the Province, and be of the utmost value to those w.ho are la-bouring in 
this 'branch of Natural gcience in other parts of the world. 
Our Stations are still deficient in Anemometers for ascertaining the velocity of the 
wind, and the Observers are therefore oõliged to estimate its force. With this excep- 
tion, our Meteorological System is working admirably, and I doubt if anywhere so 
valuable a collection of facts is systematically made at so little expense. 


XI. TABLE L.-NORl\IAL ANn MODEL gCHOOL8, 


The Norma] and Model S-chools were designed to train teachers, both theoretically 
and practically, for conducting S-chools throughout the Province, in Cities and Towns 
as well as TOWllShips. The object of the Normal and Model gchools is, to do for the 
Teacher "hat an apprenticeship does for the Mechanic, tobe Artist, the Physician, the 
La:wyer-to teach him theoretically and practiealIy, how to do the work of his profession. 
The Table show
 that of 5,134 Candidates admitted to the Normal School in twenty 
years, 2,596 of them had been Teachers. 
The 'Model Schools, (one for Boys and the other ,for girls, each limited to 150 pupils, 
each pupil paying one dollar a month, while the Cowman Schools of the Oity are free), 
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are appendages to the Normal School, and are each under the immediate charge of 
three TE'achers "ho have been trained in the 
ormal S"chool, and overseen and inspected. 
by the Masters of the Normal School. The Head Master of the Normal School 
includes in his instructions a series of Leetures on S"chool Government, Teaching, 
etcet.era; and the Deputy Super-intendent of Education delivers a short Course of 
Lectures to the Normal 800001 Students on the School Law and Regulations, and theIr 
-duties an!') modes of proceeding respecting them. 


XII. TABLE l\f.-OrHF.R EDL'CATIONAL IXSTIT{;TIOK8 IX 1867. 


As the Common and Grammar Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, 
the Private S"chools, Academies and Colleges must be considered in order to form a cor- 
rect idea of the state and progress of education in the Country. T8Jble M. contains an 
abstract of the information collected respecting these Institutions. As the information 
is oibtained and given voluntarily, and is only an approximation to accuracy, and of 
course bE'low the real facts. .A!ccording to the information obtained, there are sixteen 
Coll
ges, (many of them University Colleges), containing 1,930 Students, aided by the 
Legislature to the amount of $159,000, and receiving Fees to the amount of $53,000. 
There are 298 Private Academies and Schools, ,containing 6,462 Pupils, and receiving 
Fees to the amount of $78,482. Total number of Colleges, Private Academies and 
Schools, 314,-iucrease, 14. Total number of Students and Pupils in them, 8,393,- 
increase, 281. 


XIII. TABLE N.-FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PRIZE BOOKS IN 1867. 


1. These Libraries are managed by the local M'unicipal Councils and School Trus- 
tees, under Regulations prepared according to law Iby the Council of Public Instruction. 
"1'he Books are procured by the Education Department ,from Pwblishers both in Europe 
and America, at as low prices as possible; and a carefully prepared classified Catalogue 
of about four thousand Works, (which, after examination, have been approved by the 
Copncil of Public Instruction,) is printed and sent to the Trustees of each School Sec- 
tion, and the Council of each Municipality. From this sE'lect and comprehensive Cata- 
logue the Local Municipal and School Authorities, select such Books as they thinìr 
proper, and reèei\'e from the DElpartmellt not only the Books at cost prices, but an 
Apportionment in Books of one hundred per cent. upon the amount which they provide 
for the purehase of such Books. 
2. In my la

 Annual Report, I inserted a "Free Pwblic School Library Map or 
Ontario," showing by red cOlouring and red dots the Municipalities and School Sections, 
in which Librar.ies had been established, and supplied ,from the Ontario Educational 
Depository. The extension of this branch of the System is very gradual, and I do not 
think it best to urge the establishment of Libraries, but let them in each case be largely 
the spontaneous expression of the felt wants of the people, and the Books will be more 
highly valued and more extensively used. The amount expended for free Libraries dur- 
ing the year IF67.-the one hallf appropriated from the Legislative Grant, the other haif 
provided [rom local sources,-was $3,404. The amount thus provided and expended for 
Libraries in former years, was $119,649. The whole amount expended [or Libraries, was 
$123,053,--,increase dur1ng the year, 1867, $3,404. 


3. The number of Volumes for libraries sent out during the year, was 5,426. The 
number sent out in former years, was 219,221. The whole number of Volumes in the 
Free Public Libraries is 224,647. 


4. Prize Books.-In this recent and important branch of instruction, designed to 
encourage emulation, reward meritoriolus Pupils, and d.ïffuse useful knowledge, 64,103 
Prize Books were sent out during the year 1867, making a total of 333,422 Prize Books 
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sent out to Schools; Total number of Library and Prize Books sent out, 558,0.69. Every 
one of the 333,422 Prize BookE sent out, has been a -direct reward and eneouragement to 
Bupils far goo'd conduct and pro,ficiency, as well as the bE-st means of creat'ing a taste for 
read.ing and diffusing useful knowledge. The contribution of upwards of half a million 
of selected Volumes of peading, in connection with the ,operations of the Schools cannot 
fail tOo advance the intelligence of the Country. 


XIV. TABLE O.-
IAPs, ApPARATUS, AND PRIZF. BOOKS SUPPLIED BY THE DFPART:\IE::-\T 
I
 1867. 


The amount expended in 'Siupply'ing :\I'aps, Apparatus and Prize Books for the Schools 
--one Ihalf provided from local Sources,-w'as $28,2ïO,-increaEe, 1,15'6. Catalogues are 
gratuitously .fuJ'nishlEd to the :\Iunicipal and Scholol AuthoritUes; but in ev.ery case the 
articles are furniSihed on the voluntary application of the l'Ücal authorities, who provide 
and transmit one-ha1f of t'he amount required for .the purchase af Maps, Globøs, Apparatus 
and Priie
books. 


I 'here repeart. the explanations which I have heretofore g-iven of this branch of the 
Department. 


" The Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus sent out by the .Depart- 
ment, apponiolJing one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are provided 
from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better executed, 
and at lower prices, than imported articles of the same kind. The Globes and Maps 
manufacturE'd, (even in the material). in Canada, contain the latest discoveries of 
Voyagers and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are Tellurians, Mechan- 
ical, Powers, Numeral Frames, Geometr,ical Forms, etcetera. All this has .been done bv 
employing competitive private skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the 
Manufacturers with the 'Copies and :Models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles 
when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging them to 
manufacture and dispose of these articles themselves to any 
rivate parties desiring 
them, as the Department sUip'plies them anly to Municipal and School Authorities. In 
this way, new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical and artistical skill 
and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to School and domestic instruction, here- 
tofore unknown among us, or only attainable in particular cases with difficulty, and at 
great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private families, as well as to 
lVIunidpal authorities all aver the Country. It is also warthy of remark, that this 
im,portant branch of the Education Department ,is self-supporting. All the expenses 
af it are reckoned in the Cost of the artic'le and Books procured, so that it does not 
cost either the Public Revenue, or gchool Fund, a penny, beyond what is apportioned to 
the Municipalities and School Sections praviding a like sum, or sums, for the purchase 
of Books, :Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Ap.paratus. I knaw of no other 
instance, in either the United States, or in Europe, of a ,branch of à Public Depart- 
ment of this kind, conferring sa great a benefit u,pan the Public, and without adding 
to the pubI.ic expense." 
The f{)lloWiing is a Eumnmry tabular statement of what has bee.n done in this branch 
of the Department during the thirteen years of its operation, to provide for the wants 
and pr'omate the efficiency of the Schools:- 
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DOCU
IEXTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF EDUCATION IN ONTARIO. 


XV, TABLE P.-THE SUPERANNUATED OR WORN-OUT TEACHERS OF COl\IMO
 SCHOOLS, 1867. 


Tlhis Table shows the age and service of each Pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. It app,ears from the Table !that 238 Teachers have .been a,dmitIted to receiv,e 
aid, of whom 91 have died, were not heard fr.om, and resumed teacMng, or withdlJ'ew 
from the Fund before and during 1867, the amount of their suhscriptJion having been 
returned to them. 
The average age of each Pensioner in 1867 "as 69% years; the average length of 
time òf service in Ontario was 21% years. No time is allowed to Applicants except that 
which has been spent in teaching a Common School in Ontario; althüugh they may 
have taught school many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or any of the BfliUs'h 
Prov,inces. 


XVI. TABLE Q.-DISTRIßUTIO
 OF THE LEGISI,ATlYE SCHOOL GRANT, TOGETHER WITH THE 
SUMS PROVIDED FROM LOCAL SOURCES AS AN EQUIVALENT, AND OTHER MO
EYS PROVIDED 
BY MUNICIPALITIES AND SCHOOl. TRUSTEES IN 186í. 


The object of this Table is twofoOld,-ffirst, to present a complete view of all the 
Moneys which have been re'Oeived and ,expended ,in 1867, and from what sources derived, 
in con,nection "ith the Normal, Model, GrMllmar and Common SehoolE of Ontario; and, 
secondly, to S'how that these Moneys have not he,e.n expend'ed in any favoured localities, 
but have been impartially d,istrlbuted in all CounUes, Cities, Towns and Villages through- 
out the Province aCoCording to population and loeal co.,o,peration. The people provided 
and expended in 186i, for Grammar and Common School purposes, irrespective of Col- 
leges, Academies and Private Schools, $1,833,Olil,-increase, $73,368. 


XVII. TABLE R.-EDUCATIO
AL SUMMARY FOR 18,6í. 


Tlhis Table exhi-bits in a single page, the num'ber of Ðduea:t:Lonal Imtitutions of 
every kind, -as far as I have ,been able to obtain returns, the number o,f Students and 
Pupils attend/ing them, and the amount expend.ed in their support. The whole number 
of tJhesle InsNtutions 'In 1867 was' 4,855,-inc.rease, 55. The whole number of Students 
and Pupils attending them, 416,812,-in-crease, 11,545. The 'W.hole amoUJll.t expended 
foOl' educatJional purposes during the year was $1,920,023. Unexpend,ed balanc-Ef, $207,- 
545. Total amount availa'ble for educaJt10nal pur.posles during 1867 was $2,127,568,- 
increase, $77,443. 


XVIII. TABLE S.-GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATIO
 I
 
ONTARIO, FROM. 1842 TO 1867 INCLUSIVE. 


It ,is only by comparing the number and cha,rac:ter of Ed'ueaibional Institutions at 
d,iffer,en.t peri()tdE, the number of Bupils atJtend'ing them, and the sums ,provided and ex- 
pend,ed in their sup:port, that we carn form a correct idea of the educational progress of 
a Country. 
There is no question that gre'at improvements have been made ,in all our Institutions 
of Education, in regard to both the subjec,ts and method's of teaching, as wen as in 
accoonmodations and facilities of instruction. Equal, if not greater, progress has been 
made in the number of our Ed'ueoational InstituU.onf, ,in the attendance upon them, in 
the provis,ion for thetÏr support. By reference to the brief but important Table S, the 
Readier can ascerta-in the progress of ooucatiorn in any year, or ser,ies of years, since 
1841, as far as r'eturns could 'be obtained. Take, as illustratï.ons, a few items for the 
last filfteen years. In 1853, the school population between the ages of 5 and 16 years 
was 268,957; in 18,67, it v.as 447,726. In 1853, the number of Common Schools was 3,093; 
In 1867, their number was 4,261. In 1853, the number of Pupils attending the Com- 
mon Schools was 194.73,6; in 1867, their number wa-s 382,719. In 1853, the amount pro- 
vided foOf Common School purpos'es was $617,836; the amount provided fo,r these purposes 
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in 1867 was $1,473,188. In 18'53, the number of Free Schools waf: 1,0'52; in 1867, their 
number was 3,8.38. The Tabl-e furnishes materials for various oth.er comparisons equally 
striking; and if twenty, instead of fifteen, years, be taken as the period of comparison, 
the results will appear still more remarkable and encourag,in.g to every friend of Can- 
adian progress. 


XIX.-THE EDUCATIONAL :VIUSEU
I, 1867. 



othing is more important than thrut an eEtablishmeont designed especially to be the 
institution of the people at large-to provid,e for them Teachers, Apparatus, -LibreI'lies, 
and every possible agen-cy of instruction,-s'hould, in all its parts and appendages, be 
such as the people can .contemplate with Tesped and satisfaction, and vis'Ít with pleas- 
ure and profit. While the Schools have 'been established, and are so conducted as to 
leave nothdng to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the 3Jccompanying 
agenc-ies for the agreea-ble and substantial improvement of all classes of S'tudents and 
Pupils, and fo-r the useful entertainment .of numerous V1sï.tors ,from various p-arts .of the 
Country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and complete 
as the limited means furnished would permit. Such are 1.he objects of the Ed1ucational 
:\'Iuseum. 
During the year, I felt t1hat the arrangements for oobtaining supplies of prize and 
library büoks should be revised and extendled, and that f.urther additions s,hould 'be made 
to the Edllcational :\'Iuseum. This could only be d'Ûne by personal selec,tions and com- 
munkations with the p'arties con-cerned. F-or theEe purpos'es, I requested Mr. Ho, dgin.s 
Deputy Superintendent, (who has had for years alm'Üst the ent'Íre cJharge of these 
branches of the Department) to proceed to England and! to the ExiMbition at Paris. 
The interesting and instructive seledions which he has made will soon 'be found in the 
Museum. The Report of his proceedings illustrates his vigilance and efficiency in w.hat- 
ever he undertakes, as well as the value of his labours .on this occasion. 


XX.-ExTRACTS FRO1\! REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERI
TEXDENTS OF Col\Ll\WN SCHOOLS. 


In most School Reports, both in Great Broitain and the neighbouring S.tates, a 
large space is devofed to extracts from Local Reports. as illustrating the ,practical work- 
ing of the School System, the inner and practical life of the people in the social rela- 
tions and dev,elopment,-intelligent and noble struggles of s'Üme new Settlements to 
ed'ucate their children, and the shameful negl,igence of some old Set1.lements in regard 
to the education of tbeir c1Mldren. 


Character of these Reports.-In the Appendix to this Report, I have given extracts 
from the Reports of Local Superintend1ents of Townships, C'ities, Towns, and Incorpor- 
ated Villages. These extracts of Reports, impartially given, are few in compa-r.ison witih 
the five hundred Municipallities of this Province, The extracts given, among othf'r 
things. establish the foUowing fa-cts:- 
1. Apathy and Selfishness a cause of Backwardness.-That the ineffic.ient and s,ta- 
tionary condition of the Schools in many -pla.ces does not arise .from any complain
td-<>f 
d1efects in the Schoöl law, or System, but in most instances from the apatJhy and mis- 
guided selfishness of the parties con'cerned,-in a few instances from the newness and 
poverty of the Settlements. 
2. Spirit and EnteTpTise of Old and New Townships contrasted.-That, on the con- 
trary, the gratifying advancement of the S,choolE in other places does not depend upon 
the age o.r wealth of the Settlement, but upon the spirit .of the people. Some of the 
oldest Settlements' of the Province in the River and Lake Tmvnsíhips of the County of 
WeIland, and on tlbe River St. Lawrence. are far behind the greater part of the newer 
Townsh-ips. 
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3. Eastern and 1Veste1"1l parts of Ontario compared.-That, HE a general rule, the 
Eastern Section of Ontario, East of Kingston-the County of Lanark exc.e'pted'---l1l,re far 
less advanced, and far le.s,s progressive, than the Western part of the ProY-ince, except 
some old Towns-hips on the Riv'erS' Niagara and Detroit, and on La,ke Erie. This will be 
strikinglY se-en on reference to the Library 1I-a,p publiEheod in my Report for last year. 
4. Best Teachers the cheapest.-That, as the best made Shoes and Waggons, and 
Fences, and Farm-tools are the most serviceable and cheapest in the long run, so that 
the best Teachers, and School-houses and Furniture, are by far the cheapest, as well as 
the most profitable for all parties, and all the interests of education and knowledge. 
5. Evils of "Cheap Teache1"s."-That the most serious obstacles to the proper 
education of Children in many parts of the Country are bad School-house accommoda. 
tion, and the employment of incompetent and miscalled "cheap Teachers;" the only 
remedy for which is requ.iring proper School-house ac-commodation, doing away with the 
lowest class of Teachers, and prescribing a minimum Teacher's salary which will secure 
the employment and continuance in the profession of competent Teachers. This is what 
the Country, as a whole, owes to itself, as well as to the helpless and injured youthful 
members of it. 
6. Faithfulness of County Boa1"ds.-That immense advantages have resulted from 
the faithfulness with which the County Boards of Public Instruction have generally dis- 
charged their duties in the examination and licensing of Teachers; but it is manìfest 
that there is great need of simplifying their constitution and duties, and of the greater 
efficiency of the office of Local Superintendent, as well as to prevent the well qualified 
Teachers whom they license from being deprived of or driven from employment by the 
meanness and folly of Trustees who employ cheap and incompetent Teachers. 
7. Free Schools Unive1"sally Popular.-That opinions and practice have become so 
general in favour of Free Schools, that it is time now to settle the question by Legis- 
lative enactment, as well as to provide for the application of the Free School principle, 
in regard to the universal instruction of children. No child should be deprived of what 
the whole community is taxed to provide for it. 


8. Competiti1.'e Examinations ancl Prizes.-The competitive Examinations of Schools, 
and the distribution of Prizes to reward and encourage punctuality, good conduct, 
diligence and perfect recitations of pupils, form a powerful element for improving the 
Schools, and animating Teachers and Pupils to exertion. In all the local Reports, there 
is but one dissentient voice on this subject, and the purport of that dissentient voice is, 
that the unsuCCf'ssful will be envious of the successful! A principle aecording to which 
punctual, well conducted, diligent and successful men in life ought not to be rewarded 
by any respect, or notice, or increase of wealth, over the negligent, and lazy and worth- 
less, lest the latter should envy and hate the former. The Scripture of such doctrine 
\,ould be "to him that hath, (improves what he has), shall not be given, and he shall 
not have abundallce." 
9. Miscellaneous.-These extracts from lo'cal Reports suggest many other topics, and 
lessons worthy of the serious consideration of -every friend of universal education and 
knowledge. To fa0ilit q te references, I have prefixed topical headings to most of th
 
extracts. 


XXI.-RE
rARKR ox TIlE GRAl\fl\IAR SCHOOL SYSTE:n; ATTEXDA:KCE OF GIRLS ,nTH Boys r
 
THE Gn.\"\nfAR SCHOOLS; REPORTS OF THE IKSPECTOR O}o' GRA1Il\IAR SCHOOLS. 


1. In a former part of this Report, I have referred to the statistics of Grammar 
Schools, and made a few remarks on their condition. I think the time has arrived, and 
I am now furnished with materials to discuss the question more fully than I have 
hitherto done in any of my Annual Reports. 
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2. Historical References: Defects in the LalL-It is lmown that although the Sys- 
tem of Grammar Schools was perhaps the best the circumstances of the Country per- 
mitted when it was established, more than sixty years ago, (in 1807,) nine years before 
any provision was made for Common Schools, it has never been efficient, or satisfactory. 
In 185"3, a step in advaÚce was taken by the consolidation and amendment of the previous 
Grammar School Acts, to improve the System and adapt it to our present system of 
Municipal Government. But the Act of 1853 lacked the essential element of providing 
for the. support of Grammar Schools equally with the Common Schools, and upon the 
same principle. There was also wanting the further essential element of unity and 
sympathy in the management and interest of the Grammar and Common Schools. They 
were still under different Boards of management; their interests often clashed; they 
were practically rivals in the same work, instead olf one being regarded as, and ibeing in 
reality, a supplement of the other. 


3. Improvements under the Lau' of 1853.-To prevent this collision, to provide better 
for supporting thf' Grammar Schools, and to ,identify them more in management and 
System with the Common Schools, provision was made in the Law of 1853 for uniting 
the Boards of Trustees, providing at the same time for the fulfilment of the functions 
of each class of Schools. As the Grammar Schools had been under no inspection, pro- 
vision was made for that purpose, and a programme of studies was prescribed for the 
one class of Schools as had been for the other. 


4. Inefficiency of the Grammar Schools Re1.'ealed-Their Undue Multiplication.- 
The inspection of the Grammar Schools soon brought to light their utter inefficiency, 
and the various contrivances devised and employed to get an undue share of the Fund 
to establish and keep in existence merely nominal, and, in some instances, really need- 
less Grammar Schools. And when Parliament was induced to increase the Grammar 
School Fund nearly $20,00i0' per annum, the County Councils were prevailed upon by local 
influences to increase the number of Grammar Schools more in proportion than the 
increase of the Fund. 
5. Legislation-Act of 1865.-At length Parliament passed the Grammar School Act 
of 1865, by the provisions of which the undue multiplication of Grammar Schools was 
prevented, the duties of Grammar Schools defined, and an amount of local support re- 
quired, (irrespective of Fees) for the Salaries of Teachers, equal at least, to half the 
amount of the Apportionment from the Grammar School Fund. An Apportionment of 
the Fund was to be made on the basis of the average. attendance of Pupils in the pre- 
scribed Programme, the old distinction between Senior and Junior Schóols being 
abolished. 
6. Improvements in the System in 1865.-A more thorough and frequent inspection 
of the Schools was provided for; the Council of Public Instruction, with the assistance 
of the able Inspector of Grammar Schools, prepared a Programme of Studies conform- 
able to the new Law,-including not only a Classical Course, but a high English Course 
of Studies, and providing for the Entrance Examination of Pupil Candidates, both for 
the high English and Classical Course, by the Inspector. This Programme was sub- 
mitted to, and approved by the Governor-in-Council. To meet an alleged exigency, 
provision was made in the Programme to admit Girls, on application, and after examin- 
ation, to attend the Grammar Schools to learn French. in connection with the prescribf'd 
English Course of Studies for Classical Pupils, but not to be returned as Grammar 
School Pupils, whose average attendance should constitute the basis of the distribution 
of the Fund. This exceptional Regulation in behalf of Girls, (it being alleged that in 
most cases they could not otherwise have an opportunity to learn French,) assumed, of 
course, that they would not think of studying Greek, or Latin, (the studying, of the 
one, or the other, being the test of a Grammar School Pupil in the Classical Course,) 
although nothing was said on the subject in the Programme. But, in the course of the 
year, it a,ppearC?d that scarcely any Girls entered a Grammar School to learn French! but 
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scores of them were found professedly studying Latin,-being thereby claimed on the 
part of the Masters and Trustees of the Schools admitting them as Grammar School 
Pupils, and, as such, entitled to be counted in the distribution of the Grammar School 
Fund! 
7. Perversion of the Grammar Schools-Their Standard lowered.-Such was the 
state of the Schools on my return from an eight months tour in Europe, at the end of 
May, 1867. The Programme of Studies had provided to make the Grammar Schools 
High English Schools, (including French), and Elementary Classical Schools to prepare 
for the Professions and Universities, but the local Reports showed scarcely any admis- 
sions of either Boys, or Girls, from the Common School to the more advanced English 
Course prescribed for the Grammar Schools, but an unprecedented influx of Girls to 
learn Latin and Elementary English. The Reports of the able Inspector of the Grammar 
Schools showed that the attempt to make them High English Schools, as well as Classical, 
was an utter failure; that the Common Schools were regarded as better Schools for any 
branch of English education than most of the Grammar Schools; that the prestige and 
standard of a majority of the Grammar Schools were being reduced by the efforts to fill 
them with Girls, as well as Boys, in the elementary subjects, in order to augment their 
income, without the shadow of a pretension, or claim, to teach the higher subjects of 
an English education to either Boys, or Girls, or even to give a sound English education 
at all. 
8. Counteracting Efforts of the Department.-In apportioning, early in 1867, the 
Grammar School Fund for the year, on the basis of average attendance in the pre- 
scribed course, the Department was perplexed by this new and startling aggregation of 
Girls returned as classical pupils, and not willing to ignore their attendance, and yet 
feeling that it was a novel application of the Fund, intended wholly for Classical and 
High English education for the Professions of the University, decided for that year, 
until further steps could be taken, to recognize the classical attendance of two Girls as 
equal to that of one Boy. Had this not been done, some of the most efficient Grammar 
Schools, in which no Girls had been induced to learn Latin, would have been crippled 
in their funds. The Official Report of 1866 of the Inspector off Grammar Schools por- 
trayed a state of things which I felt ought not to be perpetuated, and I determined to 
prepare a Paper on the whole question, and submit it to the first Law Officer of the 
Crown for his opinion and advice to guide me in my action for 1868. My Letter on the 
subject to that Officer, I believe, was the sUbject of much consultation, as "ell as of long 
deliberation. 
To this Letter I received the following reply from the Honourable the Attorney 
General. 
.. The provisions of the law on the sUbject of your Letter as expressed in the 
Seventh Section of the Grammar School Improvement Act, 29 Victoria, Chapter 23, are 
as follows:- 
.. The apportionment payable half-yearly to the Grammar Schools shall be made to 
each School conducted according to law upon the basis of the daily average attendance 
at said Grammar Schools of Pupils in the Programme of Studies prescribed according 
to law for Grammar Søhools; such attendance sha-U be certified by the Head Master and 
Trustees, and verified by the Inspector of Grammar Schools. 
.. Your Letter contains, besides an extract from the prescribed Course of Study for 
Grammar Schools, adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, comments of your own 
bearing upon the question which are so exactly in accordance with the views which I 
have always entertained as to the impropriety of permitting Girls to be received in 
Grammar Schools, that I have only to add that my interpretation of the Grammar 
School Act, in relation to the question submitted by you, is that Boys alone should be 
admitted to those Schools, and that, consequently, the Grammar School Fund was 
intended for the classical, mathematical and higher English education of Boys. 


"ToRoXTo, May 7th, 1867. 


J. S. MAC'DOJS'ALD." 
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9. Conl'iction against Educating large Girls and Boys Together.-It will be seen by 
the foregoing Letters that my own convictians are against the education of Boys and 
Girls, (especially large Boys and Girls,) tagether in the same School. Whether I am 
right, or wrang, in my convictions, they are af lang standing. In 1841, as above stated, 
when the Pesidency of Victoria College was offered me, I declined any official cannec- 
tian with that Institution, unless the female department, (which had been connected 
with it since its establishment as the Upper Canada Academy in 1834,) were discon- 
tinued. At that time the attendance of Girls as well as Boys at such Institutians was 
common in the Northern States. But, in 1842, the female department in cannection with 
Victoria Callege was abalished, and I am persuaded, that no party connected with that 
Institutian would consent to the re-admission of Girls with the Bays, even in the pre- 
paratary department, which existed until the last year, or two. The experience and 
observatians of the last twenty-five years have only strengthened the convictians which 
I so. strongly expressed in 1841 and 1842. 
10. Exceptional case of the Normal School explained.-It is true that in the Normal 
School, female Teachers, as well as male, are trained. But this was nat so. at the begin- 
ning, and it only became so from the necessity of training female Teachers, and the 
impassibility of establishing a second Normal Schoal far that purpose. In the next 
place, the attendance at the Normal School is for a professional purpose, and is brief- 
seldom exceeding two sessians, of five months each, during which time there is no. inter- 
courSe whatever allowed between the sexes, not even a recognitian in the streets, a rule, 
the infraction of which, is fallowed by removal fram the Institution. Whenever a 
secand Kormal Schaol is established, then the one School will daubtless be far the train- 
ing af maìe Teacl1ers, and the other for the training of female Teachers,-as is done in 
the State of Massachusetts, and in the Cities of Bastan and New Yark. But of the 
two )Iodel Schools connected with our Normal School, the one is a Girls' school, where 
the female Students in the Narmal School observe and praoctise teaching, and the ather 
is a Boys' 
lorlel School, where the male Students in the Normal School observe and 
practise teaching. 


11. The Common Schools are also Exceptional-Reasons.-In the Common Schaols 
throughaut the Country, there is scarcely any choice but to educate Bays and Girls 
together,-the Schools being elementary, the populatian sparse, the Pupils and their 
Parents being acquaintances as well as neighbours; and there seldom being a secand 
Room, or second Teacher in the Girls' department. Nevertheless, the Common School 
Law 'PTovides for the establishment of a se
ond, or Girls' School, (in the rural Sec- 
tions), when desired. But, in the Cities and many of the Tawns, there is a Girls' depart- 
ment, as well as a separate play yard for the Girls. I am persuaded that in every 
Village, where there are two. Common Schools, it would be a great economy and improve- 
ment on all sides, if ane af the Schools was for Girls and tIle other for Boys. The law 
!provides for this .being done, and authoriz-es Boards of Trustees in Cities, Tawns and 
Villages to. establish any kind, or description, of Schools they please. Apart from other 
cansiderations, there are many things that Girls should be taught and ought to learn 
that are nat needful for Boys, (as is the case in our Girls' Model School here); and, on 
the other hand, there are things which Boys should be taught and learn nat needful for 
Girls. In the two Schoal model Cities in the United States,-Boston and New York,- 
the mixed Schools for Boys and Girls are chiefly the primary schools, while the inter- 
mediate, (mostly called there "Grammar Schools,") and High Schools are, with few 
exceptions, respectively, Boys' Schools and Girls' Schaols. In the last School Report far 
the City af New York, there is the follawing enumeration of the Schoals :- 
"Boy.
' and Girls' Separate in New York Schools.-There are under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Education, in additian to the College, (formerly called "The Free 
Academy",) of the City af New York, and the Saturday Normal School for Teachers, 
44 Grammar Schools for Bays, 44 far Girls, and 4 where both sexes are taught in the 
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same Department-50 Primary Departments, 38 Primary Schools, 6 Grammar and 7 
Primary Schools for Coloured children, and 15 Corporate Schools, participating in the 
public money. There were also during the year ending witli the 1st of October, last, 48 
Evening Schools-26 for males and 22 for females." 
Boys and Gi?"ls also Separate in Boston Schools.-The School Report of the City 
of Boston for 1864,-a large octavo Volume of 413 pages,-contains the following sum- 
mary statement of the Schools of that City:- 
"The Schools of all grades under the care and control of the City, at the present 
time, are one Latin School for Boys; one High English School for Boys; one High School 
and Normal School for Girls; twenty Grammar Schools, seven being for Boys, seven for 
Girls, and six for Boys and Girls; and two hundred and fifty-four Primary Schoo
s for 
Boys and Girls." 


Even in Boston, the most classical City in America, they have not got to. the length 
of establishing a Latin School for Girls, or for making them Latin Pupils with the Boys, 
as is argued by some Grammar School Masters of our Country Towns and Villages. The 
City of Toronto stands on common ground with the City of Boston in this respect. 


12. Reasons for Discussing the Question nOlD.-But although my convictions as to 
the separate education of Boys and Girls have been strong and of long standing, I have 
deemed it premature and unadvisable to discuss the question in the elementary state of 
the Schools, the immaturity of the School System and the infancy of the Country. The 
facts, however, which the working of the Grammar Schools, during the last two years, 
has developed, and existing public discussions on the subject, have left me no discretion 
but to give the above formal explanation of my views, and to invite special attention to 
this aspect of our Public Schools. The Inspector of Grammar Schools devoted one part 
of his last year's report to the question of "Girls in the Grammar Schools." The eight 
years' experience of the" Reverend Doctor Ormiston, as Grammar School Inspector, pro- 
duced convictions in perfect accordance with those of his Successor, the Reverend G. P. 
Young, that the mixture of Boys and Girls in the Schools was injurious to them as 
Grammar Schools. The reasons are not any inferiority of capacity on the part of Girls; 
on the contrary, I believe the advantage is generally on their side in the acquisition of 
many klinds of knowledge in childhood and youth; but the reasons are sU'ch, 'with some 
exceptions, as are given by 1\11'. Young in his Report above reférred to. Not a few 
Parents have objected to send their Boys, as well as Girls, to mixed Schools. 


13. Inferior characte?" of Many Grammar Schools.-The difficulty on the part of the 
Reverends Doctor Ormiston, and 1\11'. Young, as well as others, is the absence of other 
Institutions for the better education of Girls. But the painful fact is that a majority 
of Grammar Schools do not impart that better education, as is clearly shown in the 
Inspector's Reports. No one can read the facts and observations embodied in Mr. 
Young's Reports for 1866 and 1867, without being impressed with the conviction that 
the attendance of Girls at those Grammar Schools, where they are admitted, has greatly 
impeded, rather than promoted, their better education; and it is, on this ground, that 
I think other provision should be made for the better education of Girls. The union of 
Grammar and Common Schools has increased, instead of mitigating the evil. 


14. Legislation Now Required to Oounteract Evils of the present System.-I had 
intended to leave over for another year any further legislation on the subject of Gram- 
mar Schools; but recent discussing, my own convictions, and the facts developed in the 
last two Reports of the Inspector, appear to me to require the early attention of the 
LegislatJure to this department of our Public School System. The Reverend G. P. Young 
is an experienced Teacher and one of the ripest scholars in Canada, and a man of very 
great general ability. He has devoted his whole time during four years to an inspection 
of the Grammar Schools twice a year, and, at my request, to a most thorough investiga- 
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tion of their character and condition. His last two Reports are more the Reports of a 
School Commissioner on the state of the Schools and suggestions 1"01' their improvement, 
than the ordinary reports of a School Inspector 
15. AnalysIs of Inspecto?" Young's admirable Rcports of 1866 and U;67.-The Reverend 
-:\11'. Young's last two Reports discuss the \\ hole question of Grammar Schools. [They will 
be found in Ohapter XIII. of the Tenth Volume of the Documentary History.] In thp 
former of these Reports, :\11'. Young, among others, discusses the following topics:- 
"Direction in wlách the Grammar Scho.ols are DTifting;" "Degradation of the Common 
Schools;" "False show of Classical Studies in the Grammar Schools;" "Apportionment of 
the Grammar 8'chool Fund;" "Union Schools;" "Girls in Grammar Schools." In the latter 
of these Reports Mr. Young discusses with m'llcñ rêsearoh and ahility the following topics: 
"A Classical Course of Study unsuitæble for the great majority of Pupils attending our 
Grammar Schools;" "Defective charácter of the English education furnished in our Pu'blic 
Schools;" "English High Schools needed," with suggestions as to the admission of 
Pupils, the subjects and methods of teaching; "'Way in which Morality might be taught 
in the English High Schools; " "Physical Science in the High Schools;" "Common 
Schools." 


16. Failure of most of the Grammar Schools as superior schools Demonstrated.-I 
think Mr. Young has conclusively shown, that a majority of the Grammar Schools in no 
respect do the work of English High Schools, although a High English course is pre- 
scribed in their Programme of Studies; secondly, that many of them are not even 
worthy of the name of Common Schools, in regard to their elementary English teach- 
ing; thirdly, that, as Classical Schools they are, with some honourable exceptions, 
inefficient and useless-a waste of time and opportunity on the part of hundreds of 
Girls and of very many Boys; fourthly, that the union of Grammar and Common Schools 
is mutually injurious to each other,-the Common School Department being emasculated 
of every Pupil, both Boy and Girl, that can be squeezed into the Grammar School depart- 
ment, in order to augment the Apportionment. Of course" the majority of the Grammar 
School Masters took no part in these proceedings, and were not even present at them; 
and many of the Grammar Schools are pursuing their appropriate work to the utmost 
of their means and power. But that the great majority 01: them are making no progress 
whatever, and" drifting" in the direction of comparative inefficiency, is not only shown 
by Mr. Young's Reports, but by the Reports of previous Inspectors, especially those of 
the Reverend Doctor Ormiston, and particularly with regard to the working and effects 
of union Grammar and Common Schools. 
17. 1\11'. Young has shown that the present system and relations of the Grammar 
Schools tend to "degrade" the Common Schools, as well as to render the Grammar 
Schools utterly inefficient, either as High English, or thorough Classical Schools. Even 
in Toronto, it has 'been objected to grade the Comm<>n Schools, by having one or more 
English High Schools, because it was alleged the Grammar School was properly the 
High School of the City. And this is the common objection against any attempt to 
ef;tablish Higher Common Schools in any of the MunicipaHties where there are Grammar 
Schools, for you find, as shown in Mr Young's reports, that even ëlementary English is 
not decently taught in many of the Grammar Schools, much less the elements of Natural 
History, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, as well as the English Language and Liter- 
ature, which should be embraced in the teaching of every superior English School. 
18. Important Changes in the System, deemed Essential.-This state of things ought 
not to continue. All possible attention and efforts, aided by the experience and example 
of the most enlightened Countries, have been directed in past years to organize and 
mature our Public School System, and to provide facilities for enabling the Country to 
educate its youth. It is now time to look into the interior of the Schools, to make them 
what they ought to Ibe, and w1íat the noble efforts of the people give them a right to 
expect and claim. When Grammar School legislation was proposed, more than fifteen 
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years ago, I urged the identifying of the Grammar with the Common School System in 
principle and management, as the proper means of providing accommodations and sup- 
port for the Grammar Schools, and blending them with the sympathies, as well as inter. 
ests, of the people. But this was thought to be too great a change, and that it was best 
to commence by organizing them into a System, with a certain amount of Municipal 
control, hoping thereby to secure Municipal support. The attemJ)t has been faithfully 
ll1:lde, and the result is seen. The Grammar Schools have still little or no hold upon 
the sympathies of the Country. It is with great difficulty that Municipalities can be 
induced to grant. anything, much l'ess ample means for their support; and in many 
instances there is unwillingness even to provide School-house accommodation for them. 
'fhis if! not so in regard to Common Schools. Means are readily forthcoming to erect 
and furnish Houses, which are often shown as the pride and glory of the Cities and 
Towns in which they are situated. It is not so with the Grammar Schools, with a few 
solitary exceptions.* 
19. Former Class Legislation-Its baneful effects still felt.-Why this difference of 
public feeling in regard to the Common and Grammar Schools? The reverse is the case 
in the neighbouring States. In Cities, Towns and Villages there, English, High Schools 
and Classical Schools are provided with more imposing accommodations, and shown, 
even with more pride, in some instances, than their Elementary Common Schools. 
20. Necessity for proposed changes in the System considered.-The question now is, 
what shall be done? Mr. Young, in his Report for 1866, does not propose any change 
in the Programme of Grammar School Studies, but he proposed the ddstribution of the 
Fund to the Schools, not accord
ng to average attendance of Pupils, but according to the 
average work done, or according to results, as ascertained by the examination of Pupils 
individually,-the system adopted by the Committee of Council of Education in the dis- 
tribution of the Parliamentary Grant in England. This System,-the most equitable and 
thorough in perfectly classified subjects and Schools,-would require three Inspectors 
instead of one, increasing the expense of inspection three-fold, and, therefore, seemed 
improcticable on that ground, apart from other considerations ariSling out of the char- 
acter and circumstances of the Sc'hools. In Mr. Young's Report for 1867, he proposes 
to abolish the study of Latin, as a condition on the par
 of any Pupils attending the 
Grammar School. This is equivaloent to abolishing them as Classical Schools; it is going 
back to the former state of things; it wo
1d make them Common English Schools, in 
more complete rivalship with the Common Schools, as no means in addition to those now 
existing ar
 aV8lilable to .prevent the Grammar Schools from drawing away the ordinary 
Pupils from the Common Schools, or for rendering -the English teaching in the Grammar 
Schools better than it is,---'Which Mr. Young shows to be generally most defective and 
inefficient. Agreeing, as I do, with Mr. Young, that Girls learning Latin, as advocated 
by some Masters of Grammar Schools, is an absurdity, and that the time devoted to 
the study of Latin and Greek by the greater prart of Boys in the Grammar Schools, is 
a complete loss of labour and opportunity for the study of other subjects; I also agree 
with the learned President of Toronto University College, that it is a pure loss of time 
for any Boy to study Latin, or Greek, unless he does so thoroughly. I think the Grammar 
Schools should occupy a different relation from that which they have .hitherto done, and 
perform a much .more usoeful work. The Inspector's Reports show that in all past years 
soone of the Grammar Schools having confined themselves to and performed their legiti- 
mate work .with great efficiency, deserve strong and grateful commendation; it is 
equally evident from the same Reports, that a large majority of the Grammar Schools 
are little 'better than useless, as Classical Schools, as High English Schools, even as 
Elementary Englis'h Schools, much less as Schools of the elements of Natural Science. 
21. Summary of the Proposed Change in the Grammar School Law.-I propose then, 
first, that the Grammar and Common Schools shall be under the management of the 


.Provisfon was first made for the Grammar Schools in 1806; but nothing was done for 
the Common Schools until 1816-nine years afterwards-and only then as an experiment, 
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same Boar
s of Trustees in the Municipalities where they ar situated, elected by the 
Ratepayers, as are the Common School Trustees now. .Secondly, that the Grammar 
School Fund, like the Common School Legislative Grant, shall be apportioned, with 
proper limitations, and under 'Suitable regulations, to the Municipalities ac.cording to 
population, and upon the same conditions as the Common .school Grant, for the pur- 
poses of High Schools, in which the elements of Natural Science shall be taught as 'Well 
as the higher subjects of English, according to a prescribed Curriculum, and in which 
the Classics shall be taught, or not, as the Local Boards of Trustees may desire. Then 
the Cla.&sical Schools, or classical departments, and the Hig'h English Schools, as well 
as the Common Schools, will be the creation, as well as glory and 'blessing, of the l\luni- 
cipalities themselves; the classification of the Schools, as 'Well as the Pupils in them, 
will become natural and easy in all the Cities, Towns and Villages, and there will be no 
coHision, or difference of management, or interest in the Schools from the lowest 
Primary School UD to the highEst English, or Latin, School. 
22. Two Examples of the Benefits of the proposed Changes.-Formerly, there were 
two classes of Schools, and two Boards of School management in the City of Kew York, 
-the one Society Schools, and the other called W'ard Schools. Between these two Boards 
and two classes o! Echools there were perpetual rivalries and hostilities, until the Legis, 
lature reduced them to one System of Schools under one Board of Trustees; since which 
time there has been unity of action and interest, and the establishment of a System of 
Primary, Intermediate, or Grammar, Schools, High English Schools, and a -Scientific, or 
Classical, Academy, or College, the pride of the City, and the admiration of Philan- 
thropists and strangers. Down to within a recent period there were three Boards of 
School 
Ia"nagement in the City of Boston-a Primary School Board, an Intermediate, 
or Grammar, School Board, and a High .school Board. Between these Boards and the 
Schools under their management, there were constant rivalries and jealousies, and 
sometimes hostilities of a most injurious character, Upwards of ten years ago the 
Legislature passed an Act to amalgamate the three Boards into one, having the care 
of all the Schools in the City of Boston, to the great advantage of the Latin and High 
Schools, as well as of the Intermediate and Primary Schools. I propose the adoption of 
a similar system for the consolidation, economical management and improvement of our 
Grammar and Common Schools. 


23. What Benefits the proposed Changes will confer upon the Young.-I think the 
tendency of the youthful mind of our Country is too much in the direction of what are 
called the learned Professions, and too little in the direction of what are termed indus- 
trial pursuits. It aplpears to me very important now that, as the principles and general 
machinery of our School System are settled, the subjects and teaching of the Schools 
should be adapted to develop the resources and skilful industry of the Country. And 
should" Options" in any case be necessary, the merely useful .and ornamental should 
be made to yield to the essential and practical. I think that it is essential that 
every .child should know how to read and speak his own language correctly, to count 
readily and write well, to know the names and characteristics of the Flowers and Vege- 
tables and Trees with which he daily meets; the Insects, Birds, and Animals of this 
Country; the nature of the Soils on which he walks, and the chemical and mechanical 
principles which enter lUtO the construction and working of the implements of Hus- 
bandry; the machinery of Mills, Manufactures, Railroads and Mines; the production 
and preparation of the Clothes he wears; the Food he eats; the Beverages he drinks; 
and the air he breathes, together with a knowledge of the organs of his Body, the facul- 
ties of his :\1Iind, and the rules of his conduct. The Mastery of these subjects for ordinary 
practical purposes is as lIlluch within the capacities of childhood and youth as any of 
the hundred things that children learn in the Streets and !by the fireside, and to know 
them would ('ontribute vastly more to the pleasures of social life, and skilled and varied 
industry, than the superficial tinsel of a Greek and Latin gathering, with homæpathic 
mixtures of imperfect English and guesses at Geography and History. 
TORONTO, 16th September, 1868. EGERTON RYERSON. 
VI.-IO 
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'rHE CHIEF SUPERI
TEXDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NOR
IAL, 
:MODEL, GRA
I)IAn A
D CO)I:UON SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO 
FOR THE YEAR 1868. 


To His Excellency the Honourable William Pearce Howland, C.B., Lieutenant Governor 
01 the Province 01 Ontario: 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HONOUR, 


As requirerl by law, I herewith present my Report on the condition of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario for the year 1868. 
An examination of the Statistical Tables will show that while there has been no 
increase in the amount of Legislative aid to Common Schools, there has been a large 
increase in the aid derived from local sources-an increase nearly twice as 'large as that 
which has taken place during anyone year since the establishment of the School System 
-an increase of $118,997 ($53,027 of this increase having been applied to increase the 
salaries of Teachers)-being an increase of $57,633 more than the increase of the pre- 
ceding year (1867), though the increase of 186ï was $6
,970 in advance of the year 1866. 
This is the result of the local voluntary acts of the people themselves, and not the result 
of any additional appropriations on the part of the Legislature. 
The whole amount provided for Common School purposes for the year 1868 was 
$1.789,332, of which the Legislative appropriation amounted to only $171.987, the sum ot 
$1,617,345 being provided by lo,cal effort. 
It is also worthy of remark that the increase of pupils in the Common Schools is 
nearly twice as large as that of the preceding year. The increase of pupils in the 
Schools for 1867 was 10,748; the increase, the last year is 18,256-the whole number of 
pupils in the Schools being 419,899. 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS AXD EXPEXDITURES OF Cmnwx &'HOOL 
10XEYS I
 186R 


1. The amount received and apportioned from the Legislative Grant, for the salaries 
of Teaehers in 18'68, was $171,987--decrease, $554. The amount apportioned for Maps, 
Globes, Prize Books, Apparatus, and Libraries, was $13,730-decrease, $880. 
2. The Legislative Grant is apportioned to each :Municipality according to population 
(but distributed to each School Section according to average attend'ance of pupils, and 
the length of time each School is kept open), upon the condition that such Municipality 
provides, at least. an equal sum 'by local assessment; but each l\1'llnicipaIity is empowered 
to assess aud .collect as large an additional sum 'as it may think proper, for the education 
of youth within its jurisdiction. The amount of School Fund provided by Municipal 
assessment for 1868 was $362,375-increase, $10,501; and by voluntary act, in excess 01 
the Legislative Grant, $190,388. This, together with the item which follows, exhibits 
the progress and strength of the real feeling of the country in regard to the eductaion 
of its youth. 
3. Trustees' Rates on Property.-Each Township is divided by the Municipal Council 
into School Sections of from two to four miles square each. Three Trustees are elected 
by the Rate-payers as a School Corporation for each Section. The Trustees hold office for 
three years-one going out of office and a succesSOr electe.d each year. Vacancies in the 
School Corporation, when they occur from other causes, are also filled up by election. 
The Trustees of each Section have the same discretionary power as each Township, or 
County Council, to provide by rate on property for their School purposes. The amount 
thus !provided by Trustees' rate on property, (in addition to the Ml1nicipal Council 
Assessment of $362,375), was $855,538-lncrease, $55,829. This indicates the feeling 
and efforts of the people In the Separate School divisions fur the education óf their 
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children, while the aggregate amount of Municipal Assessment exhibits the state and 
progress of public feeling in regard to the general education of the coOuntry, as both 
rates are local and voluntary. 


4. Trustees' Rate-bills on Pupils.-W'hether a School shall be wholly supported by 
a rate on property, and, therefore, free to all residents froOm five to twenty-one years of 
age, with fee from any pupil; or whether the School shaH be supported partly by fees 
or Rate-bills (the law not allowing a Rate-bill or fee to exceed twenty-five cents per 
month for ea.ch pupil), is determined by the Ratepayers at each annual Meeting, or at 
a special Meeting called for that purpose. In Cities, Towns, and incorporated Villages 
the elected Boards of Trustees determine whether the School shall be free or not. A 
decrease in the amount of Rate-bills, -or fees, indicates 'an increase of Free Schools. The 
amount of Rate-bills for 1868 was $50',869-decrease, $327. At the ,School Convention 
of every County, held in February and March of the current year, a desire was expressed 
by resolution that all the Common Schools should be made free by law. 


5. The Clergy Reserve, or Municipalities, Fund is placed by law at the discretionary 
disposal of the Municipalitie.s, and many of them have nobly applied their share (appor- 
tioned according to the number of rate-payers) to School purposes. The amount thus 
granted by Municipalities for School purposes from distributed balances of this fund, 
was $334,830-increase, $54,429. 


6. Total amount of moneys provided for Common School purposes in 1868 was 
$1,789,332-increase, $118,997; the largest increase by $57,027 that has ever taken place 
in anyone year since the establishment of the Bchool System. 
The Expenditures on behalf of the Comm1On Schools -in 1868 ,were:- 
1. For salaries of Teachers, $1,146,543-increase, $53,027. 
2. FOil' Maps, Globes, Apparatus, Prize Books and Libraries, $31,159-decrease, $196. 
3. For sites and building of School-houses, $186,309-increase, $37,114. 
4. For rents and repairs of School-houses, $54,610-increase, $3,975. 
5. For School Books, Stationery, Fuel and .other expenses, $l69,813-increase $21,325. 
6. Total ex,penditure for all Common School purposes, $1,588,434-increase, 
$115,246. 
7. Balances of School moneys not paid at the end of the year when the returns were 
made, $200,897-increase, $3,751. Grand total for the year 1868, $1,789,332-increase, 
$118,997. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTK
DI
G COl\Dro
 SCHOOLS. DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


An old statute still require13 the returns of School population to include children 
tletween the ages of five and sixteen years; but the School law confers the equal right or 

ttending the schools upon all residents between 5 and 21 years of age. 
1. School population (including only children between the ages of 5 and 16 years), 
464,315-increaae, 16,589. 
2. Pupils between the ages of 5 and 16 years attending the Schools, 397,792-increase, 
17,281. Number of pupils of other ages attending the 
chools, 22,107-increase, 975. Total 
number of pupils attending the Schools, 4119,899-increase, 18,256. 
3. The number of boys attending the Schools, 221,80'7-increase, 8,788. The number 
of Girls attending the Schools, 198,o.92-increase, 9,468. 
4. Number reported as indigent ,pupils, 3,671----decrease, 758. 
5. The Table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of pupils, and 
the number in each .of the several subjects taught in the Schools. 
6. The number of children reported as not attending any School, was 37,052- 
decrease, 2,463. It is to be hoped that this ominous and humiliating item will soon 
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disappear through the Christian and patriotic exertions of the people at large, aided 
by the contemplated and universally desired amendments in the School law on the 
subject of compulsory education. 


III. TABLE C.-RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS, 1868. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.-In the 4,480 Common Schools reported, 
4,996 Teachers have been employed-increase, 106; of whom 2,777 were male Teachers- 
decrease, 72; and 2,219 were female Teachers-increase, 178. 


2. Relig'lous Persuasions of Teachers.-The Teachers are reported to be of the... follow- 
ing persuasions:-Church of England, 811-increase 16; Church of Rome, 563-increase 
11; Presbyterians (of different classes), 1,564-increase, 22; Methodists (of different 
classes), 1,506-increase 91; Baptists (of different classes), 271-increase, 5; Congrega- 
tionalists, 55-decrease 10; Lutheran, 23-decrease 1; Quakers, 10-decrease 5; 
Christians and Disciples, 42--decrease, 1; reported as Protestants, 103-increase, 30; 
other persuasions, 16-decrease, 13; not reported, 29--decrease, 42. 
N.B.-Of the 563 Teachers of the Church of Rome, 327 of them are Teachers in the 
Public Common Schools, and 236 are Teachers in the Separate Schools. 


3. Teachers' Certi{icates.-Total number of certificated or licensed Teachers reported 
is 4,882-increase, 143; Normal School Provincial Certificates, 1st class, 257-increase, 
19; 2nd class, 347-decrease, 16; County Board Certificates, 1st class, 1,753-increase, 92; 
2nd class, 2,184-increase, 93; 3rd class, 341-decrease, 45; unclassified, 114---decrease, 
37. Certificates annulled, 10-decrease, 9. 
4. Number of Schools in which the Teachers 'were changed during the year, 695- 
decrease, 86. 


5. Number of Schools having more than one Teacher, 302-increase, 23. 


I am thankful to be able to note from the returns an increase of $53,027 in the 
aggregate sum of $1,146,544 paid to Teachers during the year-the whole increase 
arising from local contribution. This increase does not seem to have made any addition 
to the hig-hest or average salaries of Teachers, but only in paying a little more Lo the 
lowest paid class of Teachers. The highest .salary paid to a male Teacher in a County 
was $635; in a City, $1,300; in a Town, $1,000.; in a Village, $600. The lOwest salary 
paid to a male Teacher in a County was $1010 (!!); in a City, $250; in a Town, $260; in 
a Village, $300,. The average salary of male Teachers in Counties was $260,-of female 
Teachers, $188; in Cities, of male Teachers, $60.o,-of female Teachers, $228; in Town,:;, 
of male Teachers, $477,-of female 'reachers, $224; in Villages, of male Teachers, $418,- 
of female Teachers, $193. 


IV. TABLE D.-SCHOOL SECTIONS. SCHOOL-HOUSES AND TITTÆS, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL 
LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAJ\IIl'\ATIO:\"S AND R
CITATIONS, 'rIME OF KEEPING OPEN THE 
SCHOOLS, 1868. 


1. The whole number of School 
t:
 ions reported, 4,iw,-,-increase, 59. The number 
of Schools open reported, 4,480-increase, 58, The number of Sc:hools closed, or not 
reported, 75-increase, 1. 


2. Number 01 Free Schools.-Schools supported entirely by rate on property, and 
which may be attended by all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 years without 
payment of fees-was 3,986-increase, 148. Number of Schools partly free-that is, 
with a Rate-biIJ of 25 cents or less per month--was '194---decrease, 90. I have remarked 
elsewhere that whether the Schools are free or not in the School Sections is decided by 
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a vote of the rate
ayers at their annual school meetings-that a general wish has been 
expressed that the Schools 'be made free by law. 


3. School-houses.-The whole number of Sehool-hous'es reported, 4,502-increase, 55; 
of these, 733 are brick-increase, 54; 433 Stone--increase, 52; 1,785 Frame--no increase; 
1,528 Log-decrease, 53; not reported, 23. 


4. The whole number of ,school-houses built during the year was 171-increase, 31. 
Of these, 50 were Brick, 26 Stone, 65 Frame, 30 Log. 


5. Titles to School Sites.-Freehold, 4,064-increase, 141; Leased, 321-decrease, 45; 
Rented, 1,00-decrease. 7; not reported, 17. 


6. School Visits.-By Local Superintendents, 10,632-decrease, 273; by Clergymen. 
8,492-increase, 202; by Municipal Councillors, 1,727-decl'ease, 8; by Magistrates, 1,949 
decrease, 223; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 442-decrease, 107; by School 
Trustees. 19,903-increase, 648; by other persons. 38,797-incl'ease, 3,482. Total School 
Visits, 81,942-increase, 3,721. 


7. Public School Examinations.-The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 7,143-decrease, 422; not two for each School, though the law requires that there 
should be in each School a public quarterly examination, of which the Teacher should 
give notice to Trustees and Parents of pupils, and to the School Visitors (Clergymen, 
Magistrates, etcetera), resident in the School Section. It may not, perhaps, be easy to 
keep up the interest of quarterly examinations in each School; but there should certainly 
be half-yearly Public School Examinations-the one before the Christmas holidays, and 
the other before the Midsummer vacation. It may be found necessary to withhold the 
apportionment of the ,sc:hool Fund from Schools in which this requirement of the law 
is not observed. Good Teachers do not shrink from, nor ,are indifferent to, Public Exam- 
inations of their Schools. Tilley seek occasions to exhibit the result of their skill and 
industry; but incompetent and indolent Teachers shrink both from the publicity and 
labour attendant on PubUc ,Examinations of their Schools. The novelty and excitement 
connected with such Examinations twice a year, together with the tests of effioiency on 
the part of Teachers, and of progress on the 'part of pupils, cannot fail to produce bene- 
fi.cial effects on Parents, Pupils and Teachers, as well as on the interests of general and 
thorough Common Sc'hool education. 


8. School Recitations.-The number of Schools in which public recitations of prose 
or poetry by the qmpils were ,practised, are 2,332-increase, 388. This exercise should 
be practised in every School, as it tends to ,promote ha.bits of accurate learning 'by heart, 
Improvement in read'ing and spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing diversion 
for all parties concerned. The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary routine 
of School duties have a happy influence upon the minds of pupils; and the more agreeable 
and attractive School labours, as well as School accommodations, can ,be made, the 
more successful and rapid will School progress become. 


9. School Lectures.-By Local Superintendents, 2,684-decrease, 115; by other 
persons, 312-de('rease, 56. Total, 2,996-decrease, 171. The Lectures delivered iby 
others than Local Superintendents are, of course, voluntary; but the laJW requires that 
every Local Superintendent should deliver, during the year. at least one Lecture on, 
education in each School Section under his charge. The number of Schools reported 
was 4,480; the number of Lectures delivered by Local Superintendents, as reported 
by themselves, was 2,684-1.796 less than the numlber of Schools reported, and 1,871 leS9 
than the number of Sc.hool Sections reported. The statistical Table shOlws in which 
Counties this neglect of duty occurs. The state of the weather and other circum- 

tances may. in some instances, prevent the discharge of this duty, 'but cannot aCCO'unt 
for its failure in more than fifteen hundred School Sections. It!s to be hoped that 
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Deglect of duty in rthis respect may not be an index of its neglect in other respects. 
The practice of giving Lectures on various swbjects is every year becoming more 
general and ,popular. It would be singular, indeed, if one Lecture once a year in each 
School Section, on some branch of educational progress, could not be made instructive 
and popular. 
1.0. T'ime of Keeping the Schools Open 'in 1868.-The average 'time of keeping 
the Schools open, including Holidays and Vacations, was eleven months and five 
nays-increase two days; almost twice the average time oIf keeping open the Common 
Schools in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and about three montbs more than 
the average timp- of keeping them open in the States of New York and Massachusetts. 
The legal Holidays and Vacations include about a month of the year-a much less 
time than is allowed for School Holidays and Vacations by our American nelghbours, 
and less than what nearly every person in most pursuits of life takes for !purposes of 
recreation, travelling, and visiting. A larger vacation during hay and wheat 
b
n vest is generally desired, as expressed b:r Ccunty School Conventions, in accordance 
with the recommendation of a Select Committee of the Legislative Âssembly; and such 
un arrangement will, I am persuaded, be a great conveuience to the country, and no 
detriment to the Schools, as the attendance at School during that period is extremely 
small and irregular, and, therefore, injurious in its influence upon botb Teacher and the 
School, apart from other considerations of health and ]rubour, 


11. School P1-izes and Merit Cards.-The number of Schools in which Prizes are 
reported as having been given to reward and encourage meritor,ious pupils, is 1,521- 
decrease, 126; a fact mainly attributable to the want of intelligence and fairness in 
the principles and manner of distriibuting these prizes ,in many instances. In some 
cases it may be ascri'bed to the 
ame causes which have led to a decrease in the 
F IJblic Examinations of Schools-on which I have remarked in another jplace-the 
want of competence and -industry in Teachers-the not carefun
 attending to and 
recording the individual conduct and progress of the pupils, and, therefore, the absence 
of the data essential to an impartial and intelligent distribution af prizeR to pupils. 
In other cases, there has been a desire to give something to every pupil, ,without 
reference to either conauct or progress, in order that none might complain, thus 
defeating the v
ry object, and rejecting the principle for and on which the system 
of prizes is established, and on which the Div,ine Government itself is based- reward- 
ing everyone according to hl
 works. 


What I have said elsewhere, I may Tepeat here, that it requires intelligence and care, 
as well as ,impartiality on the part of the Teachers, sustained by the Trustees, to give full 
and beneficial effect to this system of encouraging diligence and good conduct among 
Pupils, and multiplying entertaining and instructive Books among the most promising 
youth of the land. Some Teachers, wanting In one or Iboth of these qualities, are not 
favourable to the distinctions which rewards involve between the Pupils, but wish to 
preserve the dead uniformity of indifference between the diligent and the idle, the regular 
and the irregular, the obedient and the disorderly. The common reason assigned is, that 
t.he distribution of prizes excites feelings of dissatisfaction, envy and hatred, in the minds 
of the Pupils who get no Prizes. The answer is, that if the distribution of Prizes Is 
decided fairly according to merit, there can !be no just ground of dissatisfaction; and 
facilities are ,provided to determine the merit of punctuaUty, of good conduct, of diligence, 
of 'Proficiency, on the part of each Pupil during each term of the year-a fourfold motive 
to exertion and emulation in everything that constitutes a good pupil and a good S<:hooL 
But the indifferent and flagging Te8JCher does not wish such a pressure to ibe brought to 
bear upon bls every day teaching and attention to everything essential to an effici
nt 
School; nor does he desire the test of a periodical examination of his pupils by an 
examining committee to be applied to his teaching and management o1f the School. The 
objection that thp distribution of Prizes to deserving pupils excites the envy and hatred 
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of the undeserving, is a convenient pretext to protect and permit incompetence and 
indifference on the part of the Teacher. 
But the existence of such allege.l dissatisfa.ction is no reason for refusing rewards to 
pundual,jty, to good conduct, to diligence, to .proficiEncy on the part of pupils. There is 
often great dissalisfaction on the part of unsuccessful ICandidates and their friends in th'3 
results of Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of prizes by 
Agricultural and Horticultural .Associations; but this is no argument against the value 
of free and elective institutions; nor does it prevent the people generally from honouring 
with their suffmges those on whose merits they place most value, even though they may 
sometimes err in their judgment. Nor do the managers of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies withhold prizes from the most successful cultivators of grains and vegetables, 
and fruits and flowers, ,because of dissatisfa.ction among the envious of the less diligent 
and less skilful farmers and ga;rdeners. 
It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of th8 
diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath (that is, 
improves what he hath), shall be given, and the neglecter shall be sent empty away. 
Providence does not reverse its order of administration, because some persons are 
discontented anü envious at the sUCrcess of the faithful diligence and skill of others. Nor 
does Prov-idence appeal alone to the transcendental moUves of duty, gratitude, immor- 
1 ality, bout presents also the moth es of the life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come. 
I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the deaJ.- 
level notions of stationary teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent pupi]s and 
their misguided friends. 


V. TABLE E.-PRAYERS AND READING OF THE SCRIPTURES IN SCHOOLS, TEXT BOOKS, MAPS 
AND ApPARATUS, 1868. 


1. Prayers and Reading 01 the Scriptures.-Of the 4,480 Common Schools reported, 
the daily exercises were openEd and closed with prayer in 3,035-increase, 39. No 
child can be compelled to be present at any Religious instruction, reading, or exercise, 
against the wish of his Parents, or Guardians, expressed in writing. The Religious 
instruction, reading and exercises are, like Religion itself, a voluntary matter with 
Trustees, Teachers, and Parents, or Guardians. The Council of Public Instruction pro- 
vides facilities, even forms of Prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, but 
does not assume the authority of enforcing or compelling compliance with these pro- 
visions or recommendations. In some of the Schools the reading and prayers are 
according to the Roman Catholic Church; but those exercises are generally Protestant. 
The fact that Religious exercises of some kind are voluntarily practised in 3,061 out 
of 4,480 Schools indicates the prevalent Religious feelings and principles of the country; 
although the absence of such Religious exercises in a School does not indicate the 
absence of Religious principles or feelings in the neighbourhood of such School. There 
are many Religious persons who think the day School, like the farm fields, is the place 
of secular work, the Religious exercises of the workers being performed in the one 
case, as in the other, in the home habitation, and not in the field of labour. But as 
Christian principles and morals are the foundation of all that is most noble in man, 
as well as most free and prosperous in a country, it is gratifying to see the Public 
Schools avowedly impregnated with them to so great an extent. 
2. Text-Books.-In my last report I explained the measures which had been ado,pted, 
and the course pursued step by step, to secure, in accordance with both public feeling 
and public interests, a uniform series of Text-Books for the Schools, and the almost 
complete success which had been the result. I also stated the steps which had been 
taken to prepare and introduce a new series of Canadian National School Readers, the 
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use of which was made only recommendatory until the beginning of the current year. 
But the new series of Readers were so popular, and considered so great an improvement 
upon the old series, that the Trustees and Teachers, as if by common consent, abandoned 
forthwith the old, and adopted the new series before the close of the year; the old Irish 
National Readers having been discontinued in 3,942 Schools, and the new series of 
Canadian National Readers introduced into no less than 4,0:54 Schools-an authorized 
but voluntary change in Text-Books in a single year to an extent unprecedented in any 
country, and which is the strongest popular endorsation possible of the new series of 
Canadian Kational Readers, and of the measures adopted to bring them into general use. 
I am happy to be able to say that arrangements have been completed by which a 
threefold object will be attained in respect to Text-Books in all branches of instruction 
in the Public Schools. First, one uniform series of Text-Books, thus ending and avoiding 
the evils connected with the use of an endless diversity Oif Text-Books; secondly, due 
remuneration of the authors of such Text-Books; thirdly, securing accuracy and uni- 
formity in the printing of such Books, a proper standard of excellence in their paper 
and binding, and at the same time preventing monopoly, and encouraging competitive 
skill and enterprise in their .publication. 
This will appear from the Regulations on this subject, matured during the past 
two years, and finally adopted by the Council of Public Instruction in A'pril of the current 
year, and which are as Ifollows:- 


1. In regard to those Publishers and Printers who have transferred, or may hereafter 
transfer, to the Chief Superintendent of Education, and to the control of the Council, 
the copyright of School Text-Books which have been, or may be, approved and authorized 
by the Council, it is deemed right and best for the encouragement of Authors, and the 
maintenance of a proper standard In the mechanical execution of the Books, that the 
Chief Superintendent of Education should not sanction, or countenance, for at least 
twelve months after the authorization of such Text-Books, the reprinting of them by 
any other than the party who has incurred the expense and responsibility of preparing 
and printing the first edition of such authorized School Text-Books. 
2. It is regarded by the Council as a duty in their acceptance of, and subsequent 
action respecting the copyright of any Book authorized by them to be used in the Public 
Schools, to secure the interests of the public by the issue of a good and suitable edition 
at a reasonable price, and at the same time to provide, so !far as they properly can, for 
the adequate remuneration of ,both Author or Editor and Publisher. 
3. The interests of the .public are sufficiently secured by the existing arrangements, 
that no Book or new edition shall be authorized by the Council without their previous 
examination and approval of matter, paper, typography, binding and price. 
4. The interests of the Publisher are also sufficiently provided for by the arrange- 
ment that he shall have exclusive rights for at least one year. 
5. With a view to the adequate remuneration of the Author ar Editor, and the 
encouragement o,f the preparation of literary or scientific works by Canadians, no exten- 
sion of time shall be granted, nor any new or revised edition sanctioned or permitted 
without payment by the Publisher for the privilege; the amount and mode of such pay- 
men tto be determined by Arbitrators, one to be selected by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, one by the Publisher, and an Umpire, if required, to be selected by the two pre- 
viously appointed. Such Arbitrators shall also decide whether all or a portion, and 
if a portion, what portion, shall be paid to the Author, or Editor, for the new or revised 
edition, even though the latter shall have been prepared -by another Ðditor specially 
employed for the work. 
6. In the case of several Publishers wishing to publish a new, or revised, edition, 
each shall pay the same amount. 
7. The payment of the said Arbitrators shall 'be divi_ded equally between the 
Author, or Editor, and the Publisher, or Publishers. 
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8. In those cases ,in which works that are not portions of a series are a1>proved by 
the Council before pubUcation, tenders shaH be invited by pUblic advertisement, from 
Publishers within Canada, for the ,purchase of the exdusive right of publishing for at 
least one year. such tenders to state the retail price at which copies will be sold, and also 
whether the whole, or U only 1>art, what part of each book will be executed within the 
Dominion. 
9. New or rev.ised editions shall not be published, or advertised, under the designation 
of new or revised editions until such date as may have been approved by the Councll, 
and communicated to the Pwblisher, or Publishers. 
10. Each Publisher of a new or revised edition shall give security, himself in $2,000, 
and two sureties in $1,000 each, guaranteeing that such edition, when completed, shall be. 
including each separate copy, In accordance with the official standard copy. The neces- 
sar)" bonds shãll 'be prepared at the expense of the Publishers, and exeCfUted before 
permission to print, or advertise, the new or revised editions. 
11. Before the receipt of the final authorization from the .Council, satisfactory pro- 
visions must have been completed relative to the payment of the Author, or Editor. 
12. All new or revised editions, after January 1st, 187{)" shall be printed in Canada, 
on paJPer made in the Dominion, and shall also be bound therein. 


I may add, as ap.pears from the Table, that the authorized Text-Books only are used 
in neariIy all the PubHc Schools, the exceptions being less than 100. T,hus, what 
educationists of all countries have laid down as of the highest imp.ortance-uniformity of 
Text-Books in the Public Schools of the same das3-has Ibeen peaceably accomplished in 
Ontario; and these Books, together with the Maps, Globes, and other .school Apparatus. 
already nearly all of domestic manufacture, and wiH be entirely so after the close of the 
cUNent year. ""'he list of authorized Text-Books, so far as completed, is given in the 
appendix to this RE!f[)ort. 
3. Maps, Globes, and other ApparatuB.-The number of Schools using Maps is 
reported as 3,530-increase, 55. The whole number of Maps, 26,812-increase during 
the year, 882. The number of Globes is 1,234-increase, 87. The number of Blackboards, 
4,253-inocease, 28. Sets of Apparatus, 359-increase, 34. Tablet lessons, 1,168-incr e ase, 
71. Magic Lanterns, 64-decrease, 11. The Maps and Globes and most of the other 
school apparatus are now of Canadian manufacture. 


VI. TABLE F.; 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE ,SCHOOLS IN 1868. 


1. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools in 1868 was 162-increase during 
the year, 1. 
2. Receipts.-The amount received, apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent 
in 1868 from th
 Leg.isIative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance, 
as compared with that of the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $9,144-- 
decrease, $385. The amount apportioned and paid for the ,purchase of MalVs, Prize-Books, 
and Libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum 'being provi,ded from local 
sources, was $472-increase, $8. The amount of school rates from the supporters of 
Separate Schools 'Was $310',558--increase, $3,776. The amount Bubscf1ibed by su,pporters 
of Sepf..rate Schools and from other sources, was $15,277-increase, $3,424. Total 
amount re{'eived from all sources was $55,452--increase, $6,823. 
3.. Expenditu,res.-For the !payment of 'reachers, $38,845-increase, $4,015. For :\fa.ps, 
Prize-Books, Apparatus and Libraries, $1,157-incrßase, $117. For other school purposes, 
$l'5,448-increase, $2.690. 


4. Pupils.-The number of pupils reported as attending the Se,parate Schools was 
20,594-increase, 1,67-0. 
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5. The average .time of keeping open the Separate Schools, -incLuding legal Vacations 
and Holidays, was 11 months. 
,6. The whole number oIf Teachers emJPloyed in the Separate Schools was 236- 
increase, 26. or these, 94 were male Teachers--dncrease, 12, and 142 female Teachers- 
Increase, 14. 


7. The srume Table shews the branches taught in the Separate IS-chools, and the 
number of tPupils in each-exhibiting a gratiJfying increase in the higher subjects. 


General Rcma.rks.-1. It is proper for me to repeat the remark that the Public 
Schools of Ontario are non-denominational. Equal ,protection to every Religious per- 
suasion. No child is permitted to be compelled to receive Relig,ious instruction, or 
attend any Religious exercise, or reading, against the wishes of his parents, or Guardians, 
eXJpressed in writing. I have known no instance of proselytism, nor have I received 
during the year a single complaint of inte.rference lWÏ<th ReHgious r,ights so fully secured 
by law. 
2. According to the returns of the Religious denominations of Teachers, as seen in 
'rable C., there were 563 Teachers of the Common Schools, Roman Catholics. Of these 
236 taught in the Separate 8'chools; and 32ì, (91 more than in the Separate Schools), were 
'reachers of the non-denominational Common S{:hools-an illustrative proof of the absence 
of exclusiveness in the local, as well as executive, administration of the School System, 
and for which, did the feeLing exist, a ,plea nâ.ght be made, on the ground that formal 
provision is madl;} .for Separate Roman Catholic S{:hools--then, aecording to the General 
Census, of the 4/14,315 children between the ages -of 5 and 16 years. at least í'Û,O,OO of 
t;hem must be the c,hildren of Roman Catholic iparents. Of these, only 20,594 attended 
the Separate Schools; the rest are taught in the Public Common Schools. of the Teachers 
of which no less than 327 are Roman Catholics; and yet not a .complaint has been made 
of even an attempt at proselytism or of interference with Religious rights guaranteed 
by law. 
3. Notwithstanding these facts, the Legislature .has made 'Provision for the establish- 
ment of Separate .schools for any Roman CathoHcs who may desire them. In 1863, the 
Legislature of United Canada passed a Separate School Act which was accepted by the 
authoritips of the Roman Catholic Church as a final settlement of the question, as far 
as it lTelated to Up,per Canada; and that Act was made by the Imperial Parliamentary 
Ad of Confederation the .basis of settling the relations of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in Lower Canada, now the Provincë"of Quebec. The Quebec Legislature has, 
in a lliberal and patriotic spirit, passed an Act by which the Protestant minority are 
placed in all respects upon' equal, and, in some respects. upon better footing than are 
the Roman Cat.holic minority in Ontario; although it must be remembered that the 
Schools of the minority in Quebec are not non-denominalional, as in Ontario, and tho 
minority there ,have not equal protection and advantages in regard to both Teachers 
and pupils in the Schools of the minority, as in Ontario. But I desire to express here 
my grateful and unqualified admiration of the enlightened and Christian s.pirit in which 
the Legislature and Government of Quebec, under the premiership of the HonouTab1e 
Mr. Chauyeau, have dealt with the Protestant Separate Schools Question in that Province. 


VII. TABLE G.-THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS--RECEIPTS, EXPE!\DITURES, AND PUPILS IN 1863. 


Receipts.-'l'he amount of balances from the preceding year, (that is, of moneys not 
paid on the 31st of December, 1868), 'Was $1'O,482-increase, $1,101. The amount of 
Legislative Grant apportioned and p3iid was $53,L9o--decrease, $501. The amount appor- 
tioned and paid for Maps, Prize-Books, etcetera, was $862-decrease. $8. The amount of 
Municipal Grants in supp.ort of Grammar Schools was $34,182-decrease. $4,926. The 
amount of fees ()If pupils was $16,684-increase. $1,0178. Balances of the preceding year 
and other sources, $13,787-decrease, $2,134. Total receipts for 1868. $129',189-decrease, 
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$5,389. There appears a decrease under every head of receipts, except that of tuition 
fees. 
Expenditure-s.-For sa1ar,ies of Masters and Teachers, $95,848-increase, $1,028. For 
Building, Rent, and Repairs of School-houses, $10,26ï-decrease, $
,923. For Maps, Prizes, 
and Libraries, $2,184-increase, $46. For Fuel, Books, and Contingencies, $9,346- 
increase, $1,311. Total expenditure for 1868, Sll ï ,646-decrease, $6,533. Balances of 
moneys not paid at the end of the year, $l1,542-increase, $1,144. 
Number of pupils attending the Schools, 5,649-decrease, 47. The number of 
Schools, 10:4 


VIII. TABLE H.-.NUl\IBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION, AND 
MISIJELLANEOUS INFOIU\IATION, 1868. 


This Table sho'Ws both the subjects taught and the number of pupils in such subjects 
in each of the Grammar Schools, the names, Collegiate Degree, or Certificate of the 
Head Masters, and the number of Teachers employed in each School. 
Schools in which the Bible is used, 63-increase. 2; Schools in which there are 
daily Prayers, 87-increase, 3; Schools under united Boards of Grammar and Common 
School Trustees, 67; number of Maps in Schools, l,654--decrease, 27; number of Globes 
in Schools, 144-increase, 2; number of pupils matriculated into some University, 84- 
increase, 28; number of Masters and Teachers employed in the 101 Schools, 161- 
increase, 2. 


IX. TABLE I.-METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS IN 1868. 


The reports of these observations-provided for .by Section 26 of the Consolidated 
Grammar School Act, and Section 11 of the Grammar School Improvement Act-were 
given very fully in my Report for 1867. The official records are complete for 1868, 
with the exception of some temporary sus,pension at two or three stations, occasioned by 
a change :-! Observers, and accidents to the instruments, which, with one exception, have 
since been remedied. A table of certain annual results is subjoined, and in Table I. the 
monthly abstracts are given. The remarks by observers are filed in the Office for 
inspection, and, if required, for future publication. The Observers continue to discharge 
their duties with accuracy and diligence, the result being the collection of a most 
valuable series of data for the scientific enquirer, while the practical importance of 
such statistics is generally admitted. The Table I. and the corresponding Tables for 
1866 and 1867, give the best available illustration of the climate of the Province. 


X. TARLE K.-NoRMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS IN 1868. 


The object of the Normal and Model Schools is, therefore, to do for the teacher 
what an apprenticeship does for the mechanic, the artist, the physi-cian, ttie lawyer 
-to teach him theoretically and practically, how to do the work of his profession. No 
Inducements are held out to anyone to apply for admission to the Normal School, except 
that of qualifying himself or herself for the profession of teaching; nor are any admitted 
except those who in writing declare their intention to pursue the profession of teaching, 
and that their object in coming to the Normal School is to better qualifY themselves for 
their profession. Nor is any candidate admitted without passing an entrance exam- 
ination in writing, equal to what is required for an ordinary second--class certificate 
by a County Board. The majority of candidates are those who have been Teachers and 
who possess County Board Certificates of qualification-many of them first-<elass 
certificates. The table shows that of 5,397 Candidates admitted to the Normal School In 
twenty years, 2,712 of them had been Teachers. 
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The Model Schools (one for boys and the other for girls, each limited to 150 pupils, 
each pupil paying one dollar a month, while the Common Schools of the City are free) 
are appendages to the Normal School, and are each under the immediate charge or 
three teachers who have been trained in the Normal School, and overseen and inspected 
by the Masters of the Normal School. The Head Master of the Normal S<:hool includes 
in his instructions a series of Lectures on School Government, teaching, etcetera; and 
the Deputy Superintendent of Education delivers a short course of lectures to the Normal 
School Students on the School Law, and their duties and modes of proceeding respecting 
it. 


Table K gives the gross number of applications, attendance of pupils, 'Certificates, 
and other parti<:ulars respecting them, during the twenty years existence of the Normal 
School, and the Counties whence the Students have come; also the Religious persuasion 
of the Students. 


XI. TABLE L.-OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 1868. 


As the Common and Grammar Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, 
the private Schools, Academies, and COlleges must be considered in order to form a 
correct idea of the state and progress of education in Ontario. Table L contains an 
abstract of the information collected -respeding these Institutions. As the information 
is obtained and given voluntarily, it can only be regarded as an approximation to 
accuracy, and, of course, very much below the real facts. According to the information 
obtained, there are sixteen Colleges (several of them University Colleges), with 1,\:J30 
Students; 282 Academies and Private Schools, with 6,655 Pupils. Total Colleges, 
Academies, and Private Schools, 298-decrease, 30. Total students and pupils, 8,585- 
decrease, 88. 


XII. TABLE M.-FREE PuBLIC LIBRARIES IN 1868. 


1. These Libraries are managed by Local Municipal Councils and School Trustees 
as explained in my last year's Report. 


2. This Table contains three statements; First, of the Municipalities which have 
been supplied with Libraries or additions during the year 1868; Second, the Counties 
to which Libraries have been supplied during the past and former years, and the value 
and number of volumes and other Public Libraries; Third, the number of volumes, and 
subjects of them, which have !been furnished as Libraries and Prize-.books to the several 
Counties each year from the commencement of the system. 


3. (Statement No.1.) The number of Libraries that have 'been established, or 
received additions during the year 1866, is 61. The amount expended for that purpose 
is $4,420', of which the one-half has been provided from local sources-increase, $1,015. 
The number of volumes supplied was 6,573-increase, 1,147. 


4. (Statement No.2.) The value of Public Libraries .furnished to the end of 1868 
(of which the one-half has been provided from local sources) is $127,474; the number 
of Libraries established, not including divisions, 1,070; the number of volumes fur- 
nished, 227,610. The Table gives the reported number of volumes taken out of the 
Libraries in each county, and the number of applications for Books during the year 
1866. 


5. Sunday School Libraries reported, 2,202-increase, 63; number of volumes in 
these Libraries, 326,937-increase, 2,115. Other Public Libraries, 384-no increase 
reported; number of volumes; in these Libraries, 173,680-increase, 150. Total number 
of Public Libraries in Ontario, 3,656-increase, 98. Total number of volumes, 728,227- 
increase, 8,838. 
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6. (Statement No.3.) This important Statement contains the number and classifi- 
cation of Puiblic Libraries and Prize-books sent out from the Depository of the Depart- I 
ment from 1853 to 1868 inclusive. The total number of volumes for Public Libraries 
sent out is 231,220. Prize-lbooks, 38'8,137. Grand total of 'Library and Prize-books 
{Including 9,268 volumes furnished to Mechanics' Institutes), 628,00'9. 


XIII, TABLE N.-SUMMARY OF THE MAPS, APPARATUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS SUPPLIED TO THB 
COUNTIES, CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES DURING THE YEAR. 


1. The amount expended in supplying Maps, Apparatus, and P.rize-books for the 
Schoo
s-the one-half provided from local sources-was $25,923-decrease, $2,346. For 
details, the Table is referred to; but the number of Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, British North America and, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Single 
Hemispheres, Classical and Scriptural Ma'Ps, other Charts and Maps, was 1,625. Globes, 
101; Sets of Apparatus, 54; other articles of School Ap.paratus, 296; Historical and other 
Lessons in sheets, 4,694; vol'umes oJ: Prize-books, 54,715. . 
2. It may be proper to add that the Maps, Apparatus, and Prize-book branch of the 
School System 'Was not estaJblished until 1855. From that time to the end of 1868, the 
amount eX'Pended ,for Maps, Ap.paratus, and Prize-'books (not including Public Libraries) 
was $239,768-the one-half of which has been provided from local sources, from which 
all applications for the articles provided have been made. The number of Maps of the 
World furnished is 2,190; of Europe, 3,393; of Asia, 2,745; of Africa, 2,553; of America, 
2,888; of British North America and \Canada, 3,161; of Great Britain and Ireland, 
3,367; of Single Hemispheres, 2,252; Classical and Scriptural Maps, 2,384; other Maps 
and Charts, 4,958; Globes, 1,755; Sets of Apparatus, 310; other articles of School 
Apparatus, 13,275; Historical and other Lessons in sheets, 143,092; volumes of Prize 
Books, 388,137. 


XIV. TABLE O.-SUPERANNUATED AND WORN-OUT TEACHERS OF COMMON .sCHOOLS. 


1. This Table 3hows the age and service of each pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. It ap,pears from the t8Jble that 246 teachers have ,been admitted to receive 
aid, of whom 103 have died, were not heard from, and resumed teaching, or withdrew 
from the fund ,before and during 1868, the amount of their subscriptions having been 
returned to them. 
2, The average age of each pensioner in 1868 was 69 years; the average length of 
time of service in Ontario was 211h years. 


XV. TABLE P.-EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1868. 


This Table exhibits, in a Eingle page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
every kind, ag .far as I have been a'ble to obtain retu!'ns, the number of students and 
pupils attending- them, and the amount expended on their support. The whole nummer 
of these Institutions in 1868 was 4,882-increase, 27; the whole number of Students 
and Pupils attending them was 434,933-increase, 18,121; the total amount expended for 
all educational purposes was $2,027,198-increase, $107,175. The total amount available 
for educational purposeg 'Was $2,239,639-increase, $112,0.70, 


XVI. TABLE Q.
ENERAL STATISTICAL ABsTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
.oNTARIO, FROM: 1848 TO 1868 INCLUSIVE. 


It Is only by com.paring the number and character of Educational Instlt_Uons at 
different periods, the number oil' ,pupils attending thE-ill, and the sums of money 
provided and expended for their support, that we can form a correct Idea of the educa. 
tlonal progress of a country. 
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From 1848 to 1868 the number of Common .schools has .been increased from 2,80<0 
to 4,348; and the number of .pupils attending them from 130,739 to 399,305. The amount 
provided for the support of Common Schools has .been increased since 1848 from 
$344,2ï6 to $1,14G,543, ,besides the amount þI'()vided for the purchase, erection, rEWai,rs C>f 
school-houses, etc., of which there are no reports earlier than 1"850, but" which at that 
time amounted to only $56,756, but which in 1868 amounted to $441,891-making the 
aggregate .for Common School purposes in 1868, $1,588,434. 


XVII. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Consists of a collection of School Apparatus for Common and Grammar .schools, of 
Models of Agricultural and other Implements, of specimens of the Natural History of 
the country, Casts of antique and modern Statues and Busts, etcetera, selected from 
the principal museums in Europe, including the 'busts of some of the most cele.brated 
characters in English and !French History; also, copies of some of the works of the 
great masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian schools of 
painting. 


XVIII. EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF LoCAl. SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Oharacter of these Reports.-In Appendix A to this Report, I have given extracts 
from the re.ports of Local .superintendents of To" nships. 'Cities, Towns, and incorporated 
Villages. These extracts of Reports, impartially given, are few in comparison with the 
five hundred Municipalities of this Provi
ce. Very many of the local statistical reports 
are unaccompanied by any remarks-indicating probably the absence of anything very 
gratifying to remark upon, The character of these Reports was fully explained in my 
last year's Report. The testimony is unanimous in regard to the very beneficial in- 
fiuence u.pon Teachers and pupils of Competitive Examinations among the pupils of 
the several Schools of a Township. The twofold objection heretofore urged in a ,few 
instances is now seldom repeated; namely, that the distribution of prizes is not an 
appeal to the high motive of duty, !but to the lower motive of selfishness, as if the 
Bible does not from beginning to end urge the motive of reward as well as of duty 
upon human beings of all ranks and ages; and, secondly, that discriminating between 
pupils and rewarding the meritorious excites jealousy and hatred in the minds of the 
undistinguished and unrewarded-an objection, according to the principle of which, 
punctual, well-conducted diligent and successful men in life ought not to be rewarded 
by any respect or notice, or increase of wealth, over the negligent, lazy, and worthless, 
lest the latter should envy the former! Whereas the principle of Providence as well 
as of Revelation is, that the hand of the diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth 
to poverty, and that every man-in childhood as well as in manhood-shall be rewarded 
according to his works. 
These Extracts from local reports clearly attest and strongly evince the need of the 
principal provisions 'Which were recommended in a School Bill to the Legislative 
Assembly, by a Select Committee of its Members, and which were subsequently approved 
of by four-fifths of forty County School Conventions. 


XIX. COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 


In the months of February and March of the current year, I made my fifth official 
tour of Ontario, for the purpose of conferring with all classes of friends of education 
in each County, on the several provisions <?f th<> proposed Grammar and Common School 
Bills which had ,been recommended by a Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly. 
The results of these consultations in fifty County School Conventions, are given, as far as 
reported, in Appendix C. I may observe that the provisions of the Grammar School Bill 
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were approved with unprecedented unanimity, as was the Common School Bill, with the 
omission of one or tv. 0 clauses, and the modification of two or three others. I have no 
doubt that, with the aid of the information thus acquired, and the consultations thus 
had these measures may be matured SO as to secure the approval of all parties, and 
render the legal machinery of our School System as complete as the circumstances of 
the country will ,permit. 


XX, REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The annual reports of the Rev. Professor Young, late Inspector of Grammar Schools, 
were read with much interest during the four years that he so ably and faithfully dis- 
charged the duties of the office; and his suggestions for the improvement of the Grammar 
Schools, especially in regard to the higher branches of English, have justly commanded 
much attention, and been considered of much value. The Reverend J. G. D. MacKenzie, 
A.M., the present Inspector of Grammar Schools, has taken up the subject of Grammar 
School studies and improvement where his able predecessor left off, and has presented 
one of the most suggestive and valuable Reports I have been ,permitted to transmit, 
Mr. MacKenzie's Report, which I append to my o,wn, breathes kindness in every line, 
and is replete with sound views and practical remarks-evincing the need and appro- 
priateness of the provisions of the Grammar School Bill, which was recommended by a 
Select 'Committee of the Legislative Assembly at its last Session, and which has been 
cordially and almost unanimously concurred in /by all parties concerned, from one end 
of Ontario to the other. 


XXI. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


It is not my intention to offer extended remarks in this Re.port on what I believe 
the wants and interests demand as to the interior development of our Schools, their 
relations, subjects and methods of instruction in new departments. This may be desir- 
able and more appropriate after the ,passing of the proposed Common and Grammar 
School Amendment Bills, and the preparation and promulgation of the Programmes of 
instruction contemplated by them. The convictions I expressed in concluding my last 
Annual Report have ,been strengthened by the experience and observations of another 
year. I think the tendency of the youthful mind of our country is too much in the 
direction of what are called the learned professions, and too little in the direction of 
what are termed industrial pursuits. There is certainly no need to stimulate any class 
of youth to classical studies with a view to the profession of the law, medicine, etcetera, 
but it appears to me very important, as the fundamental principles and general machin- 
ery of our School system are settled, that the subjects and teaching of the schools should 
be adapted to develop the resources and skilful industry of the country. In all cases the 
possibly useful and merely ornamental should yield to the essential and practical, and 
there are many things not essential for every child to know in regard to the physical 
history of the Globe and of its people; but I think every child should be taught and 
should know how to read and s.pell his own language, to write well, to know the names 
and characteristics of the vegetables and fiowers and trees with which he daily meets; 
the insects and birds and animals of his country; the nature of its soil and minerals; 
the chemical and mechanical principles which enter into the construction and working 
of the implements of husbandry; the machinery of mills, manufactures, railroads, 
mines; the production and preparation pf the clothes we wear, the food we eat, the 
beverages we drink, the air we breathe; together with the organs of our bodies, the 
faculties of our minds, the rules of our conduct. The mastery of these subjects, for 
ordinary practical purposes, is as much within the capacity of childhood and youth 
as any of the hundred things that children learn in the street and by the fireside; and 
the knowledge of them would contribute vastly more to skilled and various industry, 
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and to the interest and enjoyment of social life, than the smattering of certain things 
which occupy the time and attention of many youth in our Grammar Schools as narrated 
in the Inspector's excellent report hereto annexed. 


TORONTO, August 27th. 1869, 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


SU
IS RAISED BY COUNrry 
IUNICIP AL ASSESSl\fENT COMPARED 
'WITH THE APPORTIONMENT 
IADE TO EACH OF 
THE OOU
TIES IN 1868. 


'With a view to ascertaining how far the County Municipal Councils had 
complied with the Law, requiring them to rai
le .a sum by assessment at least 
equal to that apportioned to them, Mr. Alexander Marling, the Departmental 
Accountant, selected a County here and there, not consecutively, as tests, and 
compiled the following financial statement on the subject from them, for the year 
1868. rrhe test proved to be a satisfactory one. Mr. Marling also added two 
columns, to show the rate of t.axation, and the amount raised in each of these- 
Counties by the Trustees of each School Section in the same year. 


Municipal Trustees' 
Assessed School Assessment, Sehool Assessment. 
Countìes, Value - 
in 1868, Amount. I Rate in the Amount. I Rate in the 
dollar. dollar. 
Grenville .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . $2,082,862 $2, ] 64 I $0.00104 $6,237 $0.00299 
Leeds ...... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,999,-198 3,565 0.00119 13,-159 0.00-155 
Lanark . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,613,-131 3,275 0.0012-l 17,U2 0.00656 
Frontenac .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,-197.-150 2,80-1 0,00112 13,468 0.00539 
Addington and Lennox.. .. .. " 2,875,281 2,969 0.00132 12,073 0.00H1 

orthumberland .. . . . . . . . . . . . 5,3-11,H8 -1,013 0.00075 28, 
10 0.005H 
Durham ........ . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,003,3H 3,5(:)0 0.00071 22,232 0.00-14-1 
Peterborough ............... . 3,177,9-15 2,883 0.00090 16,-18-1 0.00518 
Victoria .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,50
,-106 3,325 0.00133 16,709 0.00667 
york...................... .. 13.222,651 5,1:150 0.000-15 39,411 0,00298 
Peel ....................... . 6,005,0-18 2,756 0.000-15 16,710 0.00278 
Halton ..................... . -1 , -187 , (i97 2,330 0.000;)6 11 ,629 o . t)l)259 
Wen tworth " . . . . . .... ...... 5,701,538 3,199 0.00036 11:1,556 0.003-13 
Brant .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,336,319 2,517 0.00019 U,612 0.00272 
Lincoln. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -1,60:),238 2,520 0.00054 11 , -130 0.002-18 
\Velland . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -1,635,562 2,595 0,00056 13,70G 0.00296 
Oxford ........ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 9,6-14,565 -I,7HJ 0.000-18 
O , 410 0.00315 
\raterloo .................... 6,772,5lJ6 3,900 0.00058 30,696 0.00-153 
Grey...................... .. 5,511,000 6,582 0,00119 37,755 0.006
-1 
Perth . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 ,66;
,600 3,901 0.00030 29,138 0.00a80 
Huron ..................... . 7,309,837 6,179 0.0008-1 44,881 0.00614 
\Iiddlesex .. . . . . . . . . . . 
 . . . . . . 10,981,8-10 6,727 0.0006] -10,-126 0.00368 
Elgin.. ., .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. li,391 ,336 2,031 0.00030 23,3()2 0.0035-1 
!{en t . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,638,392 3,207 0.00088 2a,019 0.00633 
Lambton -1,430,066 4,12-1 0.0001:13 30,572 0.00687 
W elljngto
' : : : : : : : : : : : . . . . . . . 8,992,092 6,666 0.00074 a-1.3-10 0.00382 
Essex-No report. 
-

- 


VI. -11 
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rrHE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENrFS ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL, 
ß'[ODEL, GRA
lMAR AND COßIMON SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO 
FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


To His Excellency the Honourable William Pearce Howland, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Ontario. 


Aß required IlJy ,Law, I 'herewith present my Report on the condition of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario for the year 1869. 

s the increase of the ISch,ool Fund from local sources during the year 10868 was 
nearly twice as large as that which had taken place during any year since the estab- 
lishment of the School System, I anticipated little, if any, increase, from the same 
sources during the year 1869; ,but I am happy to be able to state, that although the 
increase of Fund by local effort in 1868 was $118,997, ($53,027 of which were applied to 
increase of Salaries of Teachers) ,-the increase of the Fund for 1869 by the same local 
efforts is $3'8,093, of which $28,622 have been expended in increasing the Salaries of 
Teachers. The increase of Pupils in the Schools has been 12,531. The whole num'ber 
of Pupils in the Schools is 432,430. I will now give a summary view of progress from 
the Statistical Tables of this Report. 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF COl\DION SCHOOL MONEYS. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant was $171,143,-decrease, 
$844. The amount apportioned for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize and Li.brary 
Books, was 13,G-78,-decrease, $651. 
2. The amount from Municipal School Assessment was $372,7'43,-increase, $10,368. 
3. The amount from Trustees' School Assessment was $890,834,-increase, $35,295. 
T.he amount of Trustees' Rate Bills for School Fees was $45,7Û'9,-decrease, $5,160, 
showing the steady decline of Rate' Bills, and increase of Free Schools. 
4. The amount from Clergy Reserve, or the Municipalities' Fund, balances, and other 
sources, applied to School purrposes, was $333,916,-decrease, $914. 
5. The total Receipts for all Common School purposes for the year 1869 amounted 
to $1,827,426,-increase over the total Receipts of the preceding year, $38,093. 
The Expenditures on behallf of the Common Schools in 1869 were:- 


1. For Salaries of Teachers, $1,175,166,-increase, $28,622. 
2. For Maps, Globes, Prize Books and Libraries, $29,626,-decrease, $1,531. 
3. For Sites and Building of School Houses, $191,370,-increase, $5,060, 
4. For Rents and Repairs of School Houses, $54,0.Q9,-decrease, $601. 
5. For .school Books, Stationery, Fuel, and other exrpenses, $174,724,-increase, 
$4,911. 
6. Total Expenditure for all Common School purposes in 1869 was $
,624,896,- 
increase, $36,461. 
7. Balances of School Moneys not paid at the end of the year 1869, when the Returns 
were made, $202,529,-increase, $1,631. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTENDING COMMON SCHOOLS IN 1869, AND IN 
DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


1. School population, (including only children between the ages of five and sixteen 
years), 470,400,-increase, 6,0'85. 
2. Pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the Schools, 409,184, 
-increase, 1l,39
. Number of Pupils of other ages attending the Schools, 23,246,- 
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increase, 1,139. Total nUmJber of Pupils attending the Schools, 432,430',-increase. 
12,531. 
3. The number of Boys attending the Schools, 229,685,-increase, 7,878. The num- 
ber of Girls attending the Schools, 202,745,-increase, 4,653. 
4. The number reported as indigent Pupils, 3,425,-decrease, 246. 
5. The table is referred to for the reported ,periods of attendance of Pupils, and the 
number in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools. 
6. The number reported as not attending any School, 34,660',-decrease, 2,392, The 
decrease under this head the preceding year was 2,463. The ratio of decrease is grati- 
fying; but I hope it will rapidly advance. 


III. TABr
E C.--RELlGlODS JDENOMINAlIONS, CERTIFICATES, Å;,
NUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male anå Female.-In the 4,524 .schools reported, 5,054 
Teachers .have been employed.-increase, 58, ()If whom 2,775 are male Teachers,-de- 
crease, 2; and 2,279 are female Teachers,-increase, 60. 


2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.-Under this head there is little variation from 
last year. 
Of the 566 Teachers of the ChlLllrch of Rome, 338 are employed in the Pnblic Common 
Schools, and 228 are Teachers of Separate Schools, 


3. Teachers' Oertificates.-Total number of certificated, or licensed. Teachers re- 
ported is 4.920,-increase, 38; NOl'lIIlal School Prvvincial Certificates, 1st Class, 259,- 
increase, 2; 2nd Class, 342,-decrease, 5; (no 3rd Class Normal School 'Certificates are 
given); County Board Certificates, 1st Class, 1,819,-increase, 66; 2nd Class, 2,117,- 
decrease, 67; 3rd Class, 383,-increase, 42; not reported as classified, 134,-increase, 20; 
Certificates annulled, 11, increase, 1. 


4. Number of Schools in which the Teacher was changed during the year, 659.- 
decrease, 36. 


6. Number of Schools which have more than one Teacher, 304,-increase, 2. 


6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.-The highest Salary paid to a male Teacher in a 
County, $635, the lowest, $80 (!); in a City, the highest, $1,30.0,-the lowest, $300; 
in a Town, the 'highest, $700,-the lowest, $300; in an Incorporated Village, the highest, 
$600,-the lowest, $240. The average Salary of male Teachers in Counties was $259: 
of female Teachers, $188; in Cities, of male Teachers, $602,--of female Teachers, $229; 
In Towns, of m
le Teachers, $478,--of female Teachers, $226; in incorporated Villages. 
of male Teachers, $420,-of female Teachers, $192. While the increase in the number 
of Schools reported is 44, and the increase in the number of Teachers employed is 58, 
and the increase in the number of Pupils is 11,392. the increase in aggregate sum paid 
Teachers is $28,622. There is no increase in the largest Salaries paid Teachers; the 
increase has been in adding a little more to the Salaries of the poorer paid Teachers. 
Amongst the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress of Common School education, 
are those Trustees and Parents whose aim is to get what they mis-call a "cheap" 
Teacher, and who seek to haggle down the Teacher's remuneration to as near starva- 
tion point as possible, although, in reality, they are intellectually starving their own 
children and wasting their time by employing an inferior Teacher. Business men find 
It to their interest to employ good Clerks, as one good clerk is worth two poor ones; 
and in order to obtain and retain good clerks they pay them good salaries. Experienca 
has long shown the soundness of this business rule and practice in the employment of 
Teachers; yet how many Trustees and Parents, in School matters, abandon a rule on 
which not only the Merchant but the sensible Farmer acts in employing Labourers, 
preferring to give high wages for good Labourers, than to give lower wages to 'Poor 
Labourers. 
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IV. TABLE D.-SCHOOL SLCTIO.xS, SCHOOL HOUSES AXD TITLES. SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL 
LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND RECITATION'S, TUIE OF KEEPING OPEN THE 
SCHOOLS IN 1869, 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported, 4,598,-increase, 43, chiefly in 
new Townships. The number of Schools reported as kept open, is 4,524,-increase, 44. 
these mostly in new Townships. 


2. Number of Free Schools in 1869.-Schools supported entirely !by rate on property, 
and which may ,be attended, as a matter of right, by all residents between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years without payment of Fees, is 4.131,-increase, 145. Number of 
Schools partly Free,-that is with a Rate Bill of Twenty-five cents, or less, per month. 
IS 393,-decrease, 101. I may repeat here, that whether the Schools are Free, or not, 
depends upon the local votes of the Ratepayers at their Annual Meetings in School 
Sections, and in the election of Trustees in 'Cities, Towns and Incorporated' Villages; 
but a general wish has 'been expressed that all the Common Schools should be made 
Free by Law,-that twenty years have now elapsed since the question was left as a 
subject of discussion and voting at the Annual School Meetings. and that there is no 
good reason for keeping it open any longer as a sUbject of neighbourhood agitation, 
as the- voice of the Country has been fully and repeatedly expressed on it by making 
4,131 of them entirely and the other 393 nearly Free. 
3. The number of School Houses ibuilt during the year in Counties was 169, of which 
44 were of Brick, 30 of Stone, 67 Frame, and 28 Log, in new Townships. Only one 
School House in a City is reported as having been built during the year; 4 in Towns, 
and 2 in Incorporated Villages. All these are built of Brick, except one, which is 
Frame. 


4. The whole number of School Houses reported is 4,553, of which 815 are Brick, 
427 Stone, 1,817 Frame, 1,469 Log,-decrease of the last, 59. 


5. Titles to School Sites.-Freehold, 4,078,-increase, 14; Leased, 346,-increase, 25; 
Rented, 95,-decrease, 5; not reported, 34. 
6. School Visits in 1869..-By 'Local Superintendents, 10,188,-decrease, 444; by 
Clergymen, 6,447,-decrease, 2,045; by l\Iunicipal Councillors, 1,547,-decrease, 180; by 
Magistrates, 1,832,-decrease, 117; by Judges and Members of Parliament. 310,-de- 
('rease, 132; by Trustees, 18,613,--decrease, 1,200'; .by other persons, 35,639,-decrease 
3,158. Total School Visits, 74,576,--decrease, 7,366. It will be observed that there is a 
decrease of School Visits by each class of Visitors, and an aggregate decrease of 7,366, 
while there was an increase the year preceding of 3,482 Visits. I am unable to giv
 any 
explanation of this painful fact; but I hope it does not indicate any diminution of zeal 
and interest in Common School Education on the part of those whose duty, and interest 
and privilege it is to elevate and strengthen public opinion in this first work of civiliza- 
tion, and by personal presence and counsel to prompt and encourage the most indifferent 
Parents to educate their children. 


7. School Lectures.
By Local Superintendents, 2,780,-increase, 96; by other per- 
sons, 327,-increase, 35. 'Vhole number of School Lectures,-3,127,-increase, 131. There 
is a gratifying increase under this head. The Lectures delivered by others than Local 
Superintendents are, of course, voluntary; but the Law requires that every Local Super- 
intendent should deliver, during the year, at least one Lecture on Education in each 
School Section under his charge; and the number of School Soctions reported, with 
Schools open in them, is 4,524. There are, therefore, 1,í 44 School Sections, with Schools 
open, in 'which the requirement of the Law, in regard to delivering an Educational 
Lecture, has not been observed. The Statistical Table shows the Counties in which 
this neglect of duty occurs. The state of the weather and other circumstances may, in 
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some instances. prevent the discharge of this duty, but cannot account for the failure 
in 1,744 School Sections. The practice of giving Lectures on various subjects is becom- 
ing every year more general and popular. It would be singular, indeed, if one Lecture 
a year in each School Section, on some su'bject of educational requirement, or progress, 
could not be made instructive and popular. It is, however, gratifying to observe that 
the number of Visits to Schools by Local Superintendents is equal to the requirements 
of the Law. 


8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.-The average time of keeping the Schools 
open, including the Holidays, eleven months and four days,--decrease, one day. This 
is nearly twice the average time of keeping open the Common Schools in the States of 
Pennsyl,:ania and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time of keeping 
them open in the States of New York and Massachusetts,-arising chiefl)T from our 
making the Apportionment of the School Fund to School Sections not according to 
population, but according to the average attendance and the time of keeping open such 
Schools,-that is, according to the work done in such Schools. 


9. Public School Exarninations.-The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 6,970,-decrease, 173; considerably less than two for each School, although the Law 
requires that there should be in each School a Public Quarterly Examination, of which 
the Teacher should give notice to Trustees and Parents of Pupils, and to the School 
Visitors, (Clergymen, Magistrates, etcetera), resident in the School Section. It may 
not perhaps be easy to keep up the interest of Quarterly Examinations in each School, 
although this was useful at the beginning of the System; but there certainly should 'be 
half-yearly Public School Examinations, as in the Provincial Model School,-the one 
before the Christmas Holidays, and the other before the long Summer Vacation. During 
Le last two years there has been a decrease of nearly 500 in these very important 
hlblic School Examinations. I think the time has arrived to malie it my duty her'3- 
aftu to withhold the Apportionment of the School Fund from the Schools in which this 
prov'sion of the Law is violated. Good Teachers do not shrink from, nor are indifferent 
to, Public Examinations of their Schools. They seek occasions to exhibit the results 
of their skill and industry; but incompetent and indolent Teachers shrink from the 
pnbHcity and labour attendant on Public Examinations of their Schools. The novelty 
and excitement connected with such Examinations twice a year, together with tests of 
efficiency on the part of Teachers, and of progress on the part of Pupils, cannot fail 
to produce beneficial effects on Parents, Pupils and Teachers, as well as on the interests 
of general and thorough Common School Education; and such Examinations twice a 
year will doubtless command a large attendance of Parents, Trustees and friends of the 
Pupils of the School. 


10. Public Recitations of Prose or Poetry.-The number of Schools holding public 
recitations of prose or poetry by the Pupils was 2,412,-increase, 80.. This exercise 
should be practised in every School, as it tends to promote ,habits of accurate learning 
by heart, improvement in Reading and Spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing 
diversion for all parties concerned. The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary 
routine of School duties exert a happy influence upon the minds of Pupils, and are happy 
interludes in the work on days of Public Examinations; and the more agreeable and 
attractive such Exercises, as well as School Accommodations, can be made, the more 
rapid and successful will S
hool progress become. 


11. School Prizes and Merit Oards.-The number of Sohools in which Prizes are 
reported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious Pupils is 
1,357,-decrease, 164-although there has .been an increase in the aggregate amount of 
Prize Books applied for and sent out to the Schools. In some cases there has been a 
desire to give something to every Pupil, without reference to either conduct or progress, 
in order that none may complain, thus defeating the very object of Prizes, and reject- 
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ing the principle of which the true sY'stem of Prizes is esta'blished, and On which the 
Divine Oovernment is based, namely, rewarding everyone according to his works. If 
the distribution of Prizes is decided fairly according to merit, there can be no just 
ground for dissatisfaction; and facilities are provided to determine the merit of punc- 
tuality, of good conduct, of diligence, of proficiency on the part of each Pupil during 
each term of the year,-a four-fold motive to exertion and emulation in everything 
that constitutes a good Pupil and a good School. 
But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards 
to punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of Pupils. There 
is often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful Candidates and their friends 
in the results of Municipal and Parliamentary Elections, and the distri1bution of Prizes 
by Agricultural and Horticultural Associations; but this is no argument against the 
value of free and elective institutions, nor does it prevent the people generally from 
honouring with their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value. Nor do 
the Managers of Agricultural and Horticultural Societies withhold Prizes from the most 
successful Cultivators of Grains and Veget3Jbles, and Fruits and Flowers, because of 
dissatisfaction among the envious of the less diligent and less skilful Farmers and 
Gardeners. 
It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of 
the diligent maketh rid, while idleness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath, 
(that is, improves what he hath), shall be given, and the neglêcter shan be sent empty 
away!. 
I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil Institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
level notions of stationary Teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent Pupils 
and their misguided friends. 
An explanation of this feature of our School System will be its best justification, 
and evince its great importance. I therefore present it again as foIlows:- 
A comprehensive Catalogue of carefully-selected and beautiful Prize Books has been 
prepared and furnished by the Department. to Trustees and Municipalities applying for 
them; and, besides furnishing the Books at cost price, the Department adds one hundred 
per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by the Trustees and 
'Iunicipal Councils 
to procure these Prize Books for the encouragement of children in their Schools. A 
series of Merit Cards, with appropriate Illustrations and Mottoes, has been prepared by 
the Department, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small charge,- 
half the cost,-and these Merit Cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, 
to Pupils meriting them. One class of cards is for punctuality; another for good 
conduct; a third for diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally 
three, or f.our, Prizes under each of these heads; and the Pupil, or Pupils, who get the 
largest number of Merit Cards under each head will, at the end of the Quarter, or 
Half-year, be entitled to the Prize Books awarded. Thus an infiuence is exerted upon 
every part of a Pupil's conduct, and during every day of his School career. If he 
cannot learn as fast as another Pupil, he can be as punctual, as diligent, and maintain 
as good conduct; and to acquire distinction, and an entertaining and beautiful Book, 
for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations or exercises, must be a 
just ground of satisfaction, not only to the Pupil, but also to ,his, or her, Parents and 
friends. There are two peculiarities of this system of Merit Cards worthy of special 
notice. The one is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single Exam- 
inations at the end of the Term, or half
year, or year, hut on the daily conduct and 
diligence of each Pupil during the whole period, and that irrespective of what may be 
done, or not done, !by any other Pupil. The ìll-feeling of rivals1hip at a single Examina- 
tion is avoided, and each Pupil is judged and rewarded according to hi.s merits, as 
exhibited in his every-day School life. The second peculiarity is that the standard of 
merit is founded on the Holy Scriptures, as the Mottoes on each Card are all taken 
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from the Sacred Volume, and the illustrations on each Card consist of a portrait of a 
character illustrative of the principle of the Motto, and as worthy of imitation. The 
Prize Book System, and especially in connection with that of Merit Card-s, has a most 
salutary influence upon the School discipline, upon both Teachers and Pupils, besides 
diffusing a large amount of entertaining and useful reading. 


V. TABLE E.-PRAYERS, READI
G OF THE SCRIPTURES IN SCHOOLS, TEXT-BoOKS, MAPS, 
ApPARATUS, 1869. 


1. Prayers and Reading of the Scriptures.-Of the 4,524 Schools reported, the daily 
Exercises were opened and closed with Prayers in 3,127 of them,-increase, 66; and the 
Bible was read in 3,002. No child can be compelled to be present at Religious Instruc- 
tion, Reading, or Exercise, against the wish of his Parents, or Guardians, expressed in 
writing. The Religious Instruction, Reading and Exercises are, like Religion itself, a 
voluntary matter with Trustees, Teachers, Parents and Guardians. The Council of 
Public Instruction provides facilities, even forms of Prayers, and makes recommenda 
tion on the subject, but does not assume authority to enforce or compel compliance with 
those provisions and recommendations. In some instances the Reading and Prayers 
are according to the Roman Catholic Church; but, generally, those Exercises are Pro- 
testant. The fact that in 3,127 Schools, out ot 4,524, Religious Exercises of some kind 
are voluntafily practised, indi
ates the prevalent Religious principles and feelings of 
the people; although the absence of such Religious Exercises in a School does not, by 
any means, indicate the absence of Religious principles, or feelings, in the neighbour- 
hood of such School. There are many Religious persons who think the Day School, 
like the Farm Fields, is the place of secular work, the Religious Exercises of the 
Workers 'beng performed, in the one case as in the other, in the household, and not in 
the field of labour. But as Christian principles and morals are the foundation of all 
that is most noble in man, and the great fulcrum and lever of public freedom and pros- 
perity in a Country, it is gratifying to see general and avowed recognition of it in 
the Public Schools. 


2. Text-Books.-In my last Annual Report I explained fully the steps which had 
been taken and the measures adopted, not only to secure a uniform series of Text-Books 
for the Schools, but a uniform series of excellent Canadian Text-Books, and the com- 
plete success of those measures. Table E shows that those Text-Books are now all but 
universally used, and also the number of Schools in which each of the Text-Books on 
the various subjects of instruction is used. 


3. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.-The Maps and Globes, and most of the other 
Apparatus used in the Schools, are now manufactured in Canada, forming a new and 
interesting branch of Canadian manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,422, (or nearly 
all), the Schools,-increase, 169; Glo'bes are used in 1,283 Schools,-increa'se, 49; Maps 
are used in 3,693 Schools,-increase, 163. Total Maps used in the Schools, 27,061,- 
increase, 249. 


VI. TABLE F.-Ro
IAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS, 1869. 


1. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 165,-increase during the 
year, 3. 


2. Receipts.-The amount apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent from 
the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance, as com- 
pared with that at the Public Schools in the same :\'Iunicipalities, was $8,730,-decrease, 
$414. The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of Maps, Prize Books and 
Libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, 
was $475,-increase, $3. The amount of School Rates from the supporters of Separate 
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Schools was $31,443,-increase, $885. The amount subscribed by Supporters of Separate 
Schools, and from other sources, was $16,102,-increase, $824. Total amount received 
from all sources was $56,751,-increase, $1,299. 


3. Expenditures.-For payment of Teachers, $38,628,-decrease, $216; for Maps, 
Prize Books and Libraries, $1,439; increase, $282; for other School purposes, $16,683,- 
increase, $1,234. 
4. Pupils.-The number of Pupils reported as attending the Separate Sohools was 
20,684,-increase, 90. Average attendance, 8,331,-decrease, 974. 
5. The whole number of Teachers employed in the Separate Schools was 228,- 
decrease, 8; male Teachers, 104,-increase, 10; female Teachers, 124,-decrease, 18. 
Teachers of Religious Orders, male, 30,-decrease, 34; female, 43,-decrease, 20. 
6. The same Table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the 
number of Pupils in eaoh 'branch; also the number of Schools using Maps, Apparatus 
and Blackboards. 


General Remarks.-l. It is proper for me to repeat the remark, that the Public 
Schools of Ontario are Non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to and enjoyed' 
by every Religious Persuasion. 1'\0 child is compelled to receive Religious Instruction, 
or attend any Religious Exercise, or Reading, against the wishes of his Parents, or 
Guardians, expressed in writing. I have known no instance of proselytism in the Public 
Schools, nor have I received, during the year, a single complaint of interference with 
Religious rights so fully secured by Law. 


2. According to the returns of the Religious Denominations of Teachers, as given 
in Table C, and noted above, the number of Roman Catholic Teachers of the Common 
Schools is 566, of whom 228 'are Teachers in Separate Schools. There were, therefore, 
338, (increase during the year, 19), Roman Catholic Teachers employed in the Non- 
denominational Public Schools,-an illustrative proof of the absence of exclusiveness 
in the local, as well as executive, administration of the School System, and for which, 
did the feeling exist, a plea might be made on the ground that general provision has 
been made for Roman Catholic Separate Schools. I may also observe, that according to 
the last General Census, there were 464,315 children in Ontario 
etween the ages of 
five and sixteen years. Of these, according to the proportion of Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, at least 70,000 must be assumed to be the children of Roman Catholic Parents. 
Of these 70,000 Roman Catholic children, only 29,684, (not one-third of the Roman 
Catholic School population), attend the Separate Schools; the other two-thirds, (allow- 
ing even 10,000 as not attending any School), attend the Public Schools, in which no 
less than 338 Roman Catholic Teaohers are employed; and yet not a complaint has 
been made of even attempt at proselytism or interference with Religious rights guar- 
anteed by Law. 


VII. TABLE G.-GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, PUPILS, FEES, OR 
FREE SCHOOLS. 
 


Receipts.-The amount of balances from the preceding year, (that is, of moneys not 
paid out by the 31st of December, 1869, was $10,083,-decrease, $398. The amount of 
Legislative Grant for the Salaries of Teachers was $52,103,--decrease, $1,087. The 
amount of Legislative Grant apportioned for Maps, Prize Books, etcetera, was $789,- 
decrease, $72. The amount of Municipal Grants in support of Grammar Schools was 
$35.403,-increase, $1,220. The amount of Pupils' Fees was $16,924,-increase, $239. 
Balances of the ,preceding year and other sources, $10,789,-decrease, $2,998. Total 
receipts, $.126,093,-decrease, $3,096. The chief decrease is in the balances from the 
preceding year; there was an increase in both the amount of Municipal Grants and of 
the Fees of Tuition. 
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Expenditm'es.-For Salaries of Masters and Teachers, $97,009,-increase, $1,160; 
for BuiJding, Rents and Repairs, $7,378,-decrease, $2,888; for Fuel, Books and Con- 
tingencies, $8,222,-decrease $1,124; for Maps, Prize Books, Apparatus and Libraries, 
$1,892,-decreasc, $291. Total Expenditure for the year 1869, $1l4,50'2,-decrease, 
$3,144. Balance of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $1.1,590,-increase, $47. 
It is probable t,hat the decrease in the amount expended on Buildings may be accounted 
for by the TrusteES charging a large proportion of the building expenses to the Common 
Schools, in case of un
ons, (the majority of the Grammar Schools being united with 
Common Schools), as the Common School Table shows an increase under this head. It 
is also likely that some projected Buildings are delayed until the Law is definitely 
settled. 
Number 0/ Schools, 101,-no increase. 
Number 0/ Pupils, 6,808,-increase, 959-a large proportionate increase. 


VIII. TABLE H.-NuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION. 


This Table shows both the subjects taught and the number of Pupils in such sub- 
jects in each of the Grammar Sohools, the names, Collegiate Decree, or Certificate of the 
Head Masters, and number of Teachers employed in each School. 


IX. TABLE I,-METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS' IN THE COUNTIES. 


Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology has been recognized 
by all civilized Governments, and systems of simultaneous observations have been widely 
established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the laws which control the 
Atmospheric Phenomena. The late Rear-Admiral Fitzroy, when head of the Meteor- 
:>logical Office in England, thus referred to the importance of returns of Temperature, 
and the especial need of observations in British America:- 
"Tables of the mean Temperature of the Air in the year, and in the different 
months and seasons of the year, at above one thousand Stations on the Globe, have 
recently been computed by Professor Dové, and published under the auspices of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This work, which is a true model of the method 
in which a great body of Meteorological facts, collected by different Obseryen, and at 
different times, should be brought together and co-ordinated, has conduced, as is well 
known, to conclusions of very considerable importance in their bearing on Climatology, 
and on the general laws of the distribution of Heat on the surface of the Globe. In 
:-egard to Land Stations, Professor Dové's Tables have shown that data are still press- 
ingly required from the British North American Possessions intermediate between the 
stations of the Arctic Expeditions and those of the United States; and that the deficiency 
extends across the whole North American Continent in those Latitudes, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific." 
The Grammar School System secures the continuous residence of a class of men, at 
different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of Observa- 
tion, and the Law authorizes the establishment and maintenance of a limitc'} number 
of Stations, selected by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, at which daily Observations are taken of Barometric 
Pressure, Temperature of the Air, Tension of vapour, Humidity of the Air, direction 
and velocity of the Wind, amount of Cloudiness, Rain, Snow, Auroras, and other 
Meteoric Phenomena. The Observations are taken at 7 a.m., 1 p.m., and 9 p.m. The 
Instruments used have been subjected to the proper tests. Full abstracts of the daily 
Records are sent to the Education Office monthly, in addition to a weekly Report of 
certain Observations, which is prepared for publication in any local Newspaper the 
Observer may select. Abstracts of the results for each month are regularly published 
in the Journal 0/ Education, and the Observers' Reports, after strict examination, are 
arranged and preserved for further investigations. 
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In my Report of 1867 the results of most of the Observations were presented in 
the form of synchronous curves, but as the expense proved 'an objection, a synopsis is 
now given in figures. For the same reason the important notes of the Observers are 
omitted. The System has not been sufficiently long in operation to determine the 
normal conditions at the several Stations, 'but it 'Will be observed, with respect to 
Temperature, that the extremes of 1868 were not repeated in 1869, although great 
similarity is shown in the means. 
1 have pleasure in adding that the Observers are, upon the whole, discharging their 
duties with fidelity, and that through their exertions the materials for investigating 
the Climatology of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X. TABLE K.-NORl\IAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Never were the Normal and Model Schools in so complete a state of efficiency as at 
present. The whole System has been brought to 'a degree of thoroughness and practical 
efficiency, even in its minutest details, that I have not witnessed in any other Estab- 
lishment of the kind. The standard of admission to the Normal School has been raised 
much above that of former years, and therefore the Entrance Examination, (which is 
always in writing, has been made increasingly severe; yet the applications for admis- 
sion during the present Session, (August, 187.0), have been 180, (larger than for some 
years), and the failures in Examination have been less than ten,-much less propor- 
tionately than at the commencement of previous Sessions. Upwards of 80 of those 
admitted have 
een Teachers. The applications now on the books for admission to the 
Model Schools, above what can be entertained, are upwards of 600. 
Table K contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of 
applications, the number that had been Teachers before entering the Normal School, 
attendance of Teachers-in-training, Certificates, and other particulars respecting them 
during the twenty-one ye.ars' existence of the Kormal School; the second abstract gives 
the Counties whence the Students have come; and the third gives the Religious Per- 
suasions of the Studuents. 
The Table shows that of the 5,737 admitted to the Normal School, (out of 6,388 
applications), 2,847 of them had been Teachers; and of those admitted, 2,992 were 
males, and 2,745 were females. Of the 2,992 male Candidates admitted, 2,001 of them 
had been Teachers; of the 2,745 female Candidates admitted, 846 of them had been 
Teachers. The number admitted the first Session of 1869 was 166, the second Session 
174,-total, 340,-<>f whom 201 attended both Sessions. Of the whole number admitted, 
158 were males and 182 females. Of the male Students admitted 93 had been Teachers; 
of the female Students admitted 42 had been Teachers. 
For the information of !parties desirous of obtaining infol'llIlation in regard to the 
tCourse of instruction and training in our Normal School, I append to this Report a 
valuablp. Paper on the subject, drawn up by Doctor Sangster, Head Master. 
The Model Schools, (one for Boys and the other for Girls, each limited to 150 
Pupils, each Pupil 'Paying One dollar a month, while the Common Schools of the City 
are Free), are Appendages to the Normal School, and are each under the Immediate 
charge of three T'eachers who have been trained in the Normal School, and are overseen 
and inspected by the Masters of the Normal School. The Head Master of the Normal 
School includes ,in his instructions a series Oif Lectures on S-chool Government, Teaching, 
etcetera; and the Deputy Superintendent o
 Education, (a Member of the Bar), delivers 
a short course of Lectures to the Normal Hchool Students on t
e School 'La;w, and their 
duties and modes of proceeding respecting it. 


XI. TABLE L.-OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 1869. 
Aæording to the -information ohtained, there are sixteen Colleges, (several of them 
possessing University powers), with 1,9.3() Students; 279 Academies and Private Schools- 
decrease 3; with 6,392 Pupils-decrease, 263; 'Which were kept open 10 months, and 
employed 352 Teachers-decrease, 35. Total Students and Pupils, 8,322-decrease, 263. 
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XII. TABLE M.-FuEE PUBLIC LmRACIES IN 1869. 


1. This Table contains three statements:- 
2. (Statemtnt Number] ).-The amount expended in establishing and increasing the 
Libraries is $4,655-increase, $235-of which one-half has been provided from local 
sources. The number of Vol.umes supplied is 6,428-decrease, 145. This small decrEase 
in the number of Volumes furnished, as compared with that of the preceding year, 
while there was an increase in the amount expended, indicates the purchase of larger 
Books. 
3. (Statement Number 2).-The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end 
of 1869 was $132,129L-increase, $4,655. The number of Libraries, exclusive of sub- 
divisions, 1,10'7-increase, 37. The number. of Volumes in these Libraries was 234,038- 
increase, 6,428. 
Sunilay School Libraries reported, 2,273--increase, 71. 'I'he number of Volumes ill 
these LLbraries was 334,985--increase, 8,048. 
Othr;r Public Libraries reported, 385-increase, 1. The number of Volumes in these 
Li.braries was 174,037-increase, 357. 
The Total Number 0/ Public Libraries in Ontal'iio is 3,765-increase, 10,9. The total 
of the number of Volumes in these Libraries is 743,0,60-increase during the year, 14,833 
volumes. 
4. (Statemc 1 1,t Number 3) .-This important statement contains the number and 
classification of Public Libraries and Prize Books which have been sent out from th03 
Depository of the Department from 1853 to 1869 inclusive. The total number of Volumes 
for Public Free Libraries sent out, 237,648. The classification of these Books is as 
follows:-History, 41,328; Zoology and Physiology, 15,113; Botany, 2,783; Phenomena, 
6,040; Physical Science, 4,708; Geol'Ûgy, 2,Q41; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 
12,996; Chemistry, 1,526; Agricurrtural Chemistry, 794; Practical Agriculture, 9,433; 
Literature, 22,90
; Voyages, 20,462; Biography, 27,367; Tales and Sketches, Practical 
Life, 66,611; Fiction, 641; Teachers' Library, 2,90(). Total number of Prize Books sent 
out, 44
,794. Grand total of Library and Prile Books, (including, :but not ,included in 
the above, 11,735 Volumes sent to Mechanics' Institutes and g-unday Schools, paid. for 
wholly from local sou
es), 691,56L 


i 
XIII. TABLE N.-SUl\DIARY OF THE MAPS, ApPARATUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS SUPPLIED TO TH
 
Cot'NTIES, CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES DURING THE YEAR 1869. 
1. The amount expended in supplying 
laps, Apparatus, and Prize Books for the 
Schools, was $24,465-decrease, $1,458. The one-half of this sum was provided vohmtarny 
from local sources; in all cases the Books, or articles, are applied and fi.fty per cent. 
of the value paid for 'by parties concerned .before being sent. The number 
of Maps of the World sent out was 125; of Europe, 20'8; of Asia, 156; of Africa, 
134; of America, 163; of British North America and Canada, 194; of Great 
Britain and Treland, 143; of Single Hemispheres, .143; of Scriptural and Classical. 
109; of other Charts and Maps, 217; of Globes, 78; of sets of Apparatus, 39; of other 
pieces of School Apparatus, 728; of Historical and other Lessons, in sheets, 5,240. 
Number OIf Volumes of Prize Books, 54,657. 
2. It may be proper to repeat that the Map, AJpparatus, and Prize Book branch of 
the School System was not established till 1855. From that time to the end of 1869 
the amount expended for Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books, (not including Public 
Libraries), was $264,233, one-half of which has been ,provided from aocal sources, from 
which all applicatioJ1s have been made. The number of :Maps of the World furnished 
is 2,315; of Europe, 3,601; of Asia, 2,901; of Africa, 2,687; of America, 3,0t5l1; of British 
North America and Canada, 3,355; of Great Britain and Ireland, 3,50 1 0; of Single 
Hemispheres, 2,3
5; Classical añü Scriptural Maps, 2,493; other :Maps and Charts, 5,175; 
Globes, 1,833; Sets of Apparatus, 349; single arUcles of School Apparatus, 14,003; 
Historical and other Lessons, in sheets, 148,332; Vo
urmes of Prize Books, 442,794. 
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T,he following Tables will also be found of much interest in connection "ith this 
part of' our S.chool System. 


T ABLE SHEWI
G THE VALUE OF ARTICLES SENT OUT FROM THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY 
DURING THE YEARS 1851 TO 1869, INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 


Articles on which the 100 per cent. Articles sold at Total value of 
has been apportioned from the Catalogue prices Li
rary, Prize and 
Legislative Grant. without any School Books, 
apportionment Maps and 
Publi.c School I Maps, Apparatus from the Apparatus 
Library Books. and Prize Books. Legislative Grant. despa tched. 


1851 ........... .......... .......... $1,414 00 $1,414 00 
1852 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,981 00 2,981 00 
1853 ... . . . . . . . . ......... . . . . . . . . . . . 4,233 uO 4,233 00 
1854 ..... .. .. . . $51,376 00 .......... 5,514 00 56,890 00 
1855 ...,....... 9,9-17 00 $-1,655 00 4,389 00 18,991 00 
1856 ........... 7,205 00 9,320 00 5,726 00 22,251 00 
1857 ........... 16,200 00 18,118 00 6,452 00 40.770 00 
1858 ........... 3,982 00 11 ,810 00 6,972 00 22,764 00 
1859 . . . . . . . . . . . 5,805 00 11 ,905 00 6,679 00 24,389 00 
1860 ....... . . .. 5,289 00 16,832 00 5,416 00 27,537 00 
1861 ........... 4,084 00 16,251 00 4,894 00 25,229 00 
1862 . . . . . . . . . . . 3,273 00 16,194 00 4,844 00 24,311 00 
1863 ... . . . . . . . . 
4,022 00 15,887 00 3,461 00 23,370 00 
1864 ,.......... 1,931 00 17,260 00 4,454 00 23,645 00 
1865 ........... 2,400 00 20,224 00 3,818 00 26,442 00 
1866 . . . . . . . . . . . 4,375 00 27,114 00 4,172 00 35,661 00 
1867 ........... 3,404 00 28,270 00 7,419 00 39,093 00 
1868 .,......... 4,420 00 25,923 00 4,793 00 35,136 00 
1869 ........... 4,655 00 24,475 00 5,678 00 34,808 00 
BOOK IMPORTS INTO ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 


The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the "Trade and 
avigation 
Returns" for the years specified, showing the gross value of Books, (not Maps, or S.chool 
Apparatus), imported into Ontario and Quøbec. 



 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Value of Books I Value of Books Total value of Proportion 
Year. entered at Ports in1cntered at Ports in Books imported imported for the 
the Province of the Province of into the two Education Depart- 
Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. men t of Ontario. 
I 
50 . . . . . . . . . . . $101,880 00 $141,700 00 $243,580 00 $ 84 00 
1851 ........... 120,700 00 171,732 00 292,432 00 3,296 00 
1852 ... . . . . . . . . 141,176 00 159,268 00 3!10,444 00 1,288 00 
1853 ... . . . . . . . . 158,710 00 254,270 00 412,980 00 22,764 00 
183-1 ........... 171,452 00 307,808 00 479,260 00 44,060 00 
1855 ........... 194,356 00 338,792 00 533,148 00 25,624 00 
1856 ,.......... 208 ,(i36 00 427,992 00 63(),628 00 1O,2u8 00 
1857 ........... 224 ,400 00 309,172 00 533,572 00 16,028 00 
1858 ....... .. .. 171,255 00 191,942 00 3fi3,197 00 10,692 00 
1859 ... . . . . . . . . 139,057 00 184,30-1 00 323,361 00 5,308 00 
1860 ........... 155.60-1 00 252,504 00 408,108 00 8,846 00 
1861 ....... . . . . 183,612 00 344,()21 00 530,233 00 7,782 00 
1862 ... . . . . . . , . 183,987 00 249,234 00 433,221 00 7,800 00 
1863 ... . . . . . . . . 184,652 00 276,673 00 461,325 00 4,085 00 
úf 1864 . .. . . . . 93,308 00 127,233 00 220,541 00 4,668 00 
864-1865. .. .... 189,386 00 200,30-1 00 389,690 00 9,522 00 
8ü5-1866. . . . ... 222,539 00 247,749 00 4ìO ,308 00 14,749 00 
86!>-1867. . . . . . . 233,837 00 273,615 00 507,452 00 20,743 00 
867-1868. .. .... 224,582 00 I 25-1,048 00 478,630 00 12,374 00 
868-1869... .... 278,914 00 373,758 00 652,672 00 11,874 00 


j 
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XIV. TABLE O.-S'UPERANXUATED AND \VOR
-OUT TEACHERS OF CO:!\Il\ION SCHOOLS. 


1. This Table shows the age and service of each Pensioner, and the amount which 
be receives. 
2. It aplpears from the Table that 247 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 
116 have died, have not !been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn 
from the fund .before or during the year, 1869, the amount of their subscriptions having 
been returned to them. 
3. The average age of each Pensioner dn 1869 was 68 years; the average length ,)f 
time of service in Ontario was 21 years. No time is allowed Ap'plkants, except that 
which has been spent in teaching a Common School in Ontario. 


XV. TABLE P.-EDUCATIONAl. SU:!\IMARY FOR 1869. 


This Table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
every kind, as .far as I have been able to obtain Returns, the numiber of S'tudents and 
Pupils attend.ing them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number 
of these Institutions in 1869 was 4,923-increase, 41; the whole number of Students 
and Pupils attending them was 448,160-increase, 13,227; the total amount expended 
for all educational purposes was $2,059,783-increase, $32,584. 'fhe total amount avail- 
able for f'duf'Rtional purposes was $2,273,903-increase, $34,264. 


XVI. TARLE Q.-GEXERAL S1'ATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATlOX IN 
OXTARIO FROM: 1842 TO 1869 INCLUSIVE. 


1<'rom 1848 to ]869, the number of Common Schools has been increased from 2,800 
to 4,359, and the num.ber of Pupils attending them d'rom 130',739 to 411,706. The amount 
wrovided for the support of Common Schools has been increased since 1848 from 
$344,276 to $1,175,166, besides the amount provided for the purchase, erection, repair8 
of School Housf's, etcetera, of which there are no reports earlier than 1850, but whieh 
at 'that time amounted to only $56,756, but which in 1869 amounted to $439,731-- 
making the aggregate for Common School purposes in 1869, $1,624,897. Then the 
number of Free S{'hools since 1850. has increased from 252 to 4,131; to which are to be 
added the Normal and Model S'chools, the system of uniform Text Books, Maps, Globes, 
Apparatus, (of domestic manufacture), Prize Books and Public Libraries. 


XVII. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


While the Sl'hools have been estwblished, and are so conducted as to leave noth:ng 
to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompanying agencies 
for the agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of Students and Pupils, 
and for the useful entertainment of numerous, Visitors Ifrom various parts of the 
Country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as attcactive and complete 
as the limited means ,furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the Educational 
Mus('um. 


XVIII. REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Report of the Inspector, (the Reyerend J. G. D. Mackenzie, l\1..A.), this year, as 
last year, is alike kind and faithful, and .is replete with practical remarks and sugges- 
tions; it pointg out clearly the defects of many, ,both Grammar and Gommon Schools, and 
shows clearly, in the interests of higher English, as well as of sound Classical Education, 
t.he necessity of .the revisal of the System, as contemplated by the principal provisions 
of the Grammar School Bill, which were recommended by a Select Committee of the 
Legislative Ass8mbly of .1868, and which was almost unanimously concurred in by the 
,County School Conventions, held in February and 
larch of 1869. I agree entirely with 
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Mr. M8JCkenzie, in recommending the apportioning of the Grammar School Fund
 
according to "results" of teaching, and not merely according to numbers. 


XIX. EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF LoCAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Character of these Reports.-In the .Appendix to this Report I have given extracts 
from the Reports of Local Superintendents of Townshilps, Cities, Towns, and incorporateq 
Villages. Very many of the local statisUcal Reports are unaccompanied by any remarks
 
indicating, probably, the absence of anything very gratifying to remark upon. 
Competitive Examinations and Pri:æs.-That competitive Examinations of Schools
 
and the distribution of Pr>izes to reward and encourage punctuality, good conduct, 
diligence, and perfect recitations of Pupils, form a powerful element for improving 
the Schools, and animating Teachers and Pupils to exertion. In all the local Reports. 
there is scarcely a dissenting voice as to the salutary influence of distributing Prizeq 
as an encouragement and reward to meritorious Pupils in the Bchools. The testimony 
is unanimous and unqualifled as to the very beneficial influence upon Teachers and 
Pupils of Competitive Examinatiolli; among the Pupils of the several Schools of a 
Township. 
These Extracts from local Reports clearly attest and strongly evince the need of 
the principal provisions which were recommended tn a School Bill to the Legislative 
Assembly, by a Select Committee of its Members, and which were subsequently approved 
of by f()lur-fi!fth
 of Ifort,y ICounty ISchool Convention
. 


XX. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


I defer, until the ,passing of the p.roposed Grammar and Common School Amendment 
EWs, any exte:lded remarks on what I believe to ,be the needed developments of OUl"' 
SCÌ1ools, in t,heir relations, subjects, and methods. My expression of the conviction 
is that the tendency of the youthful mind of our 'Country is t()O much in the direction 
of 'What are called the learned professions, an(] too little in the direction of what are 
termed industrial pursuits. It appears to me very important, as the \fundamental 
principles and general machinery of our S.chool System are settled, that the subjects 
and teaching of the Schools should be adapted to develop the resources and skilful 
industry óf the Country. I think every child should be taught and should know how 
to read and spen his own language, to write well, to know the names and characteristics 
of the Vegetables and Flowers and Trees with which he daily meets; the Insects and 
Birds and Animals of his Country; the nature of its Soils and Minerals; the Chemical 
and Mechanical princ.fples which enter into the construction and working of the Imple- 
ments of Husbandry; the Machinery of Mills, Manufactures, Railroads and Mines; the. 
production and preparation 01' the Clothes we wear, the Food we eat, the Beverages we 
drink, the Air we breathe; together with the Organs of our Bodies, the Faculties of our- 
Minds, and the Rules of our Conduct. 


TORONTO. August, 18701. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 
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rrHE CHIEF SUPERIXTEXDENT'S AN
UAL REPORT OF THE NORUAL,. 
:UODEL, GRA)I)IAR AXD CO
I)IO
 SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO 
FOR THE YEAR 1870. 


SPECIAL N OTE.-At Doctor Ryerson's request, I prepared the material, and 
wrote the text, of his Annual Report for 1810. His reason for asking me to do so. 
is given in the following 
 ote, which he wrote to me from his Island Home at 
Long Point, on Lake Erie:- 


You need not delay the Annual Report for my approval. I have a special reason 
for your writing- the Report this year, that I may state the fact to the Members of the- 
Government and of the Legislature as one ground of your fitness to succeed me in the 
Department. 


LONG POINT, October 8th, 1871. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


To His Excellency the Honourable William Pparce Howland, C.B., Lieutenant-GOt'ernor- 
of the Prorince of Ontario:- 



IAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, 


As required hy law, I herewith present my Repùrt on the condition of the Normal.. 
Model, Grammar and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario ;for the year 1870. 
I am happy to ,be able to state, that, although the increase of the School Fund by 
local effort in 1869 was $38,093, ($28,622 of which was applied to increase the Salaries. 
of Teachers) ,-yet the increase of the Fund for 18íO -by the same local effort is $116,93R, 
of which $47,51,5, (only $29,000 in 1869), .have been ex.pended in increasing the Salaries 
of Teachers. 'rhe increase of Bupils in the Schools has been 10,088. The whole 
number of Pupils in the Schools is 442,518. I wiII now give a summary view from the 
Statistical Tables. 


I. T .ABLE A.-RECEIPTS AND EXPF.XDITURE 01- CO:\UlOS SCHOOL MONEYS IN 1870. 


Receipts. 


L The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant was $179,252-increase, $8,109. 
The amount apportioned for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books, 
was $14,40Æi-increase. $1,327, (as against a decrease of $650 in 18(9). 
2. The amount from Municipal School Assessment was $385,284-increase, $12,541. 
3. The amount from Trustees' School Assessment was $951,099-increase, $60,265,_ 
(only $35,3{)() in 1869), The amount of Trustees' Rate Bills for School Fees was $44,905 
-d
rease, $804. showing the steady decline of Rate Bills, and dncrease of Free Schools, 
4. The amount from Clergy Reserve balances, and other sources, applied to School 
purposps, was $369,416-increase, $35,499, (as against a decrease of $914 in 11869). 
5. The totaJ receipts for all Common School purposes for the year 1870 amounted to 
$1,944,364, nearly Two millions of dolIars,-increase over the total Receipts of the 
preceding year, $116,938, (as against $38,000 increase in 11869). 


The Expenditures on behalf of Common Schools in 1870. 
1. For Salaries of Teachers, was $1,222,681,-increase, $47,515, ($28,6{)t{) in 1869). 
2. For Maps, Globes, Prize Books and Li,braries, $33,981,
increase, $4,265, (as against 
8 decrease of $1,50tO in 1869). 
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3. For Sites a.nd Building of School Houses, $207,500,-increase, $16,129, ($5,0-00 
in 1869). 
4. .For Rents and Repairs of School Houses, $61,860,-lncrease, $7,851, (as against 
a decrease of $6()tO ,in 1869). 
5. For School Books, Stationery, Fuel, and other expenses, $186,127,-increase, 
$11,402. 
6. Total Expenditure for all Common School purposes, $1,712,06,Qo,-increase, $87,116'., 
(only1 $36,O()J() in 1869). 
7. Balances of School Moneys not ,paid at the end of the year when the Returns 
werp made, $232,3.o3,-increase, $29,774. 


II. TAßLf<.
 B.-,SCHOOL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTENDIKG COl\t::\mx SCHOOLS, DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION, 187.0,. 


The Statute requires the returns of School POIPwlation to include children betv.een 
the ages of five and sixteen; but it confers the ('qual right of attending the Schools upon 
all residents in each School Division between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 
1. School pOj;ulation, (including only children ibetween the ages of five and sixteen 
years), 4813,966,-increase, 13,5,66. 
2. Pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the Schools, 420,488, 
increase, 11,304. Number of Pupils of othE'r ages attending the Schools, 22,030,- 
decrease, 1,216. Tota;l number of Pupils attending the S.chools, 442,518,
increase 
10,088. 
3. The number of Boys attending the Schools, 233,381,--increase, 3,6
6. The 
number o,f Girls attending the S.clîools, 209,137,-increase, 6,392. 
4. The number reported indigent Pupils, 3,546,-incr
ase, 121. 
5. The Table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of Pupils, and 
the number in each of the several subjects taught in the S.chools. 
6. The n'lllffilber re'Ported as not attending any School, is 31,265,-decrease, 3,39{'1. 
The decrease under this head the 'preceding year was 2,392. The ratio of decrease is 
gratifying; but I hope it will rapidly advance, and that this ()minous and humiliating 
item will soon disappear aItogethe)' through the Christian and patriotic exertions Qf 
the people at large, aided by the new amendments in the School Law on the subject .jf 
Compulsory Education, 


III. TABlE C.-RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 
1870. 


1. Number oJ Teachers, Male and Female.-In the 4,566 S-chools reported, 5,165 
Teachers have been employed,-,increase, 111; of whom 2,753 are male Tea-chers,--- 
<I.ecrease, 22; and 2,412 are female Teachers,-increase, 133. 
2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.-Under this head there is little variation. 
The Teac:hers are reported to be of the following persuasions:----,Church of England, 
S69,-increa
e, 43; Chur,ch of Rome, 592,-increase, 26; Presbyterians, (o:f different 
.classes), 1,5
9,--increase. 16; -:\lethodists, (of different classes), 1,509,-increase, 39: 
Baptists, (of different -classes), 282,-decrease, 25; Congregationalists, 76,-increase, 13; 
Lutherans, 21,-increase, 3; Quakers, 14,-decrease, 3; Christians and Disciples, 47.- 
decrease, 1; reported as Protestants, 117,-in-crease, 12; Unitarians, 4,-decrease, 4; 
otDer persuasIOns, 14; not reportell, 31,-decrease, K 
N.B.-Of the 592 Teachers of the Church of Rome, 356 are employed in the Public 
Common Seho01s, and 236 are Teachers of Separate Schools. 
3. Teachers' Certijicates.-Total number of Certifi-cated, or licensed, Teachers 
reported is 5,061,-increase, 141; N01-mal School Provincial Certificates, 1st Class, 319,-- 
incrcase, GO; 2nd C

 ss, 349,-increase, 7; (no 3,rd Class Normal School Certificates a"e 
-given); County Board Certificates of the old Standard, 1st Class, 1,961,-increase. 14
; 
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2nd Class, 2,102,-decrease, 15; 3rd Class, 330,-decrease, 53; not reported as classified, 
10',-decl'ease, 30; Certificates annulled, 11. 


4. 
uTllbr of S,chools in which the Teachers were changed during the year 667,- 
increase, 8. 


5. Number of Schools which have more than one Teacher, 322,-increase, 18. 


6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.-T.he highest Salary paid to a male Teacher in a 
County, $60Q,-.the lowest, $100 ' (!); in a City, the highest, $1,OOO,-the lowest, $250; 
in a Town, the highest, $1,OOO,,-the lowest, $
25; in an Incor,porated Village, the hign- 
est, $1,O{lO,-the lowest, $264.. The average Salary of male Teachers in Counties !Wan 
'26Ü,--{)If female Teachers, $187; in Cities, of male Teachers, $597,-.of !femaJle Teachers, 
$231; in Towns, of male Teachers, $48
,--of female Teachers, $226; in inlCorporated 
Villages of male Te3JChers, $422,--of female Teachers, $190. While the increase In the 
number of Schools reported is 41, and the increase in the number of Teachers employed 
is 111, the increase in the number of Pupils is 11,3014, and the increase 
n aggregate 
sum paid Tea.{'hers is $47,515; there is no increase in the largest Salaries paid Teachers 
except in Towns and Villages. Amongst the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress 
of Public School Education are those Trustees and Parents whose aim is to get what 
they mis-call a cheap Teacher, and who seek to cut down the Teacher's remuneratioß 
to as low a point as possi.ble, although, in reality, they are intellectually starving 
their own children and Iwasting their time ,by employing an inferior Teacher. Business 
men find it to their interest to em.plloy good Clerks, as one .good Clerk is worth two 
poor ones; and in order to obtain and retain good Clerks they pay them good Salaries, 
Experience h813 long shown the soundness of this 'business rule and practice in thl! 
emplo.yment of Teachers; yet how many Trustees and Parents, in School matters, 
abandon a rule on which not only the Merchant, but the sensi,ble Farmer acts in employ- 
ing Labourers, preferring to give ,high wages ;for good 'L8Jbourers, than to give lower 
wages to poor Labourers. 


IV. TABLE D.--SCHOOL SECTION'S, SCHOOl, HOL'SES A1IóD TITLES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL 
LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAl\nXATION'S AXD RECITATIOXS, TBIE OF KEEPING OPEN THE 
SCHOOLS IN 1870<. 


1. The w,hole number of .school Sections reported, 4,639,-increase, 41, chiefly in 
ne", Townships. The number of SchOOils reported as kept open is 4,56
,-increase, 42, 
thesE:' mostly in new Townships. 
2, Free Schonls.-The number of Schoo.ls supported entirely by rate on property 
under this the last year of the old regime, and which may ,be attended, as a matter 
of right, by all residents between the agE'S Otf five and twenty-one years, without pay- 
ment of crees, 'is 4,244,-increase, 113. The nurmlber of Schools partly Free,-that is, 
with a Rate Bill of twenty-five cents or less per month,-is 322,-de.crease, 71. I may 
repeat here, that "hether the Schools are Free, or not, depends upon the local votes of 
the Ratepayers at their Annual .l\Ieetings in School Sections, and in the election ot 
Trustees in Cities, To\\ ns and incorporated V,illages; 'but a general rwish has been 
expressed that all the Common Schools should ,be made Free by law. I rejoice to be 
able to state tl1at after twenty years had elaflsed since the question of Free Schools 
was first left as a subject of discussion and voting at the Annual School Meetings, the 
voicl:: of the Country, which had been so fully and so repeatedly expressed on it, has at 
length had an ut terance in the Legislature, and that, from this present year, (1871), 
the Public Schools o.f the Province of Ontario have been declared Free to aN residents 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 


3. The Number of School Houses built during the year in IC;ounties was 176, of 
'which 59 were of Brick, 24 of Stone, 70< Frame, and 13 Log, in new Townships. Only 
VI.-12 
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one SchO'ol House in a City is reported as having been built during the year; 1 in 
Towns, and none in incorporated Villages. These built have been all of Bri.ck. 


4. The wlh01e number O'f SchoO'I HO'uses reported is 4,59.0', O'f whi,ch 870 are Briele, 
428 StO'ne, ] ,888 Frame, 1,406 Log,-decrease 01 the last 63. 


5. Titles to School Sites.-Freehold, 4,150,-increase, 72; leased, 312,-decrease, 
34; rented, 102,--increase, 7; not reported, 26. 
6. 8chool risits in 18ïO'.-By Local Superintendents, 10,448,-inlCrease, 260; by 
Clergymen, 6,724,-increase, 277; by Municipal 'CouncillO'rs, 1,631.-increase, 84; by 
Magistrates, 1,7'05,-decrease, 127; Iby Judges and Members of Parl,iament, 517,- 
increase, 2tÜ-7; by Trustees, 18,724,-increase, 111; by other Persons, 36,058,-increase. 
41)9. TO'tal Hehool Visits, 75,80Ü'7,--increase, 1,231, (as against a decrease of 7,366 in 
1869). I am happy to state this graUfying fact; as it does not indicate any diminution 
of zeal and interest iÍn Public School Edu,catiO'n O'n the part of those whose duty, and 
interest, and privilege it is to elevate and stre.ngthen public opiniO'n in this first wO'rk 
O'f civilization, and bY' personal presence and counsel to prom.pt and encourage the 
most indifferent Parents to educate their chlIdren. 


7. SchoO'l Lectures, in 1870.-By Locall Superintendents, 2,764,-decrease, 16; by other 
Persons, 290,-decrease, 57. Wlhole number of School Lectures, 3,054,-decrease, 73. 
The Lectures delivered by others than Local Superintendents are, of course, voluntary; 
but the Law requires that every Local Superintendent, (now InspectO'r), shall deliver, 
during the year, at least one Lecture on Edueation in each School Section under his 
charge; and the number of School Sections reported, with S'chools open in them, Is 
4)5166. There are, therefore, 1,512 School Sections, .with Hchools open, in which the 
requirement of the Law, lin regard to. delivering an EdulCatÏonal Lecture, has not been 
observed. T,he Statistical Table shows the Counties in which this neglect of duty 
has occured. The State of the weather, and the propO'sed change in the office of Local 
Superintendent, .may, in some instances, have interfered with the discharge O'f thfs 
duty, rbut it can scarcely a,ccount 11'01' the failure in 1,512 School Sections. The practice 
of giving Lectures on various sUbjects is becoming every year more general and popular. 
It rwould -be singular, indeed, if one Ledure a year in eaclh School Section, on some 
sUbject of educational requirement or progress, 'Could not be made instructive and 
po.pular. It is, however, grati:fying to observe that the number of Visits to' Schools by 
the late Local Superintendents was equal to the requirements of the Law. 


8. Time O'f Keeping the Schools Open, in 18710.-The average time of keeping the 
Schools open, including the Holidays, was eleven months and four days, in 187'0. Thia 
is nearly twice the average time of keeping open the Public S.chO'ols in the States of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and about three monuhs mO're than the average time of keeping 
them open in the S'tates of New York and Massachusetts,-arising chiefly frO'm our 
making the AJp,portionmeIft of the S.chool Fund to SchoO'I Sections not aocO'rding to 
ïpopulation, but according to the average Attendance and the time O'f keeping open such 
Sc,hools,-that is, aæording to the work done in such SchOOlS. 
9. Public School Examination.s in 187Ü1.-The whole number of Public SchO'ol 
Examinations was 7,0>97,-imcrease, 127; (as against a decrease of 173 in 1869), through 
less than two fO'r each School. The Law requires that there should 'be in each School 
a Public Quarter'ly examinatiO'n, of which the Teacher should g.ive noti1ce to. Trustees 
and Parents of Pupils, and to the School Visitors, (Clergymen, Magistrates, etcetera), 
resident in the S('lhO'o] SectiO'ns. I think the time has now arrived, (under the new 
and improved System inaugurated by the School Law and Regulations of 1871), to' 
make it my duty \hereafter to IwithhO'ld tlhe ApporÌ'io!lment (jf the SchoO'I Fund from 
the Schools in w.hi1ch this :provision of the Law is violated. Good TeaiChers dO' not 
shrink from, nor are indifferent to', Public ExaminatiO'n of their SchoO'ls. They seek 
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sions to exhi'bit the results of their skill and industry; ,but incompetent and indolent 
Teachers shrink from the 'Publicity and labour attendant on PwblLc Examinations of 
tbeir Schools. The stimulus to progress ,caused by such Examinations, together wit3 
tests of efficiency on the part of Teachers, and of progress on tile !part of Pupils, 
cannot fail to produce beneficial effects on Parents, PupHs and Teachers, as well as 
on the linterests of general and thorough Public School EdUJcation; and such Examina- 
tiom; wil'J dOiU'btless, under tfue new and improved Programme of Studies, ,command a 
large attendance of Parents, Trustees, and friends of the Pupils of the School. 


10. The Number of Schools holding Publìc Recitations in 1870 of prose, or poetry, 
by the Pupils was 2,566-increase, 154. This exercise shõuld be practised in every 
School, (and I am glad its use is 'increasing), as it tends to promote habits of aæurate 
learning ,by heart. improvement in Reading and Spelling, and is an agreeaJble and often 
amusing diversion for all ,parties (:óncerned. The Httle episodes of suc.b exer.cises in 
the ordinary routine of School duties exert a salutary 'ÏinfJ.'llence upon the minds of 
Pupils and are happy interludes in the e"{ercisEs on days of Public Examinations; and 
the more agreeable and attractive such exercises, as well as School Exam/inations, can 
be made, the more rapid and successful wHl School progress become. 


11. Sr!lfJol Prizes and Merit Cards in 1870.-The .number of SOOools dn which Prizes 
are reported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious Pupils, 
is 1,345-decre
se, 12; although there has been an increase in the aggregate amount of 
Prize Books applied >for and sent out to Schools. In every instance, as far as I can 
learn, where tne distribution of Prizes has not proved both satisfactory and ,beneficial, 
the failure may be traced to the want of intelligence, or fairness, or 'both, in the 
awarding of them. 
But the existence of sruch alleged d,issatisfadion is no reason for refusing rewards 
to punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the ,part of Pupils. There 
15 often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuooessful Candidates and their friends 
in the results af Munidpal and Parliamentary Elections, and the distri'bution of Prizes 
by Agricultural and Horticultural Associations; but this is no argument against the 
value of free and elective institutions; nor does it ,prevent the people generally from 
honouring with their suffrages those on whose merits they 'Place most value, even 
although they may err in their judgment. Nor do the :Managers of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies withhold Prizes from the most successful Cultivators of Grains 
and Vegetables, and FrUJits and Flowers, becàuse of dissatisfaction among the envious 
of the less dilig-E'nt and less skilful Farmers and Gardeners. 
It ,is tlië very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of 
the diligent maketh ri'ch, while idleness tendetJh to poverty; that to him that hath, 
(that is, improves 'Wlhat he hath), shall be given, and the Neglecter shall .be sent empty 
away. Providence does not reverse its order of administration .because some persons 
are discontented and envious at the success of the 1faithful di1i
eIlJCe and skill of othe.rs. 
Nor does Providence appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, 
immortality, but lJresents also the motives of the life that now Is, as well as of that 
whilCh is to come. 
I prefer the order of Providence, and the l)rinciples on whiCJh our civil institutions 
and all our associations .for public and socia1 improvements are conducted, to the 
dead-level notions of stationary Teachers, and the envious mrurmurings of negligent 
PU,plils and their misguided friends. 
An explanation of this feature of our Schoo'l System will be its best justification. 
and evince its great importance. I, therefore, present it again as follows:- 
A comprehensive Catalogue of carefuHy-selected and lbeauUful Prize Books has been 
prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and Mrunicipalities applying for 
them; and, besides furniS/hing the Books at cost price, the Department adds one hundred 
per cent. to w'hatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal Councils to 
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procure these PrizE' Books for the encouragement of clhildren in their SiChools. A series 
of Merit Cards, woith appropriate Illustrations and Mottoes, has been prepared by the 
,Department, and JÌs supplied to Trlustees and Teachers at a very small charge-half 
the cost--and these Merit Cards are to 'be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, to 
Pupils meriting them. One class of Cards is for punctuality; another for good conduct; 
a third for diligence; a fourth for perlfect recitations. There are generally t!hree or 
four Pri
es under eac.h of these heads; and the PupN, or Pupils, who get the largest 
number of Merlit Cards under each head, wtill, at the end of the Quarter, or Half Year, 
be entitled to the Prize Books awarded. Thus an influence is exerted upon every part 
of a Pupil's conduct. and during every day of Ibis School career. If he cannot learn 
as fast as another Pupil, he can 'be as punctuåi, as diligent, and maintain as good 
condUlCt; and to acqfuire distinction, and an E'ntertairuing and beautiful Book, for punc- 
tuality, dHigence, good condu'Ct, or perfect recitations, or exerCIses, must he a just ground 
of satisfaction, not only to the Pupil, .but a;lso to his, or her, Parents and friends. There 
are two peculiartities of this System of Merit Cards worthy of special notice. The one 
is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single Examinations at the end 
of the Term, or half year, or year, but on the daily cond'Ulct and diligence of eac!h Pupil, 
during the whole :period, and that irrespective of what may lie done, or not done, by any 
other Pupil. The ill-feeldng by rivalship at a single Examination is avoided, and each 
PUlþil is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exlhibited in his every day 
School life. The second peculiarity is, that the standa,rd of merit is founded on the 
Holy Scriptures, as the Mottoes on each ,Card are aN taken from the Sacred Volume, and 
the Illustrations on each Card consist of a portrait O'f a character iHustrativE' of the 
jprincipre of the Motto, and as worthy of imitation. The Prize Book System. and 
especiallY' in connection w;Íth that of Merit Cards, has a most salutary influence upon 
the Soliool discipline, upon both Teache.rs and Pupils, besides diffusing a large amount 
of entertaining and useful reading. 


V. TABLE E.-PRAYERS, READING OF THE SCRIPTURES IN SCHOOLS, TEXT BOOI{S, MAPS. AND 
ApPARATUS, 18-70. 


1. Prayers and Reading of the Ecriptures.--;Of the 4,566 .sühools repoürted, the Daily 
Exeæises were o!);Jened and closed with Prayers in 3,246 of tlhem,-increase, 119; and the 
Bible was read in 3.0,9ì,
ill'crease, 95. Xo child can he compelIe-d' to ibe presenot at 
Religious Instruction, Reading, or Exercise, against the wish .of his Parents, or Guardians, 
eXtpr,essed in .writing. T.he Religious Imtnuctiün, Reading and ExeToCÍseS', are, like 
Religion itself, a voluntary matter with Trustees, Teachers" Parents and Guardi,a,nlS. 
The Goun-eiI O'f PUiblioc InlS'Ìr'uotion provides ,facili.ties, even Fo.rms of Prayer, and 
makes recoonmendations on tlhe subjed, but does not ass'\lIm.e .auth:o'fity to enfo'rce, or 
compel, compliance with those provisions ánd recommendations. In some instances 
tJhe .Reading and Pr<ayers are accor,ding to the R.oman Catholic Ohuflc1h; but, generalJy, 
those Ex-ercises are ProtestalJl'Ì.. T'he fad that in 3,246 8c'hools, out û'f 4,366, Reli.gious 
Exeflcises of some kind are voluntarily pmctised, indkates t,he pre-valent religious 
principles and feelings of the people; although the a'bse,n,c-e .o!f slll'C'h Religious ExerciEEs 
in a School do-es not, by any mEans, indicate trhé albseDice of Religious .principles, or 
feeUngs, in tlhe neighibour'ho-od oJ suüh Sohool. There are maDlY Religious Pemons 
who think the Day Sohool, like t,h,e Farm Field, is the p,lace of secular !Work, the 
Religious ExerciseE of the workers 'being performed, in 
he one case as in the other, 
in the household, and not in the field of la'bour. But as' Christian principles and morals 
Pore the foundation of all that is most noble in man, and the great ful,orum and lever 
of pubHc f'feedom and IProsiþerit'Y in a CO'untry, it is gratif,ying to see general and avow
d 
recognition of tiliem in tlhe PubHc SIC'hools. 
2. Text Books.-In a previous Anntu.al Report I explained .fully the steps whic'h !had 
heen taken and the rm,eaSiUres adopted, not on:J.y to Eecure a uniform series of Text Books 
ÍQr the Schools, but a untform 8,eries -of excc-Hent Canadian Text Books, and the COffi- 
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plete s'U('('ess of those measures. Table E shows that those Text Books are now all but 
universally used, and also the number of Sohools in which each of the Text Books on 
t'he voarious su'bjects o'f instruction is used. 


3. Jfaps. Globes. and other Apparatus.-The :\Iaps and Glo,be,s, and most of the 
otlher .AJpparatus used in the Schools, are now manufaeÌ'ured in Canada, fOrililing a nerw 
and interesting branc'h of Canadian manufacture. Blackboards are usw in (504, (or 
nearly all). the Sc'hools,-increase, 82; Glo.bes are used in 1,326 Schools,
increase, 43; 
Maps are used in 3,'i85 SCihools,-inßl'ease, 92. Total :\loaps used in the S'Ûhools, 28,149,- 
increase, 1,088, (as agains,t an increase of 250 in 18,69). 


. 
VI. TABLE 'F.
Rm[AX CATHOLIC SFPARATE SCHOOLS I
 1870. 


1. The num'ber of Romoan Catholic Se'Parate S.chools is 163,-decrease during the 
year, 2. 


2. Receipts.-The amount apportioned and paid by the Ohief Superintendent from 
the Legislative Gront to Separate Sch-ooll8, .&ec-ording to average attendance, as com- 
pared witlh that at the Public Schools in the same :Uunicipalities, was $8,90'6,-increase, 
$176. The amount appor.tÏoned and paid for bhe purøhase of 11aps, P,rize Books and 
Libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum beipg p.rovidEd from local sources, 
"as $6S3,-increase, $207. The amount o-f S<:.'ho-ol RatEs from the Supporters of Selparate 
Sichools, was $31,84:i,-increase, $402. The amount su1b.scribed by Su'pporters of Separ- 
ate 80hools, and froon other souflces, "as $lí,065,-increase, $962. Total amount 
received !rom all sources was $58,500,-inc.rease, $1,749. 


3. E.rpenditures.-For payment of Teachers, $41,73'8,-increase, $3,109; for :\laps, 
Prize Books and Libraries, $1,'i'66,-increase, $327; ,for -other School purposes, $14,994, 
--dec1rease, 1,0688. 
4. Pupils.--fThe number of Pupils Teported ,as attending the Separate Schools, was 
20,652,-decrease, 34. Average attendance, 10,035,-increase, 1,'i04. 


5. The wlhole num.ber of Teac.he>rs elIIljployed in the Separate SChools, was 236,- 
increase, 8; male Teaehers, 96,-decrease, 8; female Teachers, 140,-increase, 16. 
Teacihers of ReUgious Orders, male, 25,-de-crease, 5; f.emale, 58,-increase, 15. 


6. The same Ta;ble shows the Ib
anC'hes. taugfut in the Soaparate Schools, and the 
numiber of Pupils in each braneh; also the num;ber of SchoQ.Js uEing Mo3Jps, Apparatus 
and Black-'boards. 


General Remarks.-1. It is pro'Per for me to repeat the remark, that tlhe Public 
Schools 'Of Ontario are Xon-denominational. Equal/protection is secured to and enjoyed 
by every Religious Persuasion. 
-o child is com.pelled to recei'Ve Religious Instruction, 
or attend any Religious Exer'ci5e, or Reading, oag.ainst the wishes of his Parents, or 
Guardians, expressed in Writing. I have known no instance of proselytism in the 
Public SC1hoO'ls, nor have I received, during the year, a single cQlm'Pl'aint of interference 
wibh Religious rights so fully secured 'by Lww. 


2. Accord-ing to t'he returns of the ReUgi-oou'8 DenOlIIlin3ltions of Teachen:, as given 
in Tæble C, and noted' above, the numiber of Roman CatihoUc Teachers of the Common 
Schools is 592, of whom 236 are Teachers in Separate Schools. 'I'here were, therefore, 
356, (increase during the year, 18), Roman Catholic TealChers em:ployed in. tihe :!'\on- 
denominational Public Schools,-an illu&trative proof of the aJbsence of exdusivene
 
in the local, as well as ExecuU.ve, administratUon of the Sc'hool System, and .for which, 
d'id tlhe feeling exiEt, a plea might ;00 mad-e ún the g.roound that general Ip.rovision has 
been made for RO'Illan Catholic Separate Schools. I may also observe that, Mcof'diL6' 
to t:he last Genera.J Census, there were 464,315 c.hildren in Ontario between the ages o.f 
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five and sixteen years. Of these, according to the proportion of Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, at least 70,000 must be as'Sl1l11Ed to be .t.he c'hildren of .Roman Catholic Parents. 
Of these 70,000 Roman Cabhalic children, only 20,652, (not one-third of the Raman 
Oat:ho1ic Sc'hvol p'01JlUlation), attend the Separate Scho'Ols; the OIbher two-thirds, (all'Ow- 
ing -even 10,000 as not attending any Sch'Ool), attend t.ihe puiblic Sch'O'Ols, in wlhich no 
leEs t:han 356 Roman Cat,hoIic Teachers are eII1Jployed; and yet not a .c'Or.mplainlt has 
been made af even an attempt at pr'Oselytism, 'Or inteflferenee with Religious rights, 

uaranteed by Law. 


VII. TABLE G.
GRAMl\rAR (N'OW HIGH) SCHooI.S. RECEIPTS AXD EXPEXDITURES, PuPILS, 
FEES, OR FREE SCHOOLS IX 1870. 


Receipts.-The arrn.ount 'Of 'balances fr'Om the prelCeding year, (that is, of maneys n'Ot 
paid out by the 31st necemiber, 18'69), was $11,590,-increase, $1,5Û'&. T'he amvunt 
of Legislative Grant for the Salaries 'Of 'Teaclhers, was $54,695,-illicrease, $2,592. The 
am'Ount of Legisl,ative Grant apporti'Oned for :\laps, Prize B'O,'Oks, etcetera, was $1,348,- 
increaEe, $558. Tlhe amount of :\1unidpal Grants in SJup;p'O-rt of Grammar Sch''Ools, .was 
$43,597,
in('rease, $.8,193,. '.r.he amount of Pu.pils' Fees, 'mas $19,37'5, increase, $2,451. 
Balances v,f tlhe preceding year and 'Other sources, $15,000,,-increase, $4,211. T'Otal 
Receipts, $145,607,-incre-ase, $19,514. 


Expencliturcs.---IFor Salaries of :\1asters and Teachers, $105,15.3,-increase, $8,143; 
f'Or Building. Reruts and Repairs, $20,390,-increase, $13,On; f'Or Fuel, Hoo.kE, and c'On- 
tingencies, $8,648,
incre,ase, $425; for :\'I,a.ps. Prize B'Ooks, Ajpparatus, and Li,braries, 
$3,374,-increase, $1,482. Tatal Exp.end-iture for the year 1870, $137,566,-increase, 
$23,063. Balances 'Of IIllnne')'s n'Ot paid 'Out at the enrd 'Of tIDe year, $8,0041,
decre'ase. 
$3,549. 


Number of G-ramnwr Scllo01s, 101,-n.o increase. 


Number of Pupils, 7,351,-incr'ease, 743, a large propartionate increase. 


VIII. TABLE H.
NuMBER OF PUPILS IN THF. VARIOUS BRA
THES, AXD :\>IISCELLA
EOUS 
IXFORMATIO
 IN 1870. 


'This Ta!ble E'h'Ows !b'Oth the sulbjects taught and the nU'illlber of Pupils in suclh s,ubjects 
in eooh of the 1001 Grammar Schools, the names, University Degree, or Certificate of the 
Head ::\1,asters, and number of Tea,clhers elIn.plo'yed in each SClho'Ol. 


IX. TABLE I.
:\1ETEOR'OLOGI(,AL OBSERYATI'O
S IN 1870. 


Of late years the vractical value of the science 'Of 
leteorol'Ogy !has 'been recognized 
by all civilized G'Overnments, and: Systems of Sim.uJt.aneous o.bser'Vations have been 
widely estab UsIh ed, the results of which iIIlUEt tend t'O elucidate the laws w'hilC'h cantrol 
the .Æt'illos,pheric Pihenomena. The recent estalbliS'hment of the St'OI'lIIl Signal Office at 
Washingt'On, and its extensi'On t'O this pro.vinee, show the great importance of :\leteor- 
ol'Ogical Observations. The daily WeathEr Reports, and the .. Probabilities" f'Ounded 
an the Observations, have been m'Ost valuable, inEtructive and interesting. The s
rstern 
of .. Drum Signals" estoa,blished 'On the Englislh Coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, 
although n'Ot appreciated at first, /have ,bec'Ome a neJCEssity, and', under t,he good Pr'Ov- 
idence 'Of Gad, have been the means o,f averting great destructi'On of Hfe and pr'Operty. 
Tlhe same Admiral, \\!hen head 'Of the Meteorological Office in England, thus referred 
t'O the importance 01' -returns 'Orf TNllIperature, and the es.pedal need of OIb
er'Vations in 
BritiE'h Ameri.øa:- u TaJbles orf the mean Temperature of t,he Air in tlhe year, and in the 
different months and seas'Ons 'Of ,the year, at albove 'One tlh'Ousand Stati'Ons 'On the Globe, 
have recently been c'Omputed !by Profess'O,r D'Ové, and published under the auspices of 
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the Royal Aoo:delIIll)' of Sciences at Ber1in. This Iw,ork, which is a true model of the 
method in which a great body olf 
reteorologi.cal facts, collected ,by different Observers 
and at different times, should be ibroug:ht together and co-ordinated, haE courInced, as 
is weB knOfWn, to condusions of very cODsidEfable importance in the-ir !bearing on 
Climatology, and on the .general laws of the distribution Otf (Heat on the surface ()If the 
Globe." In re
ard to land Stations, Profess'or Dové',s 'Tables 'ha've s'hewn -that d'aiÌa are 
still pressingly required from t'he British Xorth American POEsessi-ofiS intermediate 
between the Stations of the Arctic Expeditions and those of the United State.s; and that 
the defidency extends across the whole North A;merican Continent in those latitudes, 
from the Atlantic to the P8!Cific. 
The Grammar School System secures the continuous residence of a class of men, at 
different points, w'ho are I\\-,ell qualified by education to ,perform bhe work of Observa- 
tion, and the Law authorizes the establishment and maintenanlCe of a limited numlber 
o.f Stations, selected Ibl)' uhe Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of His 
ExceHency the Lieutenant-Governor, at "hkih daily O:bservations are taken of Baro- 
metric pressure, Tem,perat.ure of the Air, TenEion oof Vapour, HUlmidity of the Air, dire.c- 
tion and velocity of the 'Wind, ammmt of Cloudiness, Rain, Snow, Auroras, and other 
meteoric ,phenomena. Tohe Observations are taken at 7 a.m., 1 .p.m., and 9 p..m. The 
Instruments used boave !been subjected' to t11e proper tests. Full abstracts of the daily 
Records are sent to the Education Office monthly, in addition to a weekly Report on 
certain Observations, whkh is prepared for puiblication in any local newspaper the 
Observer may select. Abstracts of the Results f-or eacih month are regul,arly ,pu'hlished 
in the Jounal of Education, and the Observers' Relp-orts, after strict examination, are 
arranged -and ,preserved for further investigations. 
In my Re.port of 1867, the results o.f most of the ObEervations were presented in 
the form of S-YJ1chronous Curve.s, but as the expense p.roved an o'bjection, a s.yno,psis is 
now given in figures. For the same reason the important notes of the Olbservers are 
omittoo. 
I have pleasure in adding that the Observe'rE are discharging :their duties with 
fidelity, and tihat t:Jhrou@h their exertions the materials for investi
ting the Climatology 
of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X. TABLE K.-PRonxcIAL NOR
IAL AXD 
fODEL SCHOOLS, 1870. 


T'he recent County EXaàIlinations throughout the Province have demonstrated the 
great value and usefulness of the Normal School. Everyone of its Students who were 
examined has a-cquitted himself well. The recent appointments of Do.ctor Carlyle and 
::Vlr. T1homas Kirkland to 
Iasterships in the Nor:mal School will c-ontrilbute Etill more 
to its efficiency and value. Aß t'he successor af Doctor San.gster, the Reverend' Doctor 
Davies, the new Principal, will be able effectually to sustain the high reputation ',\'hk'h 
the Institution has acquirEd throughout the C-ountry. The whole system ,has been od: 
late years brought to a degree of thorougrhneEs and practica1 -effi.ciency, even in its 
minutest details, tlhat I 'have not witnessed in any other Estalblislhments of the kind. 
The 'Standard -of adlmission to the Normal School -has been rais-ed much rubove that o'f 
former years, and, therefore, the Entrance Examination, (which is always in writing), 
has been made increasingly severe; yet the ap.pIicationE for admiSision during the present 
Session, (Aug,ust, 1871), have been 198, (larger than for some years), and the failures 
in Examination have 'been 13,----ùI1lltc.h less ,propnrtionally .tlhan at the commencement 
of previous Sessions. Upwards of 90 of those admitted have been Teachers. The 
establishment of the third Mastership, with a view to give greater prominence to the 
subject of X'atural Science, will Ihave a most Ibeneficial and salutary effect upon the 
introduction and teaching of. those su:bjects in our Public Sc'hools as r-equired .by the 
new SCihool Act. Tohe a'pplications now on the Books for adJmission to the 
rodel Sic.hools, 
above what can :tJe entErtainEd, are upward'S of 600. The new]'y enlarged BuiMings for 
these Schools "ill not onlY relieve us o.f thil;: prEssure, but ." ill add greatly to the 
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plractical character 
nd efficiency of these Sehools of practice in the Xormal School 
Course. 
Table K rontains three aJhstracts, the first of '\y!hkh gives the gross number of 
a,pplications, the number t'hat 
ad been Teachers !before entering t,he Xormal School, 
attendance od' Teaohers-in-training, Oertificates, and other particul'an: respecting tihem 
during the twenty-one years' existence of trhe Xonmal S.chool; the second aibstract gives 
the Counties whence Students have 'Come; and' bhe third gives the Religious Persuasions 
O'f the Students. 
The Ta1ble shows that of the 6,069 admitted to the 
orilllal SehooI. (out of 6,736 
a.pplications), 2,992 of th.em nad been Teachers; and of those admitted, 3,129 were 
males, and 2,940 were f,emales. Of the 3,129 male Candidates admitted, 2,0-88 of them 
had been Teac'hers; of ,the 2,940 female Cand'idates admitted, 904 of them had been 
Teachers. Thoe number admitted the first SEssion of 1870 ,was 159, the sec-ond SeEsion, 
173,-total, 332,-of whO'm 220 attended 
oth Sess-ions-. Of the wlhole number admitted, 
137 "'-'ere males, and 195 .females. Of the male Stud'ents admitted, 87 ba.d ,been Teachers; 
of the female Students admitted, 58 :had !been Teoachers. 
,I think it necessary :here to repeat the explanatio.ns whkh 1 .ha:ve heretofore given 
reE.pecting the objects and, offic-e,s -of the 
oflmal and l\lodel S'Ch'Ools:- 
T'he Normal and Model Schools were not dEsigned to educate young persons, but to 
train Teachefls, both t:heoretically and practically, for conducting Sc:ho'Ols th.roughout 
the Province. in Cities and Towns as well as Townshi.ps. T,hey are not 'constitutEd, as 
are most of the Xormal Schools in iboth Europe and America, to irnrpart the preliminary 
education requisite f'Or teaching. That preparatory education is supposed to have been 
attained in the ordinary public, or private, Schools. The 'Entrance Examination to 
the 
ormal S'cho,?l requires tlhis. T'he Ü'bject of the Xormal and ::\10 del S.chools is, 
there,fore, to do for the Teaohers what an ap.prenticE'SIhip does f-or the :\lechanic, the 
Artist, the Physician, the Lawyer,-to teach him theoretically and practically how to 
do the work of ,his profession. No induCtements are held out to aruy one to apply .for 
adlmission to the No IlIDIa I HC'hool, except that oJ quaUfying himself, or herself, for the 
professi-on of teaClhing; nor are any admitted exc'ept those "lho, in writing, declar,e their 
intention to IpUrEue the p.roLession of teaching, and that their oIbject in eoming to the 
Normal School is to better qualitfy themselvEs f'Or their profeSlSion..-a declaration similar 
to tihat w'hiCih is required for admission to Xormal S.cho'Ûls in other Countries:. Xor is 
any Candid'ate admitted without passing an Entrance Examination in writing, equal 
to what is required for any ord'inary Second-class Certificate by a County Board. 

o argumentation is any longer required to justify the estabIiEihrrnent and opera- 
tions of 
ormal Schools. Tthe exp,erience and pra.cti.ce of all educating Countries. have 
esta'bliS'hed their necEssity and importance. The 'wonder now is, that 'Wlhile no one 
thinks of bein.g a Printer, a Painter, or Shoemaker, etcetera, without first le
rnipg the 
Trade, Persons ,have undertaken the most difficult and important of all Trades, or Pro- 
fessions,-that which develo.pf mind and forms eharacter,-without any p.reparation for 
it. The demand for Teaohers trained in the 
ormal and :\10 del SClhools, and their 
success is the best proof of the high a.ppreciation of the value of their services by the 
Country. Of course no amount of .culture 'Can supply the "oant of natral good sense 
and abilities; but training and culture dOUible the ,power of natural endowments, and 
Oftf'll give to them all thoeir efficiency. 
The Model Schools, (one for Boys and the other for GirIE), formerly limited to 150 
Pup.i]s each, wiII, when the enl
J"'gement o.f the Buildingß is completed, adlmit of 100 
additional PUipiIs each. The Pupils admitted are now required to ,pay Two dollars per 
month, while the Public SC'hools of the City are Free. These 'Schools are appendages 
to the Xormal School, and are each under the immediate c'harge of Teachers who have 
'been trained in the .Normal Scihool, and are overseen and ins,peded by the Principal 
and l\J.asters Ûlf the Normal S'Ûhool. They at length teach therrnselves, aE Assis'bants, 
under ule observation and instruction of the Teachers of the School, who also make 
notes, and report from day to day the attention, aptitude, pÛlwer of explaining. govern- 
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ing, commanding attelltion, etc :rera. The Principal of the Normal School includes in his 
instructions a serief of Lectures on 'School Governrrneni, tea-ching, etcetera; and Doctor 
Hoægins, the Deputy Superintendent of Ed'uration, (a Mem!ber of the 'Bar), delivers a 
s'hort Course of Lectures to t'he Xormal Sohool Students on the School L8iw, and their' 
duties and modes of ,proceeding respecting it. 


XI. TARLE L.-OTHER EDUCATIONAL IXSTITPTIOXS. 1870. 


As the Public and HigJh Schools are only a part of our oo'Uoational agencie,s, the 
Private Schools, Academies and Colleges ID'Ust be considered in order to form a correct 
idea ö,f the ftate and progroess of Education in this Province. Talble L contains an 
abstract ()if the information collected respecting these Institutions. As the infoI'llllation 
is o.btained .and given voluntarily, it can onl;y tbe retgarded as an approximation to 
accuracy, anè. of course, very much .below the 'real facts. Accor,ding to the inforuuation 
Otbtained, there are 16 Colleges, (some o'f them possessing University p'Üwers), wit'h 
1,930 Students; 284 Academies and Private Schools,---lÏllocrease, 5,-with 6,562 Puplis,- 
increase, 170; ,which íwere ke.pt open 11 months, and employed 373 Teaohers,-increase. 
21. ".Dotal Students and Pupils, 8,492,-increase, 470. 


XII. TABLE 
1.---&REE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1870. 


1. This Tralble contains three Statements; first, of the M'unicipa1ities whkh have been 
sutyplied with Libraries, or additions, during the year, and the value and nurrnlber of 
Volumes to eaClh; second, the Counties to 'which LiibrariEE 'have been sUP'Plied d'uring the 
past and for:mer years, and the value and numlber of Volumes, and also of other Public 
LLbraries; third, t!he n-umlber and subjects of Volumes w,hich have been .furnished, as 
Libraries and Prize Books, to the several Counties each year since the commencement, 
in 1853, of this branch of the School SystEIID. 


2.-Statement No. 1.-The amount expendoed in eftablishing and increasing the 
LiJbraries Ls $3,3!ì5,--decrease, $1,2 1 60,-otf wlhkh one
half has been provided from local 
sources. The numib-er of Volumes supplied is 5,02-t,-Id'ecrease, 1,404, which is more 
than made u.p .by the increas,e of 60,00.0 in the Nurrnber of Books, as Prizes, sent out. 
3.
Statement No. 2.-'The value of Pulblic Free Li,braries furnis:hed to the end of 
1870 \\ as $135,525,-increase, $3,3-95. TIlle numlber of Librarief, exclusive ()of subdivisions, 
1,146,-increase, 39. The number of Volumes in these LilbrarieS' ;was 239,062,-increase, 
5,024. 


Sunday School Libraries reported, 2,433, increase, 160. The -numlber of Volumes in 
these Li,braries was 345,855,-increase, 10,870. 


Other Public Libraries reporte-d, 389,-increase, 4. Tihe number of V'Ülumes.in these 
Libraries was 174,441,-increase, 404. 


The total nU11l,ber of Public Libraries in Ontario is 3,9.68,-increase, 203. The total 
of the number ()of Volumes in these Li,braries is 759,358,-increase during the year, 
16,298 Volumes. 


4.-1Ståtemerzt No. 8.-T'his important Statement contains the number an.d cla's,sifica- 
tion of Public Lübraries and Prize Books which have ,been sent out ,from the Depository 
of the De.partment from 1853 to 1870 inclusive. The total numÕÌJer of Volurrnes for Public 
Free Lilbrarief sent out, 242,672. 'The classi.fication of thoese Hooks is as follo'w'S:- 
History, 42,193; Zoology and Physiology, 15,275; Botany, 2,811; Pihenomena, 6,108; 
Physical Sdence, 4,772; Geology, 2,077; Nátural Philosophy and ManUifactures, 13,152; 
Chemistry, 1,540; Agricultural Chemistry, 794; Practi'cal Agriculture, 9,592; Literature, 
23,272; Voyages, 2'0,989; Biography, 27,977; Tales and Sketches, Practical -Life, 68,153; 
Fiction, 1,0'15; Teachers' Library, 2,952. Total number of Prize Books sent out, 503,449. 
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Grand total of Library and Prize Books, (including, but not included in the 31bove, 
14,379 Volumes sent to Mechanics' Institutes and Sunday SClhools, paid for wholly from 
local sources), 759,884. 


5. In regard to the Free Piub1ic Libraries, it may be proper to repeat the explana- 
tion tJhat these ,Libraries are managed \by Local l\Iunicipal Councils and S.chool Trustees, 
(chiefly by the latter), under Regulations prepared according to Law by the Council of 
PubLic Instruction. The Books are procured ,by the Education D'epartment, from Pub- 
lishers !both in Europe and America, at as 'low 
prices for cash as possible; and a carefully 
prepared classifipd Catalogme of about 4,0'010 Works, (which, after examination, have been 
approved by the Council of Public Instruction), is printed, and sent to the Trustees of 
each School Section, and the Council of each Municipality. From this select and 
comprehensive Catalogue the local Municipal and School Authorities desir{)us of estab- 
lishing and increas.ing a Libra,ry select sUich works as tJhey think proper, or request the 
Department to do so for them, and receive from the Department not only the Books 
at ,prices about from twenty-five to thirty per ,cent. c.heaper than the ordinary retail 
prices, IblUt an Apportionment in Books of one hundred per cent. upon the amount which 
they provide for the purchase of such Books. None of these Works are disposed of to 
any private parties, except Teachers and School Inspectors, for their Professional use; 
and tÙle rule is not to keep a large su,pply of anyone work on hand, so as to prevent 
the aocumulation of Stook, and to add to the Catalogue yearly new and useful Books 
which are constantly issuing from the Eur{)p:ean and American Press. There is also 
kept in the Department a record of every' Public Li'brary, and of the Books !Which have 
been furnished for it, so that additions can be made to such Libra
ies without liability 
to send second copies of tlhe same Books. 


XIII. TABLF. N.-SUMMARY OF THE MAPS, ApPARATUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS SUPPLIED '1'0 THE 
COUNTIES, CITIES, Tow
s AND VILLAGES DURIXG THE YEAR 1870. 


1. The amount eXipended in supplying Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books for th3 
Schools, was, $ 28,81{}---'increase, $4,345. The one-half of this sum was provided voluIl- 
tarily from local SOiUflceS; ,in al'l cases the Books, or articles, are ap,plied for and fifty 
per cent. of the value paid for by the parties cOIlicerned before being sent. The number 
of Maps of the V/orld sent out was 136; of Europe, 221; of Asia, 185; of Africa, 164; 
olr America, 18o,; of British North America and Canada, 238; of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 188; of Single Hemispheres, 153; of Scriptural and Classi'cal, 135; of other 
Charts and Maps, 269; of Glohes, 1109; of sets of Apparatus, 62; of other iplieces of School 
A'PIparatus, 612; of Historkal and other Lessons, ,in sheets, 5,880L Number of Volumes 
of Prize Bool{s, 6(J,6'55, 
2. It may be proper to repeat that the 
Iap, Apparatus, and Prize Book 'branch of 
the School System was not estaJblished till 11855. From that time to the end of 1870, the 
amount expended for Maps, Apparatus, and iPrize Books, (not inc1udhìg Pulblic Libraries), 
was $29'3,043, one-half of which has been prov-ided from local sournes, from which all 
applications have been made. The number of Maps of the Wor.ld furnished is 2,451; of 
Europe, 3,822; of Asia, 3,086; of A1frica, 2,851; of America, 3,231; of British North 
Amerlica and Canada, 3,593; of Great B
itain and Ireland, 3,688; of Single Hemispheres, 
2,548; of 'Classical and Scr:
ptural Maps, 2,628; other Maps and Charts, 5,444; Globes, 
1,942; sets 0If Apparatus, 411; single artides of School AJpparatus, 14,615; Historical 
and other Lessons in sheets, 154,212; Volumes of Prize Books, 500,449. 
I here rEWeat the explanatioons whi.oh I have heretofoTe given of this 'bran-ch of the 
Department: 


II The Maps. Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus sent out by the Depart- 
ment, apportioning one hundred per -cent. ulpon whatever sum, or sums, are provided 
firom local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better exeouted, 
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and at lower prices, than imported articles of the same kind. The Globes and Maps 
manufactured, (even in the material), in Canada, contains the latest discoveries of 
Voyagers and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are Tellurians, Meohan- 
ical. Powers. Numeral Frames, Geometrtical Forms, etcetera. All this has been done by 
employing competitive private skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the 
Manufacturers with the 'Copies and Models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles 
when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging them to 
manufacture and dispose of these articles themselves to any private parties desiring 
tnem, as the Department supplies them only to Municipal and School .&uthorities. In 
this way, new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical and artistical skill 
and enterprise are encouraged, and many 31ids to School and domestic instruction, here- 
tofore unknown among us, or only attainable in particular cases with difficulty, and at 
great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private families, as well as to 
Municipal authorities all over the Country. It is also worthy of remark, that this 
im.portant branch of the Education Department is self-supporting. All the expensl)s 
of it are reckoned in the Cost of the artic'le and Books procured, so that it does not 
cost either the Publ1c Revenue, or School Fund, a penny, ,beyond what is apportioned to 
the Municipalities and School Sections proViiding a lIke sum, or sums, for the purchase 
of' Books, Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus. I know of no other 
instance, in either the United States, or in Europe, of a ,branch of a Public Depart- 
ment of this kind, conferring so great a benefit upon the Public, and without adèing 
to the public expense:' 
The following Tables wtll also be found of much interest in connection with this 
part of our Sch'ool System. 


TABLE SHEWING THE VALUE OF ARnCLES SENT OUT FROM THE EDUCATIO
AL DEPOSITORY 
DURING THE YEARS 1851 'I"O 187.0, INCLUSIVE. 


.Articles on which the 100 per cent. Articles sold at Total Talue of 
has been apportioned from the Catalogue prices Library, Prize and 
Legislative Grant. without any School Books, 
Year. apportionment Maps and 
Public School I Maps. Apparatus from the Apparatus 
Library Books. and Prize Books. Legislative Grant, despatched. 
1851 ....... . . . . .......... . . . . . . . . . . $1,414 00 $1,414 ()() 
1862 ........... .......... . . . . . . . . . . 2,981 00 2,981 00 
1853 ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .......... 4,233 00 4,233 00 
1854 ........... $51,376 00 . . . . . . . . . . 5,514 00 56 . 890 ()() 
1855 ........... 9,947 00 M ,655 00 4,389 00 18,991 00 
1856........... 7,205 00 9,320 00 5,726 00 22.251 ()() 
1857 ........... 16,200 00 18,118 00 6,452 00 40,770 00 
1858 ........... 3,982 00 11,810 00 6,972 00 22,764 00 
1859 ........... 5,805 00 11,905 00 6,679 00 24,389 00 
1860 ... . . . . . . . . 5,289 00 16,832 00 6,416 00 27,537 00 
1861 ........... 4,084 00 16,251 00 4,894 00 25,229 00 
1862 ... .. . .. . . . 3,2ïa 00 16,194 00 4,844 00 24,311 00 
1863 ........... 4,022 00 15,887 00 3,461 00 23,370 00 
1864 ,.......... 1,931 00 17,260 00 4,45-1 00 23,645 00 
1865 ........... 2,400 00 20,224 00 3,818 00 26.442 00 
1866 ........... 4,375 00 27 , 114 00 4,172 00 35.661 00 
1867 ........... 3,40-1 00 28,270 00 7,419 00 39,093 00 
1868 ........... 4.420 00 25,923 00 4,793 00 35,136 00 
1869 ... . . . . . . . . 4.H55 00 24,475 00 5,678 00 34,808 00 
1870 ... . . . , . . . . 3 . 3
Jß 00 28,810 00 6,175 00 38,381 00 
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BOOK IMPo.RTS INTO. ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 


The following Statistical Table has been co.mpiled fro.m the "Trade and Navigatio.n 
Returns" for the year specified, showing the gross value o.f Boo.ks, (not Maps, or School 
Apparatus), Impo.rted Into. Ontario. and Quebec. 


i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Value of Books Value of Books Total value of Proportion 
Year. entered at Ports in entered at Ports in Books imported imp0rled for the 
the Province of I the Province of into the two Education Depart- 
Quebec, Ontario. Provinces. ment of Ontario. 
18.'í0 ........... $101,880 00 $141,700 00 $243,580 00 $ 84 00 
1851 ........... 120,700 00 171 ,732 00 292,432 00 6,296 00 
1852 ........... 141,176 00 15!J,268 00 S!10,444 00 1,288 00 
1853 ........... 158,710 00 254,270 00 412,980 00 22,764 00 
1854 ........... 171,452 00 307,808 00 479,260 00 44,060 ()() 
1855 ... . . . . . . . . 194,356 00 338,792 00 633,148 00 25,624 ()() 
1856 ,.......... 208,636 00 427,992 00 636,628 00 10,208 00 
1857 ........... 22-1,400 00 309,172 00 533,572 00 16,028 00 
1858 ........... 171,255 00 191,942 00 363,197 00 10,692 00 
1859 ........... 139.057 00 184,304 00 323,361 00 6,608 00 
1860 ........... 155.60-1 00 252,504 00 408,108 00 8,846 00 
1861 ........... 1
5,612 00 344,621 00 530,233 00 7,782 00 
1862 ........... 183,987 00 249,234 00 433,221 00 7 ,800 ()() 
1863 ... . . . . . . . . 184,652 00 276,673 00 461,325 00 4,085 00 
of 1864 . .. . ... 93,308 00 127,233 00 220,541 00 4,668 ()() 
864-1865... .... 189,3
6 00 200,30-1 00 389,690 00 9,522 00 
865-1866... .... 222,559 00 247,749 00 470,308 00 14,749 00 
866-1867. .. . .. . 233,837 00 273,615 00 507,452 00 20,743 00 
867-1868....... 224,5R2 00 254,048 00 418,630 00 12,374 00 
S68-1869. .. . ... 278,914 00 373,758 00 652,672 00 11,874 00 
869-1870. . . . . . . 220,371 00 351,171 00 571 , 542 00 13,019 00 


XlV. TABLE O.-SrPERAXXUATED A
D 'VORX-o.UT TEACHERS OF PrßLlC SCHOOLS.* 


1. This Table s'hows the age and s.erV'ice of each Penslo.ner, and tJhe amount which he 
receives. The system, acco.rding to which aid is given to. worn-out' Public School 
Teachers, is as follows :-In ] 853 the Legislature appro.priated $2,OrOlO, which it after- 
wards -increased to. $4,000 per annum, dill a.id 'Of SuperannuaJted, or worn o.ut, Public 
School Te3.chers. The allowance oonnot exceed $6 3JD 1 nu!3:11'Y fOT each year the Recipient 
has 1aught School in Ontar'ÍO. IDach Redpderut must pay a siU'bscriptJion to the Fund 
o.f $4 for the current ye-rur, and $5 for each yelar si,nee 18'54 if he has not p.aid his $4 
any year; nor 'can any Teacher share in the fund unless he pays annually at that rate, 
co.mmencing .at .the Hme of his ibegÏJ11nin.g to tea
h, or W1ith 1854, (when the system was 
established), if he ,began to. teach bf'fore that time. When a Teacher o.mits h.is Annu!il 
&uhscri'Ptiolll, he must pay rut .-the mte of $5 for that 
ar, in order to be entitled to 
share in the Fund when worn o.ut. 'Yhen the fund Is not sufficient, (as it never haø 
been Slince ,the first y'elWr o-f its adminisrtration), 10 .pay eoch PenS'Ïone,r the full amount 
'PeTmitted by Law, d:t is then divided among Ithe Claima'Illts aecol'ding to the number of 
years eaoh one has taught. To secure equality, eaûh claimant is 'Paid In full the first 
year, less the l3JIllounrt of his sub.slCriptiOons required by Law to be pañd. 
2. lit appears from .-the Talble thait 256 have been admitted 'to receive aid, of whom 
125 have died, have not Ibeen hea,rd from, 0'1' ;have resumed ,teacMng, or have withdrnrwn 
from the F'und ibefoTe, or during, .the yea-r 1870, the lamO'lllllrt of their sulmcriptio'Ils havJ'I},g 
been returned to them. 


*Note.-I have fully discussed the pr-yisions of the new law on this subject in a sub- 
sequent part of my Report. 
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3. The average age of each Pensioner dn 1870 was 68 years; the average length of 
time of service ,in OIJ.J1:Jario was 2,1 years. No ,time is allowed ApiPlieamts except that 
which .has Ibeen s'penlt lin .teaching a Public School in Orutarrio, ,although ,their having 
taught School many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or the British Provinces, haa 
induced the CounciJ, i'n some :instances, to admi!t apvltic.a'Dits It'Û the lIiSlt of worn
out Public 
Sch'O'OI Teache-rs atter teaohing ollily a few years dn thiis Provilnce, which would not have 
been done had the Candidate taught, aJ.togEithetl', only a few YeaJfS of his life. 
4. My Report lin farmer years corutalilned the namæ of ,the paI'lties 'On whose testi- 
mony the a-pplicaJti'Ûn tin f1egard to each case w,as gmnted, tog,etheT with the Coumty of 
each PensiOiner's r
lidenc-e. Th'at par.t 'Of the T.aible haJS ibeen 'OiIllJirtJted in my last Reporrt:.s 
to s.ave the expemse IQf 'printing, t:hoUtg.h !the record 1s !preserved 
'Il the DepaJritmenJt 
for reference, if occaSii<J1!1 require. 


XV. TABLE P.-EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1870. 


This Table exhibits, in la single -page, the number of EduoaJtd'onal InstItUJtioill8 of 
every kind, as far as I have been aJble to get returns, ,the numbeT of Students am.d 
PupHs aUcnd'ing them, and ,the amount expended il11 ,thelir suppo.rt. The whole 'Ilumìber 
of thelse InstitwtÏtons in 1870 Wtas 4,970,-increase 47; the whole number of Students amd 
Pupils attønding .them was 459,161,-increase, 11..001; Ithe rtJotal amolUnt ex'p.end'ed fOT 
all E'oducatiomlal purposes was $2,173,711,-increase, $113,927. The toual amount avail- 
able for educa.t:liona] puriposes was $2,414,0 56,--.jncfiel8.S'e, $1-40,152. 


XVI. TABLE Q.-GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
ONTARIO, FROM 1842 TO 1869 INCLUSIVE. 


It is only by CO'Illparling the numbe'r and chaJrt8JOter <Jf Eduoa'tJiona:1 InstitultioI18 at 
different(: periods, the number 'Of Pupils wttending them, ,amid /the sums of money provñdød 
and expended 
or their lS.uPiPort, that we cam form a COfI'letCIt Mea olf ,the educa:tiolll.a;1 
.progress of a Country. The statistics for such comparisons should 'be kept constantly 
before .the public mind to !pl'everut erroneous a'Ild 'injurdorus imp retSSii:o ns, amd to animate 
to efforts of furrther rand higher adv.ancement. 
CongratulaJtiOIls have often been ex'pressed rut the gI'lOOlt improv'ements which have 
been made in an of OUT Institutions of EducM.jon, in regard both to' the su.bjeots and 
methods of teachiing, as in the '3!OCommodJatJions and faciJJiities of ÏJnt3truct.ion; also in the 
number of our EduorutJionral Institutions, ,iiD aJtt:enwlIwe upon them, and in the prov,ision 
for their sup,port But it is only by analyzing and romparing the statistics conta.ined 
in Ta,ble Q that a CIOrrect and full impression can be formed of what has been accom- 
plished educationally in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take a few items as 
examples. From 1848 to 1870 the number of Public Schools has ,been increased from 
2,800 to 4,403, and the number of Pupils attending them from 130,739 to 42 1 1,866. The 
amount provided for the support <Jf Public Schools has been increased since J.848 from 
$344,276 to $1,222,681, :besides rbhe amount 'Provided for the ;purchase, erection, 'f'evairs 
of School Houl:)es. etcetera, ()of which there are no Reports earlier than 185 1 0.. but which 
a.t that time a'll1oUlll'ÌJetd .to 'Ollllly $56,756, but which Ii'll 1870 amo'llruted to $489,380,- 
making the aggregate for Public School purposes in 1870, $1,7112,0'61. Then the numlber 
of Free S
hools since 1850 has increased fr'Om 2'52 'Ì'O 4,244; to whiitch a:re to be added 
the Normal and Model Schools, the system of uniform Text Books, Maps, Globes, 
Apparatus, (of d'Oanestic manufac'tJu.re), Prdze Books and Public LilbTaries. 


XVII. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUl\I. 


NOltJhting is more 1mportarut .t:lhtat that a'll esrtJabislÌlment odes.igned especiaHy to be the 
Institution of !the people lat liarge,-to 'provide for them Teachers, Appæra;tus, :uibrari'es, 
and every pogsible agency of instruction,-should, in all its parts and ap:pendages, be 
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such as the people Clan conltemp.l'aite with TeSipect and satisf,a1ct-ion, 'and viSlirt with 
pleasure a'Ild ,profit. Whrll'e the Schools have beEIll eS'talblished, land tare so conducted 
as to JeaNe 'lilolthing to be dEsired i,n regard to theJk ch.æraJCoteir and effic.iency, the accom- 
opany.iillg ,agenclies fQT !the agre.etalble rund subs'vantJilal impr(Jvelffienrt of all c1ass.e.s of 
Stud'ents and Puplls, alIld 1Jolr the useful entertai-nme:rut of 'IllUmelroU's VisHors frolm 
var.ious parts of 1:ihe Counltry, t8.S weIll as ma:ny from wbf1oa:d, !have 'bee.n renderEd as 
attractive anld complete as the ]limited means furnislb.ød Wioud !pel'1milt. Such are the 
objoots of the ÐduootiolIllal Mus.eu'ffi. 
The EdUiClaltÏ'om.a1 Museum d:s foundte'd a.fter .the ex'ample 'Of 'What has Ibeen done by 
the Imperial Govelrilliment as part of the System of PiO'pU'1aJr Eduooti1on,-regardin.g the 
indtirect, as scarcely second'all'Y to the ddre!Ct, meoa'llS of form'ing the tJasrte and cbJarlaJc.ter 
of the people. 
It oo,nsists of a C'o'llecti.on -of IScbJool A'P'Paraltus f.or PubUc and High S'ChooJs, of 
Models of Agricu1tu.ri8JI and oIbheT Implements, (Jf specimens of 1lhe NaJtur'8.1 His,tory of 
the Country, casts of A'Illt:ique and Modef1n StaJtues aJIld Bus'ts, etcetera, sele.c.ted from 
the principa.l Museums in Europe, including the Busts of several of the most celebrated 
C:harractørs in EngJJish 'and French Hds,tory, alstO, C'o,pdes of iSlome of the works of the 
greaJt M,asters 1n Durtlch, Ftemish, Spanish, and espec,i,ally (Jf the ItJaUan, Scho'Ols of 
Pairruting. What has lbeen ,thus far dO'lle in this hnl!nch of public d'nstTucti'on is in part 
the result of a smal,l annut8.1 sum which, by ,tJhe liberality rOf the Legirslature, ha.s. been 
placed lat the -d'ispoülS,a'l of the Chieof SUiPerintendent -c.f Etdouc.aJti'on, out of the Onba.ri.o 
EdUJCatJional G
8Jnis, fOT the purpoos'e o-f J.mprovin.g S'Cih'Ool Architeoture and alpplliances, 
and to protffiiorbe Art, Science and Li.oomrture, ,by the meanlS of }'lodel'S, Objects and 
Publications, c.ollecrted ,in a Murseum connelcted W!ith !the De,paJrtment. 
A 1arge porti,on .of the contents o,f ou,r Museum hars Iheen ,pr'Û'culred with a view to 
the School of Artt, whilch Ib.t8.IS not yet been es'taIb1ilS ' hed, allÌJhough the pr-epaflatJilonlS fo,r 
it are ooonplerted. But the Museum has been found a vallUable aJUxUiary to the SchooJs; 
the nu.mbe-r '01' Vi,s:itol1's ff10rm an ,parts of the Cou'Illtry, as we]l as f.rom a:broad, has 
greaJt.ly lincreased dur,ing the year, althou.gh c'Û'Ilsidelfaib1e Ibefolre; 'ID'any have repeated 
their visits again and again. 


XVIII. REPORT OF THE IKSPECTOR OF GRA:\ll\lAR (::-;-OW HIGH) SCHOOLS. 


I direct 'SIpec.Ïal laltt.emft1,on to ,the 'Practical and eXlceUell't Report (J.f the Inspecto'r 
of Grammar, (mlo!W Higth), SchooJs, 'w'h.icíh will be 
O'und in th
is V'o'lume. The Rep-ort of 
the lnspé('tor, (the Reverend J. G. D. Mackenzie, M.A.), this year. as in former years. 
is re.p'letJe wilÚh ipTlacti.cal Remar.ks ,and SuggelSltionrs; it podnts 'Out cleaJI"'ly the defoots of 
many, both High amI{} Publ\Ïc ,Sc.b-ools, and rsho,ws clearI.:v in 'the lntenslts of hi,gher 
Englirsh, as wel'l as of so,und Classi'Cal EdlUootJi'on, ,the necessi'ty of the rev,irst8.1 of the 
System, as contemplated Iby the principal prov,isitons of Ithe Hig1h S'c.hool Bill, which were 
adopted this year by the Legislative Assembly. I am glad that, under the new Act, the 
prindpLe of 'aJp\pOIf'tJilom.ng !the H.igh Schooll Fund, 'aceo'rd'ing to resu1ts of teaching, and 
not mere'1y acoord'i:ng Ito 'IlIUmlber<s, will be carried out. 


XIX. EXTRACTS FRO1\[ REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERIKTEXDEXTS OF CO:\Il\ION SCHOOLS 


t{)haracter of these Reports.-It was !th(Jughlt dtesimble ,thiis y,ear, wilth a view to save 
expemse, to omit moot of the usu.al extraots f,rOOll the Repor1.s .of LOloa'1 SUipe.rintendents 
of Towns-hi-psI, GitJie'S, T'O
s, 'and .iIlIcor:polrl8tE l d V'iUages. 
6. Oompetiti1'c Examinations and Prizes.-'IThlalt Oompeti1JÏ"V'e EXiaminations of 
Schools, reported by rthe Loc.aJ1 SUpeir1ntentdelllts, amd the 'ddstf1ilbutiorn of Prizes to reward 
and encourage 'Punctuality, gOrod conrd:wct, diligelll,ce and rpef1fect recilta:tito'ns of Pupils, 
form a powerful oeement for imp.roving the Schoo'ls, 'and ani malting Teachers rand BupLJs 
to exertion. III aU the local Rep.orts, there is scarcely a dissenting voice as to the salu- 
tary i.nfluence of -distributing Prizes as an encoumgemenrt: and reWla'f1d to meritorious 
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Pupils in the SchooLs. The two OT 'three 1Înlstances Î'n whiCJh a dO'lIbt as to ,theirr bene- 
fioial i'nfllleor
ce l:as be-fin n:pressed, have 'bee'll where the pr1zes have been d.i'Sltr,ilbuted in 
an cxceptiomll manner,-by the Teaoeher alone, or upon the single ground of cleverness 
or success at final Ex.aminlruUcms" alnd ruolt embrl3JC'ing rewards allSIo fOT rpunctuality, gJood 
conduot, .d.Higence, (.3JS Siu,g
stJed ,and ip,l"Io'v1ÎJderd fOT by the four claSlses of Merit CaJrds) , 
as well as for ipeTfoot 'recit.at'ÎOII1ls. The testimonv ,is unanimoUis and 1mQUia
ified as to 
the very benefidai! influelIlic,e 'Upon Tea'ChEITs and Pupils {)If Ooonpøt:JÏitiv'e Examinatio'll8 
amÜln.g tlJ1e Pu.pdlos {)If ,the several Schools of a Towlltshjp. 


xx. GEXERAL REl\IARKS O:V THE SCHOOL LAW hIPROVEl\IEXT ACT OF 1871. 


So ma'llY ,and 1Î'ITl'PoiI"ta:nt ,have been the c.hangEs re-cerutJIy made in !the LaJw affeoeting 
our System of PubHc Instrlllct'ilolIl., !that 1.t ma,y .be well, ,as a .prelimd'Iliarry to a disoussion 
of those changes, ib.riefly to .refer ,to a few facts re,liartJing to the lJ1is,tJory arud progress of 
our School System. 
In 1841, when I had the honour ,to take cha,rge Ü1f the Educatilo'll Deipta'rtment, orur 
Mundci'p:al System, (on whi.oh 'our 1:Jhen 'E,lemenrt:.ary Schoo'l Law w.as emgr'aJf.ted), was in 
its Lnfa'llicy. Tlhe ,prinlcdlple of local self gOlVerlnmemlt was nelW, and much olppo,s.itJi'ÜlI1 Waß 
expelf'Îenced 1n giving effect to tthe Scholo
 Law then in ()per'a,tÏoOlI1. The theory of local 
taxaJbion for th'e supporlt of Schoo:ls was ,in some pa,aCES v:igo:rously olPposed, and in others 
regair'ded as a .doubt'ful experlimell't. En
'Il 318 la\te alS 1850, lS'OJIle :Munic.i'P'alities refus.ed 
to accE'p[ the ,ilffill}l'oved L,aIW enaüted .tPlait year, or 3Jct under i1Js IProvisilons, amd thus 
delprived t'heir 'conatJittuemts of the great boo,n of :popuIraT Edu,eati,om. It il8 on}y s.ix years 
s,inee the last disa1bi:I.ilty, caus-eld Iby slUlch refus'al, WlaS removed,-rt.hu1s unitJi'llig .the entire 
Province in a corl(}ti.al accept&ll-ce of rt:Jhe School Law. 
The foLlowing brief s.t.:a,mstJical referen-oEs will iHuSltra,te tJhe growth and pI"o,
,per'ity 
of our SeihOiol S
-s.tem:- 


In 1844, tJhelre welTe !but 2,610 PubLic Schoo'ls, ,in 1870, there were 4,566. In that 
year, (1844), .the SchOiol1 popu:1ratJion was 183,5t39,--of which 96,756 chilidren .att-ended the 
Pu.blic School
. while 86,783, (or nearly as many more), 'were reported as not in attend- 
ance rut aillY S'chool WbJatever. 
In 1870, !the Sc.hool popuIration W03.S 483,966,-of wMch 42'0,488 chHdren were i,n 
attendance in our Schools, and 63,478 reported as not in attendance,-not one-seventh, 
inste'ad of nearly one-half of the childnm of School t3.ge, as in 1844. In 1844, the whole 
sum a yai!ta'ble fOIl' !the support of the Publ.tc .schooLs was ahout $2,80,000,--of wMdh, 
a.pproximateJ.y, $190,00.0 were raisEd by 110C'al t.axation. * In 1870, the whole sum a.vail- 
able for Pub1k SclhooLs was $1,712,060,----{)lf wMch $1,336,383 were raised by Iloca1 ,taxa- 
tion ,and fees,-all ,Ï11ciI"ease of mOIre than seven hundred rper cerut. over 1844! 
Such ar'e the rt:!h!ree main facts illustJrative of the !progress of our Publlc Schoo! 
System during the last quarter of a century. Those who are familiar with our pdUNI- 
tional hlistory during th'att ,perJiod wil11 remember the fierce oþpog.iti'Ü'll wMch some of wjhwt 
are now regaJrded a,s. ,the 'fæen'bi:al ,featuTeB of our Sc.hool Law enoountel'ed; but yet, 
under the Divine WteS
iln'g, our Scíhools and School Slysltem have, 'Ilevertheless, SIO steadUy 
progresGed and prnsipered, It'blat rt:Jhere .aTe fe:w Caruatd:Ï!ans who do nm nOlW refer with 
UJIlmixed pride :and sruUslfacti'oíll to the vastly 'imrproved cond'itbion of our PuMic Sch{)o'ls 
under the I()lpemtion of the 'PTleSent Law, .as rev:ised in 1850.t On no one point have we 
greater -cause for thankfulness and congratulation, than in the fact of the unanlimity 


.Xote.-In 1850 (the first year In which we have poc;;Itive information on this subject) 
we find that the total sum expended in thIs Province for public Elementary Education, was 
$410,472; of whIch $326,472 were raised by local Rates -and Fees. 


tXote.-No one Is more sensible than I 
tern, and foI', this reason I have laboured 
removed bv our recent School Legislation. 
to combat" the views of those friends of 

uscepUble of much Improvement. 


am of the numerous defects of our School Sy!'!- 
all the more assiduously to have these defects 
As I have stated further on, I have even had 
the System who had thought that it was not 
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and cOTdialiJty 'WIÏ,th wMch our .schoo'l SySitE'lll is sUlplported by a.B cloasses of the com- 
IllIUlli,ty, by melll of all sbl3.des of IPoilitJical feeli:IlIg, and, wirt:Jh a Slingle exception, (and that 
in part o'llly) , of ,a!11 the Re,ligioU's Pers,uaSiion'S in lÌÙle ProvoÏalce. 


OBJECTIONS TO IMPROVE OUR SCHOOL SYSTE::\I AXSWERED. 


It is a singular and gratifying, (yet in some respects it has proved an embarrassing). 
fact that the ohdef difficulty experienced in promotilTIlg .the !illlllprtOvement of our School 
System has a:ris,øn from ,the somewhat over-sensittivelJ1'E's'S olf the friern.ds of our SChoools, 
lest ,t,he pro!POsed cha,'nges should di,sturb the foundations of a System which Ithey had 
1earned to regard With 60 much f.avour 'and affect'ion. T1hiIS sOIIr..dotude arose partly from 
a mistaken view ()if the condi,tdon land nec'E'ssiti-es -olf ou;!" SY1'Jtem, and partly from a 
misaJppr,elherusion 'Olf rtJhe sCOIpe .amd olbjects of the pr'c.posed 03iille1Ïo'foa;tJiolJ1s in our Sc'hool 
Law. It will be my aim, however, in the following n-marks to justify and illustrate the 
principles and policy invo.lved in the recent inl,!Jortant changes which have been mad
 
in OfUr School Law. 
I woruld, in !the first place, remark that we-r.e we, in making imlprovemenrts in -our 
Scholol SY1srtem, to confine ou.r obselrv,ation -and ex'perdellice to olur ow'n Province alone, we 
might be di'spO'S'ed lÍ:o I,Otok wMh con'pl'acency upo'n -that Sysl

m, anld to res.t sa'tisfied with 
the prOlgrESS wh-ich we have alrEady made. The effect of such a slÌJate ()of feelir,g wou.1d be 
that we would ßeek to profit little by the edhcational experience and advancement of 
other COoUnttries. But ,sucJh a lS.Iwrrt-sighte,d and uniPa,trioltic oourse, though approved 
by some -on the prdnciÏ1;>le of "let: we'Ll ra}ollle," yet wouLd not commend iltself to the 
'maturer judgment of those who are accustomed to look at the "stern 10g1ic of facts," 
amd t'o take a cOlIIlip'reJhensive 'rund praCltißa'l v-j'ew of the underlying causes olf the socdal 
progress in olther Gourutrdes. 
'Weare a young Country, placed ,in close proximity -to a large and wonderfully pro- 
gressive 'people.. In the good providenee of God, we are permitted to construct on the 
broad and deep foundations of British Uberty, the corner stone of a new nationality, 
leaving to those who come after us to raise the stately edifice itself. Apart from the 
vital Chrdstianity of our people, what more lasting bond and cement of society in that 
new nationaliiy, than a free and comprehensive System of Christian Education for the 
youth of the land, such as we have sought to esíablish? Our aim should, there.fore, be 
to make that System .commensurate with the wants of ()our people, in harmony ,with the 
progressi ve spirit (}If the times, and com,prehensive enough to embrace the various 
branches of human knowledge which are now continually being caned into requisitíon 
in the daily life of the Farmer, the Artizan, and the Man of Business. In no depart- 
ment of social and national progress have our ne1ghbours made greater advances, or 
prided themselves more justly, than in that of Free Popular Education. On the other 
hand, in no feature of progress under British Institutions up to a late period has there 
been less satisfaction, as a whole, or less positive advancement than in that of Public 
Education. By many of our neighbours on the other side of the lines, such inertness 
and non-ap.preeiation od' a vital ,part of national Ji.fe has been regarded as inherent in 
MonarCihical Institutions. The fact, however, has .been overlooked that the lingering 
effects of the long prevalence .in Britain of the feudal theory, on whiûh her social and 
political institutions were originally 10unded, has, in spite of various ameliorations Úll 
the condition of her people, exerc-Ïsed a sure Ibut silent influence against the earlier 
adoption o.f the principle of the Free and universal Education of the peolple. But so 
surely and certainly has this latent feeling of opposition to Popular Education given 
way before the prevalence of more enlightened views, that, even in the most monarchical 
Countries of Europe, the desire felt and the efforts IJIUt forth ,for the diffusion of Pulblic 
Education in all .its comprehensiveness and f.ulness have been remarkruble. Nevertheless, 
even among ourselves, that ,principle of latf'nt opposition to Popular Education did 
exist in the earl.ier stages of our Educational history. Its gradual removal, therefore, 
under the 'beneficent operation of our School Laws, and the prevalence of juster and 
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more patriotic views in matters of Education are sUbjects of sincere congratulation to 
our people. 


ILLUSTRATIOXS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGUESS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


LXoTE.-Under this heading, the Chlief Superintendent goes on to give a series of 
Illustrations of the Educational state and progress ad' Education in various Countries 
in EUTope and the United States. As this information is given in fuller detail in his 
.. Special Report .on Education in Europe," etcetera, reprinted on pages 253 to 255 of the 
Twentieth Volume of the Documentary History, I OIlllit this part of his Annual Report 
dealing with that subject.] 


NECESSI'L Y FOR THE RECEXT CHAKGES IN TIn; SCHOOL LAw OF OXTARIO. 


I will now proceed, in the light of the educational facts and illustrations which I 
have given from other Countries, to discuss the recent improvements which have been 
'effected in our own School Law. 
The pop'Ulation of thjs Province. according to the recent O!,ms'us, is 1,620,842. The 
number of children of School age is 483,966, or a little over one-fourth of the whole. 
The number of ElEmentary Schools is not much below 5,O()'0, and :ire maintained at an 
annual cost of nearly $-1,800,0010, or one dollar pèr head of the population. Such being 
the magnitude to which our Educational System has grown, every man will feel how 
imperative it is upon us to see that that system is as thorough and comlPlete in all of its 
details as possible; and that jn no rEspect should it he allowed to fall below th
 standard 
now reached by the other edUicating Countries to which we have referred. 
So long as our System of Schools was in its infancy, and might Ibe fairly regarded as 
yet an experiment, so long might we confine our efforts to mere elementary organiza- 
tion and be content with very moderate results. Experience has shown, .however, that 
without great care and constant effort, the tendency of all Systems of Education, and 
ours among the rest, is to a state of equilibrium, or to a uniform dead level of ,passable 
respectability. This is the stage in its history as elsewhere at 
hÍ'ch our School 
System has arrived, and at which, as I have explained, many of .its friends are disposed 
to leave it. But those who have caref'Ully studied the subject in all its Ibearings, and 
have looked more closely dnto the educational history, the pr.ogress and failures of other 
Countries, knO'w full well that our School System would fall behind that of other 
Countries and become stationary, unless j.t embodies within itself, .from time to time, 
the true elements o.f progress, and provides f.ully, and on a sufficient scale, for the 
educatioJ1al wants of the 
-outh of the Country. 
Thf-se wants involved provision being made at this stage of our edu'cational history, 
for the following among other matters, videlicet:- 
I. The C'stablishment of a National System of Free Schools. 
Il'. Declaring the necessity .for, as well as the right 'by Law, of every child to 
attend School, thus recognizing the principle of "Compulsory Education." 
Ill. The fixing of a higher standard of qualification for Teachers. 
IV. Giving the prof0ssion of teaJching a fixed legal status, and providing for the- 
retirement and support by it of its worn-out Members. 
V. Prescribing a more systematical and comprehensive, yet practical, çourse of 
Study ,for each class of Pupils in our Schools,-including the introduction of the new 
subjects of Agrirulture, Commercial Instruction, Mechanics, Drawing, Vocal 
Iusic and 
Natural History into the Course of Study for the Schoofs. 
VI. Requiring that adequate School Accommodation be provided 'by Trustees for 
all the children of School age in their localities. 
VII. Giving facilities for the establishment of Township Boards of Education. 
VIII. Authorizing the establisnment of Industrial Schools. 
IX. Dis'criminating, by a dearly defined line in the Course of Study, between the 
Public and High S,ooools; and prescribing a Programme of Studies for High Schools. 
VI.-13 
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X. Providing for the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, or Local Colleges. 
XI. Declaring the duty of Municipalities to maintain High Schools equally with 
Public Schools as part of the System. 
XII. New 'principle of "Payments 'by Resulrts" to High Schools. 
XIII. Providing for a more thorough and systematic inspedion of Public and High 
Schools,-thus r{'cognizing the necessity .for a more complete s'Upervision ()If the entire 
Sys'tem, and a harmony in its several parts. 
XIV. 
'Iiscellaneous Provisions:-Pecuniary and Personal Responsi'bility Q1f TI'ius- 
tees-Powers of Arbitrators-Appeals-Vå,cations, etJcetera. 


THE RECE
T hIPORTANT CHAKGES IX THE SCHOOL LAW OF ONTARIO. 


Before entering into the immediate d'iscussion of the recent improvements in our 
School Law, I quote, as a preliminary, the following striking remarks of the Reverend 
Charles Kingsley, (President of the Education Section o,f the Social Science Congress 
()f England, in 1869), on the inherent r,ight of every child to Education, and the duty 
of the Parent and of the State in giving facilities for the enjoyment of that right. 
As to the right of the child, and the duty of the parent, :Mr. Kingsley says:- 
"Let me tell 
 ou in a few words what prindples 1 believe should never be lost sight 
of by those who wish to educate a 
ation. I hold, that whatever natural rights a human 
ùeing brings into the world with him at his birth, one right he indubitably brings: 
namely-the right of education; that is, to have ll.is faculties and capabilities educed-- 
hrought out; at least, so far that he can see for himself something for what there is to 
ùe learned, and what there is to be done, in the World in whkh he must needs live; and 
what of that he himseI.f can léarn and can do. I say he has a right to do this. He was 
put into the 'World Iby no act of his own; and he has a right to ask those who brought 
him into the Vì'orld, that he shall be taught how to live in it. Of course it follows that 
he has a right to demand education first from his 0\\ n Parents. They are responsible 
for him, not merely to the State, or to God; they are responsible for him to himself. 
But if his ParentE will not, or cannot, give h'iD1 education,-and that too many will not, 
who does not idlOW?-if Parents, I say, will not, or cannot, educate him, of whom is the 
child to demand his natural right? I answeT: From the State; and if the child, (as is 
the case) is unaware of its own right, and unable to demand it, it is the duty oJ all good 
citizens to demand it for him." 
Further on, in discussing the duty of the State, Mr. Kingsley declares that:- 
.'The State has no right to compel the mass of citizens to receiye among them everY 
year a fresh crop of savages, to be a nuisance and a danger to the body .politic. It has 
no right to demand that the physical life of the child shall be preserved, and yet to allo.-v 
its far more important and valuable life-its intellectual and moral life-to be destroyed. 
Moreover, it has no right to delegate its own duties in the matter to any voluntary asso- 
eiation, however venerabI'e, earnest, abip-. ThE' State, and the State aI<me, is responsible 
to the existin?; citizens for the training of those who are to .become citizens. It alone 
ought to do the work; and it alone can." 


I.-THE SYSTE:\I OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


Since 1850 it was left to the Ratepayers in each School division to deC'ide annually 
whether the Schools shoul<'i 'be ;free, or partly supported by Rate Bill on Pupils attend- 
ing the School. The principle, that a Public School Education is the right of every 
child in the land, and that every man shoùld COlltroi',bute, according to his property, to 
the education of every child in the community, by whose influence and labours such 
property is protected and rendered valua'ble, had greatly o1btained, so that Free Se.hools 
had increased from one hundred to five .hundred per annum. until Ulpwards of four 
thousand of the four thousand four .hundred Public Schools were made Free by actual 
E'xperiments, and by the annual dis'Cussions and votes in these ,Primary Meetings of the 
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peQple. The demand was very general for several years, that all the Public Schools 
should now be made Free by Law, and all local disputes on the subject be thus tül'lmin- 
ated. This has now been happily a.ecomplished by the new Law of [1871. 


Free Schools in Various Oountries.-Examplcs. Arguments and Illustrations. 


A system of Free Schools now exists in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jers.ey, Michigan, Alabama, :\1issouri, Virginia, W,est Virginia, Indiana 
and Illinois. In this latter State, with a School population about double that of ours, 
the expenditurf' for Public Schools in 1868 was nearly seven millions of dollar,,>, 
($6,896,879),-- a sum more than three times that of our Expenditure for Prub1ic Schools. 
The Free School tax alone amounted to $4,748,1()
, or nearly Five millions of dollars, 
while, (with a School 'POPulation less than one-half that of Illinois), our entire 
Expenditure for Pll1blic Schools, in 1870, was only $1,712,0,60, or less than Two millions 
of dollars. This noble example of Illinois is truly stated in the Re,port to be "without 
a parallel in the whole his,tory of Fù-ee Sichools on this ,Continent." In regard to thp 
various States of the South, the L'nited States Commissioner of Education in his Report 
for 1870, says :-" It is gratifying to know that under the restoration 'Policy of Congre'3s 
the reorganized State Governments have adopted Constitutions making obligatory the 
establishment and 'Conduct of Free Public Schools for all the children of School age." 
In Kentucky, a large majO!rtity of the people cast their votes in favour of Free Schools, 
but the Legislature ref'Used to !COnour with them. In Queensland, (AJUstralia), a system 
of Free Schools has been lately established; and in England County Boards are author- 
ized to f'stablish them. 
In a recent Report of the Board of General Education in Queensland, (Australia), 
the Board thus refers to the operations of the Free School Law introduced into that 
Country in J869:- 


"We belie\ e that, on the whole, the effect of the change has been decidedly benefì.øial; 
'but the balance bet\:\ een the good and the evil is certainly on the right side. 
Among the !Conspicuously beneficial consequences of the change, the large increase in 
lhe number of children brought within School influence naturally ranks first. The Rolis 
for 18'10 included the names of 16,227 chrildren, whereas the Return for 1869 showed only 
-11,087." 


-an increase of attendance, it will be seen, of nearly fifty per cent. in one year! 
In summing up the result of this educational experience in England, Mr. K'ingsley 
thus discusses the applilcation of the new pril1dple of Free Schools. He remarks:- 
"I question, from tJwenty-seven years' experienc.e, whether it is lI'eally better to make 
the labouring class ,pay School pence, (as Fees) for the education of their children; whe- 
ther the wisest method is not to make them pay Schoòl Rates, as they do Poor Rates, and 
open the School Free. 1\ly experieuce is, as long as the)- pay both the ignorant, the 
stupid and the unwilling, (and it is with them we have to deal in this matter), will 
persist .in consiùering schooling as an articl,e which they may buy or not, as they see 
fit, like fine clothes, or any luxury; and they will persist in thinking, or pretending 
to think, that they are doing the School 
Ianagers a favour, and putting money into 
their pockets; that they will persist in thinking, or pretending to think, that they 
pay for the whole of their children's education and ignore the fact that three-fourths 
of the expense -is borne by othelrs, and that the only method to make them understand 
that educating their children is an indefeasilble duty, which as citizens they owe 
to the State itself, is d'or them to be taxed by the State itself, and for the State to 
say-there is your money's worth in the School. We ask no more of you; but your 
children shall go to School, or you shall be punished -by the law." 
The Stale Superintendent of Public Instruction for Virginia thus foreibly states 
the following histori'cal facts and arguments in favour of Free Schools:- 
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"The undeniable fact of the steady growth of the Public Free School System among 
the c.ivilizcd Nations for the last' century creates a presumption in its favom'. It flour- 
i::;hes under various forms of government and when once tried is never abandoned, but 
on the contrary, is .cherished and perfected more and more. It is observed also that its 
popularity (in the United States) is not chiefly among the 
gnorant and money less, but 
among the more intelligent ,prõperty holders, and often among those who have the largest 
tax to pay. This popularity is not to be accounted for by the growth of the Republi- 
can form of government, for the system existed on this -Continent a hundred years 
before there was a Republic, and at this time it is flourishing among the ,Monarchies 
of Europe. And would it be seen existing in a perfedion unlmOlwn on this Continent. 
and vitalizing the energies of a mighty, con::;olidated empire, behold the kingdom of 
Pruss.ia! As a mere matter of fa'ct, the Pu'blic Free School System ,is as clearly estab- 
lished as an element in the 'World"s progress as any other o'f the great developments of 
modern enterprise. 


The Secretary of the Board of Educat'ioIi 101' the State of Connecticut, thus expresses 
the feeling and experience of that State on the subject:- 


"Free Sc.hools no longer need any defence.- Experience has tested them. Opposi- 
tion and discussion have helped him. The press of Connecticut, with 
possibly a single exception, is now a unit in ,behalf of Free Schools. The cause of edu- 
cation was never so heartily endorsed by the masses. The results of the Free System 
demonstrate its ,...isdom and necessity. The common peo,ple favour it, and already reap 
a rich harvest "from it. The proof now ,before the public that over 10,000 children 'were 
barred from School by the Rate Bill, buries it beyond the possib1ility of resurrection. 
No mEasure so rad,ical, touching so many persons and pockets, was ever more 
generally ratifled by the people. i\1ichigan quoted our arguments and followed our 
example in 1869; and dur,ing the last month, 
ew Jersey adopted a most liberal Free 
Schoo;}: Law, and thus the only vestige of the Rate Bill left in this broad land was 
abolished. The Free S.chool System may now be truly called the American System-the 
only State System in this Country. It will stand so, for no State that has tried both 
systems ever went /back to the Rate Bill." 


As to the principles and conditions of the Free .School System, the Commissioner of 
Public Instruction in Rhode Island declares that:- 


"A system of Free Schools, to be. universally popular, must be universally practical, 
so much so that the dullest comprehens,ion may see something of ,intrinsic value in it. 
It becomes every intelligent citizen and Legislator, therefore, to inquire to what extent 
the o.peration of the System meets the wants of the lP'eople, and wherein it fails to secure 
the desired end. A perfect system may become a perfect tail-ure, If it does 
not feel the v.ital forces pervading it 'Which spring from the popular will. An imperfect 
system may 'be made to do 'wonders, if its defects are supplemented by an intelligent 
and enthusiastic body of workers, supporting and advancing its interests. To secure 
the hearty co-operation from the whole lPeo.ple, the working plan must touch and vitalize 
every interest, and in its broad and libf'ral provisions it must meet the present and 
anticipate the prospective wants of every child and man in society. A noted king and 
philosopher of ancient times, when asked, 'What kiud of education should be given to 
Boys?' answered: 'The kind of knowledge they will need to use when they become men.". 


II. Co::\lPULSORY ATTEXDA
CE AT ScHOOL. 


The provIsIOn of the Law in this matter is the legitimate consequence of the prin- 
ci'Ple involved in the est8Jblishmellt of Free S.chools; for if every man is to be taxed, 
aocording to his property, for the Public School Education of every child in the land. 
every Taxpayer has a right to claim that every child shall be educated in the various 
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i 
branches of a gODd English Education; otherwise it -is raising money by taxati.on under 
false pretences. 
And, if every man is to be taxed aecording tD his property fDr the education 'Of 
every child, and if every child has a right to School instruction, some prov,ision was 
needful to secure both the Ratepayer and the child against the DppressiDn and wrong 
which might ,be infiicted iby an unnatural Guardian, or Parent. Society at large, na less 
than the parties immediately concerned, requires this protection; and the protecting 
prDvision 'Of the Law, in this respect, is milder and mDre guarded than a cDrres'ponding 
one in Prussia, }Jassachusetts, and other Countries where PlI1blic School Education is 
provided fDr and guaranteed tD every child iÏn the CDuntry. Aocording to the new Act, 
no Parent, or Guardian, is liable tD punishment, whDse wrDng against society and his 
youthful c.harge is nDt wilful and criminal. If such prDtectJion in thIS mild and guarded 
form is fDund, on trial, to be insufficient fDr the purposes intended, a mDre stringent 
'One can be enacted by the Legislature hereafter. But, I believe the Law will, upon the 
'W'hole, secure thE' end prDpDsed. 


01'igin of the Compulsory System in Gel many and Scotland.-Examples. 
1. The Reverend H. G. de Bunsen, .in an address at a recent Social Science CDngress, 
'On the EducatiDn 'Of 
eglected Children, after showing that, 'Out of 2,700,0-00 
children in England that should attend the Public Elementary Schoals, nearly 'One 
million and a half, (1,450,000), do not da so, 


(.NoTE.-There are a number of examples of the operation of the Compulsory 
System in Europe and the United States which are practically the same as given 
by Doctor Ryerson in his" Special Report on Education in Europe and the United 
States," and printed on pages 253-255 of the Twentieth Volume of the Docu- 
mentary History. I therefore omit them in this part of the Annual Report.) 


Ill. HIGHER STAXDARD OF' QUALIFICATION FOR TEACHERS. 


1. On no one subject is there such general unanimity in all educating Countries 
than on the necesity far granting Certificates of Qualification to Teachers only after 
EXaI 1 1ination. A 11 were agreed upon this ,point; but all were not equally agreed as to 
the necessity fDr due Qualificatians on the part 'Of the Examiners themselves. The 
difficulty of obtaining the services of qualified persons in the rural parts was often 
urged as a reason why it should not be insisted upon. All that at first was deemed 
desirable in this matter was the constitution of some local authority fDr the examina- 
tiDn and licensing 'Of Teachers, 'withDut reference in many cases to any qualifi,cation::; 
an the part of the Examiners, but that of social, Dr official, position. It was felt, too, 
that Kormal Schools, Teachers' Institutes and Training Classes in Schools, or Colleges, 
wauld make up in some degree for the lack of professional experience in enquiring into 
and fixing the standard of a Teacher's qualifications for the important duties of his 
affce; and that, if Teachers wished to take a higher rank in their profession, they could 
avail themselves of these facilities. But experience has prDve-d how valueless, com- 
paratively speaking, were Certificates to Teachers obtained from Examiners who, (al- 
though anxious to discharge their duties faithfully), practically lmew nothing of 
teaching themselves, or of the peculiar fitness so necessary to a Teacher for tha right 
discharge 'Of the duties of his profeEsion. Teachers, too, were found who were disposed 
ta rest satisfied with Certificates obtained under such circumstances; and Schools and 
Pupils alike suffered from a want of ambition, or enterprise, on the part of such 
Teachers. The depressing effect on the Schools and on the profession itself of such a 
state of things had been long felt; in the various American States efforts have been 
made effectually to remedy the evil. The old Examining Boards, often the Trustees 
themselves, or some Official PersDns in the neighborhood, have been gradually super- 
sedf'd by professional and trained Teachers of thé highest grade, and the principle has 
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gained ground that, as in the professions of Divinity, Law, :\ledicine, Civil Engineer- 
ing, etcetera, none but professionally trained Teachers should act as Examiners for the 
licensing of Teachers for our Public Schools. 


New System of Examination of Teachers in Ontario. 


2. Hitherto, in our own Province, Certificates were issued by County Boards of 
Public Instruction. Each Board consisted of a num'ber of Members, most of whom, 
and, in some instances, all of whom, have had no experience as Teachers; each Board 
appointed the time as well as place of its own Meeting, prepared its own Examination 
Papers for three Classes of Teachers, and has then given Certificates according to its 
discretion, both as to Class and duration. Under the new School Act, each Board of 
Examiners consists of not more than five Members, who have had experience in teaching, 
and is under the direction of a County Inspector, who must be a First Class Teacher of 
the highest grade; and the Meeting of each Board is appointed to be held the same day 
in every County and City of the Province. The Examination Papers for all three 
élasses of Teachers are prepared, and the value of each question, and the time aIlowe{} 
for Examinations in each subject, determined by a Committee of practical Teachers, 
under the sanction of the OouncH of Pu.blic Instruction,-that Committee consisting, at 
present, of Professor Young, (late Grammar School Inspector), and the two Inspectors 
of High Schools. The Examination Papers for each County are sent under Seal to the 
Count)' Inspector, which Seal is not broken, except in the presence of the Candidates 
for Examination on the day and at the hour appointed. The merits of the Answers to 
the Questions for Second and Third ,Class Certificates are decided upon by each County 
Board of Examiners; but the Answers to the Questions for First Class Certificates are 
transmitted to the Education Department at Toronto, to be .decided upon by the Council 
of Public Instruction on the Report of its Committee of Examiners. Special instructions 
accompany the Examination Papers. It is proper to remark here that what have here- 
tofore been termed II Third Class County Board Certificates" are not permitted 'by the 
provisions of the new Act, and that what arf' called and provided for under the new 
School Act as Third Class Certificates are quite equal if not above what have hereto- 
fore been called Second ,Class County Board Certificates. They are available for three 
years, and throughout the County in which they are granted. No new Candidate for 
teaching can receive a higher than a Third Class Certificate at his first Examination, 
or before the expiration of three years from that time, unless on the special recommenda- 
tion of the Inspector for his attainments, ability and skill in teaching. No teacher is 
eligible to ibeeome a Candidate for a Second Class 'Certificate, who does not produce 
Testimonials of having taught successfuLly for three years, but he may be eligible at a 
shorter period after having received his Third Class Certificate, on the special recom- 
mendation of the County Inspector. 
3. Second Class Certifl.cates, under the new School Act, are of much more value, and 
should be of a higher character, than First Class Board Certificates under former 
Acts, as the latter were limited to a County, and could be cancelled at the pleasure of 
the Board that granted it; but the former is a Life 'License, (during good Î>ehaviour), 
and is available in every part of the Province. Each County Inspector, and the other 
Members of each County Board of Examiners have, therefore, been impressed with the 
duty of not granting a Second Class Certificate to any Candidate without satisfactory 
proof that he, or she, is a successful Teacher, of three years' standing, (except in the 
case above specified), and a clear conviction in their own minds, that such Candidate 
is qualified to teach all the subjects of the Public School Programme. This is required, 
not only by the patriotic spirit of fhe School Law, and confoI'lIllity to the objects and 
principles of the School System, but as an act of common justice to every Ratepayer 
in the Province. The Schools are made Free by Law; and every man in the Country 
is taxed according to his property to support the Public Schools; and every Taxpayer 
has a corresponding right to have his children educated in the Public Schools in all the 
subjects of a PUJlic School Programme of Studies; and he is deprived of this right 
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if a Teacher is employed who cannot teach his children these subjects, as far as required. 
Whether, therefore, the County Boards grant many, or few, Second Class Provincial 
Certificates, I trust they will give no such Certificates as a personal favour, but simply 
upon the ground of ability to render the public educational service to the ,Country which 
the Law contemplates, and which every Ratepayer has a right to demand. 


Various Qztestions Answered. 


1. But it is .pro.per for me to notJice -objections which have been made to the -high 
standard which is alleged to have been fixed for giving Certificates to Teachers, and the 
expressed belief that many Schools will have to be closed for want of legally qualified 
Teachers. W,hen I state, as I shall presently explain, that I have provided that not a 
single School throughout the land shall be closed for want of a legaHy qualified Teacher, 
and yet without lowering the standard of regular Certificates, it will be seen at onc\' 
how imaginary are the forebodings of certain newspapers and their sympathizing Corres- 
pondents. 
2. Let us now look at the facts .of the whole case. It is admitted on all hands, and 
it was s.o admitted in the Legislature when the new School Act was a Bill under con- 
sideration, that the standard of Public School Teachers' Qualifiocations was too low; 
that the examinations of Teachers by the" County Boards of Public Instruction" were 
inefficient and unsatisfactory; all admitted that whatever good these County Boards, as 
then constituted, had done in the infancy of our School System, they had, in the majority 
of instances, long outlived their usefulness, either in elevating the Qualifications of 
Teachers, or in promoting the efficiency, or permanence, of the Teacher's profession, and 
that some change was necessary. 
3. I, therefore, concurred in the principle that all those Teachers throughout the 
land who are really well qualified with Normal School Teachers, and who have received 
from County Boards First and Second ,Class Provincial Certificates, are entitled to 
Certifkates of the same Class, and should have the earliest possible facilities to obta'in 
them. Accordingly I recommended to the Council of Public Instruction the appointment 
of a Committee of Examiners, composed of most able and experienced Teachers, and 
wholly unconnected with the 
ormal School, and I suggested to the Examiners that 
they would make the Papers for the Examination of Teachers in the Counties somewhat 
easier than those which had been used in the examination of Normal School Teachers. 
This, I have been assured, has been done. 
4. Now, the result is, that but fourteen Candidates have presented themselves in all 
the Counties of the Province for examination for First Class Certificates, and a sur- 
prisingly small number of Candidates for Second Class Certificates, m.ore than half 
of whom have failed in the Examinations. A majority of more than three-fourths of 
the Candidates have presented themselves for Third Class Certificates. Of these, a 
large number had held First Class County Board Certificates, but many of them are 
reported to have failed in their Examinations for Third Class Certificates. These facts 
not only authorize the statement, but furnish the most complete demonstration of the 
utter defectiveness of the former County Board Examinations of Teachers. 
The fact is, that these Examinations are now made realities. I am sure that no 
inteiligent man. after examining the Programmes for the Examinations for even the 
First and Second Class Provincial Certificates, will say that they are in any respect 
too high for life Certificates of Teachers of Schools, for the support of which all classes 
of the community are taxed, and on which they are chiefiy depending for the education 
of their children. 


IV. A FIXED LEGAJ
 STATes FOR THE PROFESSION OF TEACHum. 


1. Another great limprovement effected DY the new School Act has been the giving 
to the profession of teaching a fixed legal status, and, as a necessary result, the providing 
for the retirement and support by it of the worn-out Members of the profession. 
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2. Far the flrst time in the Schaal legislatian af this Pravince, and, I believe, in 
but ane or two States af the American Union, a practical knawledge af teaching is made 
an indispensable canditian to. the appointment af Public Sc'haal Inspectars and County, 
ar City, Examiners. Hitherto., while some efficient and excellent Local Superintendents 
were appainted, many mare were appainted fram electioneering and kindred cansidera- 
tians, who. were both incampetent far, and indifferent to., the duties of the office. I have 
been assured by many Caunty Cauncillars that the legal defining af a La
al Superin- 
tendent's Qualificatians far office would have been a great help in enabling them to 
resist impraper electianeering pressure, and in the selectian of the best qualified men 
far that impartant wark. In the State of Pennsylvania no. ane can be appainted to. the 
office af Caunty Superintendent but "a persan of literary and scientific acquirements, 
and skill and experience in teaching." With aur farmer system of Tawnship Superin- 
tendents there was not only no. legal standard af qualificatians, but experienced Teachers 
were practically excluded fram the office, because the Salary attached to. it was insuffi- 
cient far their suppart, and they had, (as a general role), no. ather prafessian, ar 
emplayment, by Which to. gain a livelihood. But naw that the sphere of the Office is 
enlarged, so. as to accupy the entire time af the Inspectar, and secure to. him an adequate 
suppart; and as the qualifications af it are naw duly defined to. 'be thase of a First 
Class Teacher af the highest grade, it is open to. the able and experienced Teacher, as 
the legitimate reward of his merits. 
3. In carrying the new Law into effect in this matter, the services af several efficient 
Caunty and City Superintendents were regarded as a sufficient evidence of their quali- 
ficatians; but for all new Candidates experience in teacbing is declared to. be an essen- 
tial qualificatian for the Office, tagether with a knawledge af subjects taught in the 
Schaals. I believe all parties agree that, in this respect, the new Schoal Act cantains 

he mainspring of an immense elevation in the pasitian and usefulness of the Teacher's 
prafessian. Even in a recent Annual Assaciatian af Teachers, the mast restless and 
fault-finding af the number present could nat atherwise than express satisfactian with 
the general provisians af the new Act, and protested against one Sectian anly, the mast 
benevalent Sectian of the whale Act,-the Sectian which requires each licensed male 
Teacher to. pay far the license, (or manapaly of teaching which such license gives to 
him against any unlicensed Teacher), at the rate af two. dollars each half-year tawards 
the suppart af Superannuated, ar warn-out, Members of his own prafessian. 


Fixing the Minirnurn Salaries 01 Teachers. 
1. I had haped to. have still further raised the status of the Teachers' prafessian by 
getting the Legislature to. fix by 'Law the Minimum Salary to. be paid to. Teachers, in 
accardance with the class af Certificate which they held. The principle of fixing the 
Minimum Salaries af Teachers was cancurred in by three-faurths af the Caunty Can- 
ventians which I held in 1869. But the minarities in appasitian to. it were very large, 
and it was anly carried upon the ground that liberal aid might 1)e expected to. be given 
to. Sectians in new and paar settlemeuts, The minimum fixed, althaugh small, was nat 
cancurred in by the Legislature.* 
2. I think ane af the mast fruitful saurces af the change af Teachers arises from 
the pernicious "cheap Teacher" system. The Reverend Doctar Fraser, Bishap af 
:Manchester, as English Cammissianer, in his Repart an our Schaol System, thus farcibly 
states the case, and gives illustratians. He says (page 69) :-" In almast all the Reparts, 
the rapid changes af Teachers are deplared as ane af the greatest hindrances to. the 
pragress of the Schaals. The changes accur chiefly in the rural districts, and amang 
the juniar Teachers af the City, (and Tawn), Schaals." Further on he says:-" Indeed, 
it is the law range af Salaries, acting pawf'rfully as amative upan the general restless- 
ness af. the American temperament, which produces thase rapid and continual changes 


*The princlple of minimum Salaries of Teachers was finally concurred in by the Leg'ls- 
lature in 1906. See pages 251 and 296 of the Twentieth Volume of the Documentary History. 
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in the teaching staff of the Schools, the effects of which are so deeply and unanimously 
deplored. The quietness and suococess that have marked a School year is at 
ri- 
buted chiefly to the employment of the same Teachers who had taught for some time 
in the Township before. To find a body of Teachers who intend to ' make teaching their 
business for several years,' excites surprise. And yet it is felt and acknowledged that 
'a Teacher is worth twice as much the second term as during the first.' 'Frequent 
change of Teachers' is classed with their' incompetence,' and the · irregular attendance' 
of Scholars, as the three great · hindrances' to the successful prosecution of the Schools." 
3. I cannot but remark that Teachers themselves promote, to a large extent, this 
pernicious system of change. Many of them enter the profession as a temporary expe- 
dient, and take a School for a year, or more. Such Teaochers have no motive to impro,-e 
the Schools, or to seek a re-engagement. Their only object is to make a little money 
out of them, or use them to bridge over some sche-me of advancement. 


Experience in Teaching Required from Inspectors and Examiners. 


The Official Regulations in regard to Public School Inspectors and Examiners, 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows:- 


1. Qualifications of Public School Inspectors.-All County and City Superintendents 
of Common, or Public, Schools, who have held that office consecutively for three years; 
all Teachers of Public Schools who have obtained, or who shall obtain, First Class PIO- 
vincial Certificates of Qualification of the highest grade, (A); all Head :\lasters of 
Grammar, or High, Schools, who have taught the same School for three years, and who 
shall prepare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the 
Organization and Discipline of Public Schools; and all Graduates in Arts, who have 
proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any University in the British Dominions, and 
who have taught in a College, or School, for not less than three years, and who shall 
prepare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organ- 
ization and Discipline of Public Schools, shall be considered legally qualified for the 
office of County Inspector of Public Schools, without any further Examination, on 
obtaining, in each case, from the Education Department, the Certificate required by Law. 


2. Qualifications of Examiners.-AJll Head Masters of Grammar, or High, School
. 
and those Graduates in Arts who have proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any 
'["niversity in the British Dominions, and have taught in a College, or School, for not 
less than three years; all Candidates for Degrees in Arts in the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, who, previously to the year 1864, possessed all the statutable requisites 
of their respective Universities for admission to such Degrees, and have taught in a 
College, or School, for not less than three years; and all Teachers of Common, or Public, 
Schools who have obtained First Class Provincial Certificates of Qualification, or who 
may obtain such Certificates under the provisions of the present School Law, shall be 
considered as legally qualified to 'be appointed Members of a County, or City, Board of 
Examiners, without further Examination, on their obtaining from the Education 
Department, for the satisfaction of the County Council, or City Board, a Certificate of 
their having complied with this Regulation, and being eligible under its provisions. 
Regulations for giving effect to the foregoing.-I. Candidates eligi'ble to act as 
County, or City, Examiners, will, on application, be furnished with the requisite Cer- 
tificate from the Education Department. 
II. A Candidate for the office of County, or City, Inspector of Public Schools must, 
in order to be eligible for that appointment, obtain from the Education Department a 
Certificate of his qualiflcation for the office. This will be transmitted to him on his 
furnishing satisfactory proof that he possesses the legal qual'ifications. In the case of 
University Graduates, and Head Masters of High Schools, a satisfactory Thesis is 
required on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools, etcetera. 
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III. The Thesis to be prepared ought not to exceed twenty-five, or thirty, pages of 
foolscap, written on one side only, and should embrace the following topics, or sU'bjects, 
Chaptered as numbered, videlicet:- 
1. Organization of Schools; Classification of Pupils; the system of Monitor Teachers 
-its use and abuse; School Buildings, and their in- and out-door arrangements, School 
Furniture and Apparatus, etcetera. 
2. School Management; Time Tables and Limit Tables of Study; School Rules; 
School Register; Roll Book; Visitors' Book. 
3. GEneral Principles of Education; Art of teaching, with examples of the mode of 
treating var.ious subjects; characteristics of the successful Teacher; how to secure 
Attention; how to interest the Class. 
4. Characteristics of good style of Questioning; Correction of Errors; recapitula, 
tions, etcetera. 
5. Principles of Mental, Moral and Physical Culture of childhood; Gymnastics and 
Calisthenics. 
6. School Discipline; Rewards and Punishments; Prizes; authorized system of 
Merit Cards. 
7. School Libraries; how best to make them available; School Museums, or local 
Collections,-their value, and how to promote their formation and use. 
8. Principles of the School Law relating to Public School Trustees, Teachers, and 
Inspectors of Schools. 


Duty of Teachers to p1'ovide for the Support of those Worn Out in the Profession. 


1. In 1854 the Legislature inaugurated a benevolent scheme for the formation of 
a Fund, out of wMch to -pension the worn-out l\IeIu.bers of the profession of teaching.* 
It provided that Teachers should contribute Four dollars per annum to the Superannua- 
tion Fund, while the Legislative Body would supplement these contributions by a liberal 
Annual Grant. The Legislature performed its part generously, 'but the Teachers, except 
in a very few isolated cases, failed to do theirs. This they themselves seem to have 
felt, and in 1869 they suggested to the Legislature that each person, on entering the 
profession -of teaching, should pay a fee of ten dollars into the Superannuated Teachers' 
Fund for his Certificate. In the Draft of Bill, as submitted by me to the Government 
in 1869, I modified this proposal, and provided that "no Certificate of Qualification 
should be val'id any longer than the holder thereof should pay four dollars per annum 
Hito the Fund for the support of Superannuated, or worn-out, Teachers, as provided 
by Law." This proviso embodied an equitable principle of the English and Dominion 
Civil Service Acts, and was designed to do much to provide permanency in, and elevate 
the Teachers' profession; while the Salaries of Teachers -in their agreements with 
Trustees would, no doubt, in most cases be augmented in proportion. 


Objection by a Certain Class of Teachers to Contrib'ute to the Fund. 


Kotwithstanding the great boon conferred upon Teachers by the establishment of 
such a Superannuation Fund f-or their benefit, a certain class of o'bjectors has sought 
to create hostility to the Fund and to the mode of contributing to it. The agitation on 
the slJ,bject is being promoted by two small sections of the Teachers of our Public Schools 
-those who do not intend to remain in the profession, but make use of it as a stepping 
stone to something else; t and those who are penurious, or selfish. 


*Note.-The present Bishop of :Manchester, in his Report on the Schools of Ontario, 
after giving the facts, thus speaks of the funds as follows:-"The whole plan does credit 
both to the wisdom and the liberality of its framers." 
tNote.-1 have shown, in this Report, the pernicious influence of such Teachers upon 
the Schools They lower the tone and esprit of the profession, are a fruitful cause of 
change in Teachers, give a temporary and fugitive character to teaching, and thus bring 
di"credit both upon the profession and the Schools. 
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As to the nfcessity for this Fund, we wOUild say, that so long as Teachers devote 
their lives to a profession so generally under,paid as theirs is, so long will there be a 
necessity .for either friends, (if there be any, but who are often poor themselves), or 
the Teachers themselves, to provide for the quiet and comfort of the declining years of 
their brethren, who, in less prosperous days, and with scanty remuneration, led the van 
in that calling in which they feel proud to follow. Even now, at the Salary given to 
Teachers, (considering the increased cost of living), it is almost impossible to lay by 
a sum which would realize more than a few dollars a year. But by availing themselves 
of the provisions of the new Act, Teachers can, on the payment of a small sum of two 
dollars each half-year, secure an allowance for life, after their retirement from the 
profession, of six dollars a year for every year they may have taught School. 


The Old Teachers Keep Down the General Sca.le of Remunèration. 


There is another reason why, in the 'interests of the profession, the Superannuated 
Teachers' Fund should be sustained by them. Among the more than 5,000' Teachers in 
Ontario, some hundreds are getting advanced in life, and many of them are even old 
and infirm. Because of their age and infirmity, they find it difficult to get employment, 
and yet, for want of means of support, they cannot retire and make way for younger 
men. The consequence is that they offer their services at a very low rate, and thus 
find employment, to the exclusion of better Teachers at a higher Salary. Thus, in their 
need, they help to keep down the rate of remuneration, which would otherwise be paid 
to more acti ve Teachers, while they keep up a competition from whieh the other Teachers 
are made to suffer. The younger Teachers should provide for the honourable retirement 
of a section of their own profession grown grey in the service and enfeebled by their 
sedentary life. This feature of the question has been pressed upon the attention of the 
Department. The following is a Letter of a highly respected Inspector, who has felt 
the embarrassment arising from the existence of old Teachers in his County. He says:- 
.. There are a few old Teachers in this County who, perhaps, answered an important 
purpose in the Teacher's calling twenty-five or thirty years ago, but whose stereotyped 
methods of procedure in the School Room are opposed to every kind of modern improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. It has become a seJ"lious matter with our Board of Exam- 
iners to know what is to be done with such Teachers. They are poor, and have not 
made the necessary payments into the Superannuation Fund.". 
Kow, Teachers will see that if they refuse to sustain the Fund in the manner pro- 
vided by Law, they can neither expect to superannuate their older, worn-out brethren, 
nor can they, with any show of justice or propriety, ask the Legislature even to make 
the generous Grant which it has done for the past few years, but which, it is well known, 
is quite inadequate for the maintenance of the Fund. The agitation has raised the 
question of the very existence of the Fund itself; and, if the younger Teachers refuse 


*Note.-Another Inspector, writing on this subject, says:- 
"It cannot be denied that the Fund itself is a most excellent one, and tha1 it has 
already proved a great boon to many members of the profes<;ion'. 
.. It cannot be denieò that it will prove a great pecuniary advantage to every Teacher 
who makes teaching a profe<;sion, and not a stepping stone to something else, and for the<;e 
!11onf the Funò is intended. 
.. It cannot be reasonably denied that it i<; as just to impo!':e a license upon Teachers, as 
cpon Lawyers. Hotelkeepers. Auctioneers, Pedlars. or dry good<: Merchants, and let the 
grumhlers just compare for a moment the paltry $4 license of the Teacher with some other 
licensee; which frequently reach $100 per annum, Moreover. the Teacher's harðships sink 
IntQ insignificance when it is stateð that his license. when paid, i<; invested at interest for 
his benefit in old agp. and alnng with it $6.500 is added by the Government. 
.. It cannot be ðenied that the very Act which imposes the license, by raising the stand- 
ard of qualification, and thus limiting the supply, has already had. or will soon have, the 
effect of raising the salarie<; of Teachers by an increase ten times as great as the 
Ucen<:e imposed. 
.. It cannot be dented that this agitation originated with and is now chi'efty carrieð on 
by tho"e Teachers who have adopted teaching not a<; a profession. but as a temporary expe- 
diency. They are generally smart men possessing a tolerabl
' fair opinion of them<;elves. 
and evincing a large amount of cleverne'3s and succes'3 in obtaining the most lucrative 
situations in advance of the really profe
sional teacher. The Superannuation Fund wac; 
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to make the small sacrifice, in the interests of their profession, of paying two dollars 
every half-year into the Fund, (from which they themselves will derive a substantial 
benefit), and in the maintenance of which they are interested, how 'can they expect 
the Legislature,-which has recently so greatly raised the standard of their qualification, 
and incidentally of their emoluments,-to provide for their retirement from the pro- 
fession and support when they are worn out? 
On what Principle should this Superannuation Fund be Supported? 
In reply to the question, .. On what principle should this Fund be supported?" I 
answer, on the principle already laid down in its establishment, that of the mutual 
co-operation of the Teachers and the Government. This principle is one which com- 
mends itself to the judgment of Teachers, and yet they have not carried it out. While 
the Government have generously contributed to the Fund $4,000 per annum, and have 
even increased the Fund of late years to $6,500 per annum, the Teachers, as a body, 
have done nothing. An isolatEd case here and there of an expectant claimant on the 
Fund does send in his $4 a year, but the Teachers, as a body, have failed to do their 
duty in the matter. Low Salaries, selfishness, and a temporary interest in a profession 
which they did not mean to follow, have operated to produce this state of things. Kow, 
however, the Country ,is pr<>sperous; Salaries have been increased; this profession itself 
has been placed on a recognized footing, and it is right and proper for the Legislature, 
which has thus afforded facilities to elevate the teaching profession, to see that the old, 
worn-out Members of the profession shall be provided for, and not remain as a hindrance 
to progress. 


Should the Teachers. Sustain flle Supf?rannuation Fund? 


We think we have already anticipated the answer to the question, .. Who should 
sustain this Fund?" In fact, the Teachers have themselves answered it, but in a form 
which, in practice, would be felt by them to be onerous, if not progressive. At a :\Ieet- 
ing of the Public School Teachers' Association of the Province of Ontario, held in 1869, 
a series of ResoluNons was passed, embodying certain amendments to the School Bill 
then before the Legislature. Amongst those agreed to by the Teachers' Association was 
the following one, which involved the very principle of compulsion, against which 
Teachers now object:-" Each Candidate, at his, or her, first Examination for a Cer- 
tificate of Qualification, shall deposit with the County Superintendent the sum of Ten 
dollars, to be paid into the Superannuated Teachers' Fund, of which Five dollars shall 
be refunded in case of failure." In other words, that before a Teacher is in a position 
to earn one penny in his profession, he shall be compelled to pay Ten dollars into the 
Fund. How much easier to the Teacher, more equitable 'in principle, and better in every 
respect is the provision of the Law, (against whi.ch the agitation has been raised), that 
no one but Members actually in the profession, who have derived their means of support 
from it, should be called upon to contribute to a Fund intended for their support on 
[heir ret1irement from it? That this is felt by Teachers to be the case, we learn from the 
lollowing Resolution, which was recently agreed to at a Convention of Teachers for the 
West Riding of the County of Durham:- 


never intendei! fO'r such; ani! they are the last that shO'uld find fault with a prO'fessiO'n 
that serves them sO' gO'O'd a turn, O'r malign thO'se LegislatO'rs whO' have with the greatest 
wisdO'm and' liberality made this nO'ble prO'visiO'n fO'r the meritO'riO'us Teacher in his O'ld 
age, and whO' are endeavO'uring to' raise the prO'fessiO'n to' a respectability that will ini!uce 
clever men to' ai!opt teaching as the business O'f their lives. Again they complain that the 
license is cO'mpulsory; O'f cO'urse it is. But it is nO' mO're cO'mpulsO'ry than O'ther licenses. 
and teaching is nO't cO'mpulsO'ry. If they dO' nO't choO'se to' pay the license to' teach, they 
are at liberty to' buy an HO'tel-keeper's license, or an AuctiO'neer's license, O'r to' fO'llO'w sO' me 
pursuit that requires nO' license. 
.. I have had the pleasure O'f cO'nversing with !ò'everal gentlemen O'f pO'sitiO'n O'utside the 
prO'fessiO'n, O'n this subject, and they all agree that the Fund is a gO'O'd O'ne, that the fO'nr 
lollar license is nO't unreasO'nable, and that the present agitatiO'n is impO'litic and against 
the best interests O'f the prO'fessiO'n." 
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.. Resolved, that we hear with sorrow that an effort is being made to repeal the 
Section in reference to the Superannuation Fund, and that we feel a debt of gratitude 
to Doctor Ryerson for the introduction of said Section, believing H to be one of the 
most beneficial amendments in the 
ew School Act." 


V. CO
IPREHEXSIVE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE PGBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1. In dealing with this most important question, and in laying down a few general 
rules in regard to it, the following weighty words of the Reverend Doctor James Fraser, 
now Bishop of Manchester, in his admirable Report on the .. School Systems of the 
United States and Canada," are highly suggestive:- 


U The mistake that is commonly made in America is one, I fear, that is taking some 
root in England-a confusion of thought between the processes that convey kno\\- ledge, 
and the processes that develop mental power. and a tendency to confine the work of the 
School too exclusively to the former. It is, perhaps, the inevitable tendency of an age 
of material prosperity and utilitartian ideas. Of -course, the processes of education are 
carried on through media that convey information too, and a well-educated man, if not 
necessarily is, at any rate, almost necessarily becomes a well-informed man. But in my 
sense of things the work of education has been successfully accomplished when a scholar 
has learned just three things-what he really does know. what he does not know, and 
how knowledge is in each case acqu'ired; in other words, education is the development 
and training of faculties, rather than, to use a favourite American word, the "presenta- 
tion " to the mind of facts. What was Aristotle's conception of the man whom he calls 
thoroughlY educated? Not, I take it, a man of encyclopædic information, but a man 
of perfectly-trained and well-balanced mind, able to apply to any subject that may 
occupy his attention its proper methods, and to draw from 'it its legitimate conclusions. 
Hence the proper functions of a sound System of Education are to quicken the observa- 
tion, strengthen the memory, discipline the reason, cultivate the taste; and that is the 
best system which gives to each faculty of our complex nature its just and proportionate 
development." 


2. In the Programme of Studies, and Limit Table, adopted after due consideraHon, 
for our Schools in Ontario, the subjects essential to a good Public School Education are 
prescribed and classified, as also the number of hours per week of teaching each subject; 
but the mode or modes of teaching and illustrating lhe several subjects specified in 
order, is left to the independent exercise of the gen1ius and talents of each Teacher. In 
preparing this Programme, the Reports of the latest Royal Commissioners of England 
o'n Popular Education, and the opinions of the most experienced Educationists, have 
been cOlJ.sulted. It will be seen from the number and order of the subjects, and the 
time prescribed per week for teaching of them, that the first years of Common School 
Studies are almost entirely devoted to teaching the three pr'imary and fundamental 
subje(.ts of a good Erlucation,-Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, including only such 
other subjects, and to such a degree, as to relieve the Pupils from the tedium of the 
more severe and less attractive studies, and to develop their. faculties of observation 
and taste for knowledge, as suggested by the largest experience of the most advanced 
Educators. The subjects of the Programme are }limited in both number and range to 
what is considered essential, and to what experience has proved can be thoroughly 
mastered by Pupils of ordinary capacity and diligence within thirteen years of age. 
The thoroug"h teaching of a few subjects, within practical limits, will do more for 
intellectup--I development, and for the purposes of pracHcal life, than the skimming over 
a wide range of topics. The subjects of :Natural Science required by the Thirteenth 
Section of the new School Act to 'be taught in the Schools and provided in the Pro- 
gramme, are such, and are prescribed to such an ex
ent only, as is absolutely necessary 
for the advancement of the Country,-in Agriculture, the Mechanical Arts, and Manu- 
factures, apart from Science and Literature. And when the cheap and excellent Text- 
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Books prescribed are examined in connect/ion with the subjects specifiEd, it will be 
found that nothing has been introduced which is impracticable, or for mere show, but 
everything for practical use and that which admits of easy accomplishment. 


Education directed towarcls the Pursuits and Occupations 01 a People. 
In this subject Doctor Playfair g.ives the fOllowing striking illustration. He goes 
on to say:- 


.. The great advantage of directing education towards the pursuits and occupations 
of the people, instead of wasting it on verbalism, is that, while it elevates the indi- 
vidual, it at the same time gives securiÏty for the future prosperity of the Nation. There 
are instances of Nations rich in natural resources of industry, yet poor from the want 
of knowledge, how to apply them; and there are opposite examples of Nations utterly 
devoid of industrial advantages, but constituted of an educatEd pEople, who use their 
Science as a compensation for their lack of raw material. Spa1in is an example of the 
first class, and Holland of the second. Spain, indeed, is wonderfully instructive, and her 
story is well told by Buckle, for you see her rise in glory, or fall in shame, just as 
there are conditions of intellectual activity, or torpor, among her inhabitants. Some- 
times, animated with life, Spain seeks a high position among Nations; at other times 
she is in a death-like torpor. She is an apt illustration of the sentence: 'He that wan- 
dereth out of the way of understanding shall remain in the congregation of the dead.' 
The Jews brought into Spain their habits of industry, and later the Moors introduced 
the experience and science of their time; and they took root even in a Country devas- 
tated 'by wars between Christians and Mahommedans. But Spain committed two great 
national crimes-the expulsion of the Jews at one time, and of the residue of the 
Moors at another. The last crime of 1609, by which 1,000,000 of ::\Ioriscoes were thrust 
forth from the kingdom, was avenged by suddenly depriving Spa:in of the accumulated 
industrial experience of 'centuries. After that act Education was only allowed so far as 
it did not interfere with ecclesiastical fears, and the Country fell into a state of abject 
misery and dejection. A century after, the Duke de St. Simon, the French ambassador 
at Madrid, declared that Science ,in Spain is a crime, and ignorance a virtue. During 
the next century there was a period of three generations when foreign Science and ex- 
perience were imported by the Spanish Kings, and the Country began to rise again to 
some condition of Education and prosperity. But in the last half-century it has relapsed, 
ecclesiastical power having again assumed its old way, and Spain has returned to a 
position of obscurity, from which, let us hope, she may emerge by her late Revolution. 
Few Countries have such riches in the natural reso,urces of industry. A rich soil and 
almost tropical luxuriance of vegetation might make her a great food-exporting 
ation. 
Iron and Coal, Copper, QuickSlilver and Lead abound in profusion, but these do not 
create industries, unless the people possess knowledge to apply them. When that 
knowledge prevailed, Spain was indeed among the most advanced of industrial Kations. 
Kot only her Metallurgic industries, but her Cotton, Woollen and Silk manufactures 
were unequalled; her Shipbuilding also was the admiration of other Nations. But 
all have decayed because Science withers among an uneducated people, and without 
Science Nations cannot thrive. Turn to Holland, once a mere province of Spain. She 
has nothing but a maritime position to give her any natural advantage. Within her 
land are no sources of mineral wealth; but she has compensated for its a'bsence by an 
admirable education of her people. For my own Country I have no ambition higher 
than to get Schools approaching in excellence to those of Holland." 


The New Subjects 01 Agriculture, Commercial Instruction, Mechanics, Drawing, 
Practical Sciences and Natural History. 
1. I may remark that one great object of the new School Act was to make our 
Public Schools more directly and effectively subservient to the interests of Agriculture. 
Manufacture and Mechan'Ïcs. 
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2. In my first Special Report on U A System of Public Elementary Education for 
Upper Canada," laid before the Legislature in 1846,* I stated the Institutions necessary 
for these purposes; and in the concluding remarks of my last two Annual Reports I 
have expressed strong convictions on the sUJbject. When we consider the netJwork of 
Railroads which are intersecting, as well as extending from one end to the other of, our 
Country, the various important Manufactures .which are spring,ing up in our Cities. 
Towns and VilJages, and the ;\Iines which are beginning to be worked, and which admit 
of indefinite development, tprovision should, undou'btedly, rbe made for educating our 
own l\Te('hanica] and Oivil Engineers, and ohief worKers in )'Iechanics and Mines; but 
I here speak of the more elementary part of the work of practical education, which 
should be given in the ordinary PubUc Schools. 
3. It must be admitted that, although the general organization of our PUlblLc School 
System is much improved, and, although the Schools themselves have improved, yet 
that the knowledge acq.uired in them .is very meagre-extending for practical purposes 
very little, and in many cases not at all, beyond what have been termed the three R's, 
-Reading, 'Riting, and 'Rithmetic. If the System of Schools cannot be greatly improved, 
\\ hat is taught in the Schools should be greatly adv'anced and extended. I entirely 
agree with the Honourable John Carling, Commissioner of Agriculture, who, in an able- 
Report, remarks:- 


"Notwithstanding the great advancement we have made within a period compara- 
tively short, I have a growing conviction that something more is required to give our 
Education a more decidedly practical character, especially in reference to the Agricul- 
tural and ;\Iechanical classes of the community, which comprise the great bulk of the 
population, and constitute the prindple means of our wealth and prosperity. 'What 
now appears to ,be more specially needed to carry forward this great work is, in addition 
to the ordinary instruction in Common S'chools, the introduction of the elementary 
instruction in what may .be termed the foundation ,principles of Agricultural anJ 
Mechanical Science." 


4. These views have been successfully acted upon in our Normal and Model Sc.hools, 
'but I propose to carry them into more certain and general operation, by the additional 
Lectureship in the l'\;ormal School, which has been established for the special purpose- 
of preparing Teachers to teach the surbjects indicated in the Public and High Sc.hools. 
We have, already, in the Educational Museum the specimens of :Models necessary for a 
School of 'both the Fine, and some of the 
le.chankal, Arts; and I trust soon to be 
supplemented by Schools of ,)'Iechanical and Civil Engineering, if not of Architecture, as 
also of Manufactures and Agriculture. 


The Way in 'Which this InstTuction should be Given. 
1. As to the only way in which instruction in these su'bjects should be given, '"' e 
quote the following strikingly forci'ble language of Doctor Lyon Playfair on the subject. 
He sa
:- 


" The Pupil must be brought in face of the facts through experiment and demonstra- 
tion. He should pull the Plant to pieces, and see ho'W it is constructed. He must vex 
the Electric 'Cylinder till it yields him its sparks. He must apply with his own hand 
the Magnet to the Needle. He must see Water ,broken up into its consbituent parts, 
and witm
ss the violence with w!hich its elements unite. Unless he is brought into 
actual contact with the fact, and taught to observe and 'bring them into relations with 
the Science evolved from them, it were better that instruction in Science should be left 
alone. For one of the first lessons he must learn from Science is not to trust in 
authority, but to demand proof for each asseveration. All this is true education, for 
it draws out faculties of observation, conneds obse.rved facts with the concepe::m deduced 


.This Report is printed as Chapter VII. in the Sixth Volume of the Documentary History_ 
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from. them in the course of ages, gives disdpJine and courage to thought, and teachC3 
a kowledge of scientific method !Which will sery.e a life time. Nor can such an education 
be begun too early. Tille whole yearnings of a child are for the Natural Phenomena 
around, until they are smothered -by t'he ignorance of the Parent. He is young Linnæus 
roaming over the fields in search of flowers. He is a young Conchologist, or Mineralogist, 
gathering Shells. or Pe!J)bles on the Sea Shore. He ,is an Ornithologist, and goes Bird 
nesting; and Icthyol,ogist, and catches Fish. Glorious education in nature, all this, it 
the Teacher knew how to direct and utiJize it. The present system is truly ignoble, 
for it sends the working man into ihe world in gross ignorance of everything that he 
has to do in it. The utilitarian system is noble, in so far as it treats him as an 
intelligent being, w.ho ought to understand the nature of his occupation, and the princi- 
ples involved in it. If you ibring up a ,Ploughman in utter ignorance of everything 
rElating to the Food of Plants, of every mechanical principle of Farm Implements, of 
the Weather to w,hich he is exposed, of the Sun that shines upon him, and makes the 
Plants to grow, of the Rain, which, while it drenches him, refreshes the Crops around, 
is that ignorance conducive to his function as an intelligent being? All 
ations which 
have, in recent :rears, revised their Educational Systems, have 'Provided a class of 
Secondary Schools for the Industrial classes, especially devoted to tearch them the 
vrinciples of Science and .Art re'lating to their Industries. Holland compels every TOFn 
of lO,OO<J. inhabitants to erect such Schools." 


K8cessity for Teaching Practical Science in the Schools.-ExarnpZes. 


1. What Doctor Lyon Playfair has remarked, in regard to English E.},ementary 
Schools and the teaching of p.ractical Science in them, 84Pplies largely to Canada:- 


.. The educational principl'e of 'Continental Nations is to link on Primary Schools 
to Secondary Improvement SCllOOls. The links are always cOIlljposed of higher subjects, 
the three R's being in all cases the basis of instruction; elementary Science, and even 
some of its applications, is uruiformly encoura!;ed and generally enforced. But, as W
 
have Schools correSIJonding to the Secondary [mprovement Schools .for the working 
<:lasses, we suppose \\e can do without them, used as links. No armour-plate of know- 
ledge is given to our future Artizan but a mere veneer of the three R's, so thin as to 
rub off completely in three or four years of the wear and tear of life. Under our !present 
ßystem of elementary teaching, no knowledge whatever, 'bearing on the Hfe-work of a 
people, reaches them by our System of State Education. The Air they -breathe, the 
Water they drink, the Tools thëy use, the Plants they grow, the !lIJines they excavate, 
might be made the subjects 
f surpassing interest and importance to them during their 
"hole life; yet of these they learn not one fact. Yet \ye are surprised at the con- 
seq.uen('i"s of their ignorance. A thousand men perish yearly in our Coal Mines, but no 
School Master tells the poor 11iner the nature of the Explosive Gas which scorches him, 
or of the aftE"r Damp which ,chokes him. BoUers and StE"am-engines blow up so con- 
tinually that a Committee of the House of Commons js now. engaged in trying to 
diminish their alarming frequency, b_ut the poor Stokers who are scalded to death, or 
blown to ,pieces, were ne'Ver instructed in the nature and properties of them. In Great 
Dritain alone, more than one hundred thousand people perish annually, and at least five 
times HS many S/ÏC'ken grievously, out of pure ignorance of the Laws of Health, which 
are never taught them at School." 


2. In regard to the study of Natural Science in the Sc'hools, the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into systems of Schools, say:- 


"We think it estaJblished that the study of Natural Science develops 'better than anY 
other studies the observing faculties, disciplines the intellect 'by teaching induction, as 
well as deduction, supplies a us
ul balance to the studies of Language and Mathematics, 
and provides much instruction of great value for the oCC'Upations of after life." 
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The Study of ?tlatural History in the Schools. 
1. In further illustration of this subjEct. I add a few '\\ ords by Professor Agassiz, 
formerly a distinguished Teacher in Switzeriand, latterly a distinguished Professor in 
the UnitE"d States. In an Address at an Educational meeting in Boston "on the 
desirability of introducing the study of !\atural History into our Schools, and of using 
that instrudioll as a means of developing the faculties of children and leading them 
to a knowledge of the Creator," Professor Agassiz observEs:- 


.. I wish to awaken a conviction that the knowledge of nature in our days lies at 
the very foundation of the prosperity of States; that the study of the Phenomena of 
Nature is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, 
and that, on these grounds, it is highly im.portant that this branch of education shoultl 
be introduced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how ÏIIIlportant the 
study of 
atUl"e is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in 
which, in modern times, man has learned to control the fOJ'lces of Nature, and to worK 
out the material \\ hich our earth produces. The importance of that knowledge is every- 
'W'here manifested to us. And I can refer to no better evidence to prove that there is 
hardly any other training better fitted to develop the highest faculties of man than by 
alluding to that venerable old man, Humboldt, who became an object of reverence 
throughout the world, merely 'by his devotion to the study of Nature. If it be true, then. 
that a knowledge of Nature is so imlJortant for the welfare of States and for the training 
of men to SUlch high .positions among their fellows by the development of their best 
fruculties, how desirable that such a study should form part olf all education! And] 
trust that the time when it will be introduced into our Schools will only be so far 
removed as is necessary for the preparation of Teachers capable of im.parting that 
instruction. The only difficulty is to finù Teachers equal to the task. I believe that 
in entrusting the edueation of the young to incompetent Teachers, the opportunity is 
frequently lost of unfolding the highest Icapacities of the Pupils. I have ,been a Teacher 
since I was fifteen years of age. I do love to teach; and there is noth.ing so pleasant 
to .me as to develop the faculties of my felJolw 'beings, \vho, in their early age, are 
entrusted to my ,care; and I am satisfied that there are branches of knowledge which 
are better taught :without Books than with thE'll; and there are some cases so obvious, 
that I wonder why it is the Teachers al" ays resort to Books when they would teach 
somE" new branch IÎn their Schools-\\ hen "e would study Natural History, instead of 
Books, let us take specimens-Stones, Minerals, Crystals. When we would study Plants, 
let us go to the Plants themselves, and not to the Books describing them. When we 
"ould study Animals, let us observe Animals." 


2. Thomas Carlyle '\\ rote: "For many years it has been one of my constant regrets, 
that no Schoolrr:aster of mine had a knowledge of Natural History, so far, at least, as to 
have taught D?-e the little \\ inged and wingless neigh-bours that are continually meeting 
me with a salutation whic\! I ('annot answer, as things are." 


The "Value 01 Drawing in. our Schools. 
1. So important and necessary was 'Drawing, (which is now iPre
ribed in our 
Schools), felt to be, as a branJch of learning, that in 1870, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
\passed Law on the subje,ct, requiring it to be taught in the Schools. 
2. On this enactment, the Secretary of the Board of ,
lassachusetts remarks:-- 
"Tnis is one of the most impotlant laws of the Session of 1870, and is destined, 
doubt not, to produce lasting and beneficial results." 


3. The English Commissioners, in their Report. thus summarize the opinions of those 
gentlemen exammed by them in regard to the subject of Dra.wing. They say:- 
VI.-14 
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.. Mr. Stanton remarks that 'whether we regard it as a means of refinement, or as 
an education for the eye, teaching it to appreciate form, or as strengthening habits of 
accurate observation, or again as of direct utility for many Professions and Trades, it 
Is equally admirable.' Doctor Hodgson stated it as his opinion that' drawing should 
'be taught to every child as soon as he went to School,' and added that' it was already 
taught to all th
 Boys, (nearly 1,00,O,), in the Liverpool Institute.' From Mr. Sa.muelson's 
Letter to the Vice President of the 'Committee of the Council of Education, Drawing 
appears to be always regarded as a most important subject oÏ instruction in the Technical 
Sc.hools on the Continent of Europe; and the bearing of this on the excellence ascribed 
to the foreign Artizans and Superintendents of Labour cannot be mistaken." 


Pro'lJision for Teaching Vocal Music in oùr Schools. 
1. Vocal Music ,bøing now required to 'be taught in our Schools, we insert the follow- 
ing striking illustration of its value and importance as a softening and humanizing 
influence as a subject of instruction, from the Report of the Becretary of the Board jf 
Education in Connecticut, ,for this )'ear, It will be seen how successfully he combats 
the statement so often put fortI} that ,instruction in Vocal MusiS is of no practical \H;
 
to a large numlber of children, because of their inability to sing. He says:- 


"Music is taught in our best Schools, and shÛ1uld be in all. In many instances, it 
has Laken its proper place as one of the regular Studies. It is the testimony of multitudes 
of Teachers, that music helps, instead of h'indering, progress in other Studies. It 
stimulates the mental faculties and exhilarates and recreates Pupils, when weary with 
study. Some 'branches are pursued largely for the mental discipline which they impart. 
No study that can be taken up so early, is a better disci.pline in rapid observation and 
thinking; none so early and easily develops the essential power of mental concentration. 
In singing by note, a child mrust fix his thoughts and think quickly and accurately. The 
habit of fixing the attention thus -early formed, will aid in other Studies. There is 
abundant testimony that Scholars progress more rapidly in the common 'branches, where 
singing is taught. Vocal Music aids in graceful Reading, by promoting better articula- 
tion, improving the voice and correcting hard and unpleasant tones. The dnfiuence in 
cultivating the sensibilities. improving the taste, and developing the 'better feelings of 
our nature. amply compensate for the time required for this study. Its efficacy in 
School Government, making work a play, giving a systematic recreation-enjoying it 
the more, 'becal1se always in concert, and with the symJ)athy and stimulus of companion- 
ship-is admitted /by the most successful Teacher. Trouble in the School-room often 
comes from that restlessness, which proper intervals of singing would best relieve. Sing- 
ing is a healthful, phYSical exercise. In Primary Schools. Gymnastic Exercises often 
accompany the singing. When children ar'e trained to erectness of posture and to the 
right use of the vocal organs, Speaking, Reading, and Singing are most invigorating 
exercises; eJGpanding thë chest, promoting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, 
and arousing 'both the physical and mental energies. Diseases of the respiratory organs 
are the great scourge of this climate, and occ
sion more than one-fifth of our mortality. 
The remarka'ble exemption of the German J)eople, alike in Germany and America, from 
pulmonary disease, is attrilbuted, 'by eminent medical authority, largeLy to the universal 
habit of singing, in which they are trained from their earliest }'leal's, both at home 
and at School. Thus their lungs are expanded and invigorated. The broad chest is a 
national characteristic. There is a common but erroneous impression that only a 
favouTed few can learn Music. How is it then that every child in Germany is taught 
singing as regularly as Reading? But facts may ,be found nearer home. Superintendent 
Parish says: · A systematic course of training the voices of the little ones in the 
Primary Rooms has Ibeen com1ll'enced. Thus far, the experiment has been a complete 
success. Children from five to eight years of age, readily sing the Bcale, singly and in 
concert, and read from the Blac
board notes on the staff by Numerals and Syllables, with 
as little hesitation as they call the Letters and Words of the Reading lesson.. General 
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Eaton, the Xational Commissioner of Education, and Governor English, when visiti:qg 
the Schools in New Haven, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children 
in the Primary Sohoo]s sing at sight exercises marked on the Blackboard by the 
Teacher. · The exercises are 'P]aced on the Blackboard in the presence of the Scholars, 
and they are required to sing them once through, without the aid of the Teacher, or 
instrument, and are marked accordingly:" 


Facilities for Giving a Practical Commercial Eàucation in the Schools. 


One of the felt wants in our System of Public and High SoChools has been facilitie& 
for giving Boy::; instruction in matters relating to Commercial and Business transactions. 
That want has been supplied; and both in the High and Pl1blic School Law ,provision has 
been made for giving Pupils instruction in subjects relating to COlI1JIIlercial Education. 
For years this subject has received attention in the Model School of Ontario, and Boys 
have ,been thoroughly prepared in Book-keeping and other kindred branches, so as to 
fit them at once for practical work in the Counting-house and other departments of 
Mercantile life. The result has been, that Boys trained there, have ibeen much sought 
after by l\lerchants and others. In the new Programme of Study prescrlbed for the 
Schools, Pupils are required:- 


11. To be practkaUy acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and with 
Commel'Cial Arithmetic, including Practice, Percentage, Insurance, Commission, Broker- 
age, Purchase and Sale of Stock, Custom House Business, Assessment of Taxes and 
Interest. 
2. To know the definition of the various Account Books used. To understand the 
relation between Debtor and Creditor, and the difference between Single and Double 
Entry. 
3. To know how to make original Entries in the Books used for this !purpose, such 
as Invoice Book, Sales Book, Cash Book, and Day Book. 
4. To be able to Journalize any ordinary transaction, and to be familiar with the 
nature of the various Accounts in the Ledger, and with the mode of conducting and 
closing them. 
5. To be familiar with the forms of ordinary Commercial Paper, such as Promissory 
Notes, Drafts, Rc-<ceipts for the payment of money, etcetera. 
6. In the English Course for the High Sèhools, Pupils are required to be aequainted 
with Commercial forms and usages, and with practical Telegraphy. 


VI. PROVIDING ADEQUATE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


1. ThE' new School Act very properly declares that Trustees .. shaU provide adequate 
Ac.commodations for aU the children of School age, (i.e., between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, resident), in their School Division," (i.e., School Section, City, Town, 
or VilJage). It. also provides that .. no School Section shall be formed whic:h shall 
contain less than fifty resident children, between the ages of five and sixteen years, 
unless the area of such Section shall contain more than four square miles." These 
.. Accommodations," to be adequate, should include, (as prescribed by the special Re
ula- 
tions) :- 
(1)' A Site of an Acre in extent, hut not less than half an Acre.. 


.Síze of School Ground8-The School Grounds, wherever practicable, should, in the rural 
Section:;:. embrace an Acre in extent. and not less than half an Acre, so as to allow the 
Schoo-l House to be set well back from the Road, and furnish Play-grounds within t'h e 
Fences. A convenIent form for School Grounds will be found to be an area of ten rods 
front by !'ixteen rods deep, with the School-house set back four. or six rods from the Road. 
The Grounds should be 8trongly fenced, the Yards and Outhouses In the rear of the 
School-house being invariably separated by a high and tight board Fence; the front Grounds 
being planted with shade Trees and Shrubs. For a small School, an area of eight rOIls 
front by ten rods deep may be sufficient, the School-house being set back four rods from 
the front. 
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(2) A School HO'use, (w1ith separate Rooms), where the number of Pupils exceed
 
fifty', the Walls O'f which shall nO't be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which 
shall nO't cO'ntain less than nine square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, 
sO' as to' allow an area in each RO'om. fO'r at least one :hundred cU'b.ic feet of Air for each 
child. II< It shall also be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, and the Premises prO'perly 
drained. 
(3) A sufficient Fence. or Paling, round the S.chool Premises. 
(4) A Play-ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical exercise, within the 
:fences, and off the Road. 
(5) A wen, or other meaDS of procuring Water fool' the School. 
(6) Proper and separate Offices for ,both sexes. at some little distance back frOol!! 
the SchO'ol Ho'Use, and suitably enclosed. 
(7) Suitable SchO'ol F'urniture and Aipparatus. videlicet:
esks, Seats, BlackJboards, 
Maps, Li,brary, Presses and Books, etcetera, necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
School. 


2. In his OfficlÏal Visitations to the Schools, the InspectO'r is required to inquire 
into the tenure of the Property; the materials, dimensions, and plan of the Building; 
its cO'ndition; 'When erected; with what funds built; hO'w lighted, Warmed, and Ven- 
tilated; if any Class Rooms are provided for the separate instruction of part of the 
children; if there is a Lo'bby, 0'1' Closet, for Hats, 'Cloaks, Bonnets. Book-presses, etcetera; 
how the Desks and Seats are arranged and constr.ucted; what arrangements for the 
Teacher; what Play-ground is provided; what Gymnastic Apparatus, (if any); whether 
there be a Well. and proper conveniences for private pur,poses; and if the Premises 
are fenced, or open on the Street, or Road; if Shade Trees and any Shrubs or Flowers 
are planted. 


p 3. In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is specially directed to see whether 
the Law and RegulatiO'ns have been compllied with in regard to the following matters. 
(Should he discover remissness in any of t..hem, he is directed to' call the attention of 
the Trustees to it, before withholding the School Fiund from the Section, with a view 
to its remedy before his next half-yearly visit) :- 
(j) Size of Section.-As to the size O'f the School SectiO'n, as prescribed by the 
Fifteenth Section of the Sclibol Law O'f 1871. 
(2) SchooZ .Acco'ln'lnodation.-Whether the Trustees have prO'vided .. adequate 
.AJccommO'dation for all the children of School age [i.e., between the ages of five and 
twenty-one )"ears, resident] .in their School division," [i.e., Sdhool SectiO'n, City, Town. 
or Village], as r('qU'ired by the Second Section of the School Act of 1871. 
(3) Space fer Air.-Whether the required space of nine aquare feet for each Pupil, 
and the average space of one hundred cubic feet of air ,for each child, have been allowed 
in the construction of the School House and its Class Rooms. 
(4) Well; Proper Conveniences.-'\Vhether a Well, 0'1' other means of procuring 
Water is provided; also, Whether there are proper conveniences fO'r private purposes 
of both sexes on the Premises. 


4. The Trustees having made such provision relative to the SchoO'l House and its 
appendages, as are required by the Fourth Cia use of the Twenty-seventh Section, and 
the Seventh Clause of the Seventy-ninth Section of the Consolidated School Act, and 
as provIded, in RegulatiO'n Nine of the "Duties of Trustees," it is made by the Regula. 
,tion, the duty of the Master to give strict attention to the ,proper Ventilation and 
Temperature.t as well as to the cleanliness of the School House; he shall also prescribe 


.Thus, for instance, a Room for fifty children would require space for 5,000 cubic feet 
of air. This would be equal to a cube of the following dimensions in feet, videlicet: 
16x20x10. which Is equivalent to a Room 25 feet long by 20 wide and 10 feet high. 
tNote.-Temperature.-In Winter the temperature during the first School hour in the 
forenoon or afternoon should not exceed 70 0 , nor 66 0 during the rest of the day. 
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such Rules for the use of the Yard and Out-buildings connected with the School House, 
as will insure their being kept in a neat and proper condition; and he shall be held 
responstible for any part of cleanliness about the Premises. He is also required to see 
that the Yards, Sheds, Privies and other Out-buildings are kept in order, and that the 
School House and Premises are locked at all proper times; and that all deposits of 
sweepings, from Rooms or Yards, are removed from the Premises. 


Proceedings in other Countries in Regard to SchooZ Accommodation. 


1. In England" the (Parliamentary) Grant is withheld altogether if the School be 
not in a Building certified by the Inspector to be healthy, properly Lighted, Drained and 
Ventilated, supplied with Offices, and containing in the principal School Room at least 
eighty cubical feet of internal area per ea-ch child in average attendance." 
2. In New York State Report for 1868 we learn that:-" In regard to the changes 
wade in the SchoOol Houses of Onondaga Cour.ty, four districts, after being notified that 
their School Houses would be condemned as unfit for School purposes, unless soon 
rep8iired or new ones built, have gone to work with a good will, and now have, in each 
of these districts, Houses which are ornaments and an honour to the men whose influence 
and steady toiling caused the old unfit habitations to give place to the new." 


3. In Section 29 of the New School Act for Nova Scotia, passed in May, 1871, the 
following are the provisions in regard to School Accommodation. They are even more 
comprehensive and minute than ours:- 


.. The School Accommodation to be provided by the District [School Section] shall, 
as far as possible, be in accordance with the following arrangements:- 
"For a District hav-ing fifty Pupils, or under, a House with comfortable Sittings, 
with one Teacher. 
.. For a District having from fifty to eighty Pupils, a House with comfortable Sittings 
and a good Class Room, with one Teacher and an Assistant. 
"For a District having from eighty to one hundred Pupils, a House with comfortable 
Sittings and two good Class Rooms, with one Teacher and two Assistants, or a House 
having two Apartments, one for an Elementary and one for an Advanced department, 
with two Teachers. Or, if one commodious Building cannot be secured, two Houses may 
be provided in different parts of the District, with a Teacher in each, one being devoted 
to the younger children, and the other to the more advanced. 
.. For a District having from one hundred to one hundred and fifty Pupils, a House 
with two adequate Departments, one for an Elementary and one for an Advanced 
department, and a good Class Room accessible to both; with two Teachers, and, if neces- 
sary, an Assistant; or, if the Distr,ict be long and ,narrow, three Houses may be pro- 
vided, two for Elementary departments, and one for an Advanced department, the former 
being located towards the extremes of the District, and the latter at, or near, the centre. 
.. For a District having from one hundred and fifty to two hundred Pupils, a House 
with three Apartmenis, one for an Elementary, one for an Advanced, and one 1101' a 
High School, and at least one good Class Room common to the two latter, with three 
Teachers, and, if necessary, an Assistant; or, if necessary, Schools may be provided 
for the different departments in ddfferent parts of the District. 
.. And generally, for any District having two hundred Pupils and upwards, a House, 
or Houses, with sufficient accommodation for different grades of elementary and advanced 
Schools, so that in Districts having six hundred Pupils and upwards, the ratio of Pupils 
in the Elementary, Advanced and High Schoo'! departments shall be, respectively, about 
eighl, three, and one." 


4. In Nova Scotia, the Board of School Examiners appointed for each District by 
the Governor-in-Council is authorized by Law:- 
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.. To declare, upon the Inspector's Report, or upon other reliable information, the 
School House, or Houses, or Buildings used as sucll, unfit for School purposes, and shaH 
forward such declaration to the Trustees of the Section, and the Board shall thereafter 
w.ithhold all Provincial aid from any such Section, if measures are not adopted whereby 
a suita'ble House, or Houses, may be provided, according to the ability of the Section." 
.. The mode of arranging the Seats in School Houses in the United States is now 
almost unanimously admitted to be the best. By this mode the Teacher is enabled to 
have his Eye upon every Pupil, and every Pupil to have his Eye upon the Teacher. 
According to this method, and allowing for the length either 6, .or 8, feet for Entrance 
Hall, 4 to 5 feet for Teacher's Platform, 4 to 5 feet between the Platform and Desks, and 
2 feet 6 or 9 inches (according to the size of Pupils) for each Desk and Seat together, 
and allowing 2 feet for the aisles, from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, in Graded Schools, for 
each Desk, and at least two feet for divisions between rows of Desks, the following 
divisions will furnish accommodation for the number of Scholars prefixed:- 


Plan No. 1.-24 Scholars, 26 X 21 clear, 6 feet h.all, 3 rows of desks. 
30 Scholars, 29 X 21 clear, 6 feet hall, 3 rows of desks. 
36 Scholars, 32 X 21 clear, 6 feet hall, 3 rows of desks 
Plan No. 2.-46 Scholars, 35 X 26 clear, 8 feet hall, with single desks at 
sides, and three rows of graded desks in centre. 
Plan No. 3.-56 Scholars, 40 X 27 clear, with Class-room. 
"Adding 2 feet 9 inches to the length for every additional row of Desks. Where 
t'he number of Scholars amounts to upward:::; of fifty, there should be a Class Room 
attached." 


5. In Prince Edward Island the School Law declares that:- 


"Every School House hereafter to be erected and used as such, within any District 
now, or hereafter, established under this Act, and not already contracted to be built, 
shall not be less in clear area than four hundred square feet, nor in the height of post 
than ten feet clear between the Floor and Ceiling, or 'be built nearer to the Highway 
than ten yards." 


6. In Victoria, (Australia), no School receives aid from the Central Board unless 
the fdllow.ing, (among other conditions), be -complied with, videlicet:- 
, 


.. That in the case of new Buildings the School Room shaH contain not less than 
eight square feet for each child in average attendance, and that the Walls be not less 
than ten feet in height to the Eaves; that ,in all cases the School Room shall be suffi- 
ciently Warmed, Ventilated and Drained; that there be proper and separate Offices for 
both sexes; that there be a Play-ground attached, or other satisfactory provision made 
for physical exercise; and that the School be properlY provided with the amount of 
School Furniture and Apparatus, videlicet:-Desks, Forms, Blackboards, Maps, Books, 
etcetera, necessary for the efficient conduct of such School." 


7. In South Australia:- 


.. Grants-in-aid are allowed towards the cost of builddng School Houses, to an amount 
not exceeding Two hundred pounds for each School. The conditions to be observed, 
in order to obtain this assistance, are, that a declaration must be made 'by the Trustees 
that the BuiIding for which the Grant is -conceded shall be used for Public School pur- 
poses, and no other, without our written assent; that the area shall not be less than 
600 square feet; that the Building shall be substantially constructed, and composed of 
good material; and that it shall be properly furnished with the usual appliances for 
teaching." 


8. In Sweden a piece of land, from one to twelve Acres, is attached to each School 
for the benefit of the Teacher and the Pupils. In Norway the School Districts must, 
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in addition to Salary, furnish the Teacher with a Dwelling House, with land enough to 
pasture at least two Cows, and layout a small Garden. 


VII. SUPERSEDING SCHOOL SECTION DIVISIONS, AND ESTABLISHING TOWNSHIP BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION. 


Ever since 1850 there has been a provision in our School Acts for the establishment 
of Township Boards, but owing to the conditions attached to it this Section of the 
Schoal Act has remained a dead letter for twenty years. It is, therefore. proposed in 
the new Act to leave it to the Municipal Council of each Township, when the circum- 
stances and opinions of competent Persons in any Township may render it desirable 
to form such Township into one School 
luni('ipality, under one Board of Trustees, as 
is the case in Cities, Towns and Villages, doing away with the inconvenience of separate 
School Section divisions and Rates, and leaving Parents to send their children to the 
nearest School. 


Township Boards Established in various American States. 
1. After long trying the School Section Syg,tem, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and other States have adopted the Township Board System, and pro- 
nounce it immensely superior to the School Section System. In the State of New York 
a compromise system is authorized 'by the School Law; that is, one or more Districts, 
(School Sections), can" either severally. or jointly, resolve themselves into Union Free 
School Districts, with Boards of Education. haviIl.g authority to grade and classify 
the Schools under their charge." From the Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for 1870 we learn that there are now 250 such united Districts in the State; 
of them he says:-" Having had frequent occa:;ions to examine the provisions of this Law. 
(i,e., the · Union Free School Act'), and being somewhat familiar with its workings, 
I am of the opinion that it -is the best School System yet devised for all localities where 
the number of S
holars, as in Villages, is sufficient to admit of a thorough classification." 
The Reverend Doctor Fraser, in his Report to the English Commissioners, says:-" In 
the State of New York, Union Schools, [or united Sections], appear to be the most 
popular and flourishing of all the rural Schools." 


2. The Secretary of the State Board of Education in Connecticut thus graphically 
Illustrates the comparative effects of the adoption of the Township, over the School 
Section, System in that State. 


"The tendency to manage Schools Township-wise is growing. More Townships 
united their School Sections last year than in any former one. Once united, they stay 
so. Let pUblic sentiment advance as it has done for five years, and the School Section 
System will soon be abandoned. The people are fast learning the economy and efficiency 
of the Township System. They see that it favours the wise expenditure of the public 
money, gains better and more permanent Teachers, longer Schools, and helps the poorer 
and outlying School Sections. The Township System. too, lessens the frequency of Tax 
Assessments and Collections. Facts on this subject are better than theories. I 
have, therefore, requested one of the School Visitors of Brantford to describe the effects 
of the change in that Township. His published Letters show what they did, how they 
did it, what they gained 'by it, and why they voted almost unanimously · not to go 
back.' Under the new system the people are better satisfied-School Committee and 
Teachers more permanent, School graded, Terms lengthened, the motion made at the 
last Annual Meeting to reduce the School year from forty to thirty weeks not receiving 
a single vote. The average attendance has improved twenty-five per 
ent. Scholarship 
wonderfully Improved-one hundred per cent. better than it was four years ago." 
-3. The late Horace Mann, so noted for his enlightened vi-ews on Education, depre- 
cating the District. or School Section, System, says:- 
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.. I consider the law authorizing Townships to divide themselves into [School Sec- 
tions] the most unfortunate on thf' suJbject of Common Schools ever enacted in th(
 
State [of Massachusetts]. In this opinion ex
Governor Boutwell, the eminent Educa- 
tionist of the same State, concurs." 


VIII. AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Although the School Law of 1850 authorized Boards of Trustees in Cities, TownS' 
and Villages to establish "any kind or description of Schools" they might see fit, yet 
it was regarded as doubtful whether it was sufficiently comprehensive to admit of the 
establishment of Industrial Schools. To remove this doubt, and to give effect to the 
wishes of many interested in the condition of the "Street Arabs" of our Cities, Towns 
and Villages, the Section of the Act authorizing the establishment of these Schools was 
passed, as follows:- 


.. 42. The Public School Board of each City, Town and Village may establish one, or 
more, Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and to make all needful 
Regulations and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, 
and for the support, management and discipline of such School, or Schools." 


The third Section of the Act also provides, "that refractory Pupils may be, where 
practicable, removed to an Industrial School." 


IX. SEPARATE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


/1. One important object of the new ::;chool Law was to discriminate, by a clearly- 
defined line in the Course of Study, between Pub1ic and High Schools, and to prescribe 
a separate Programme of Studies for High Schools. In practice, it had been found that, 
in the anxiety of Trustees and Masters of a majority of our Grammar Schools to crowd 
ehildren into the Grammar Schools, in the fallacious hope thereby to increase the 
Grant to their Schools, they had virtually merged the Grammar into the Common 
School, with the nominal addition, in most cases, of only a Uttle Latin and Greek. The 
object of the High School Sections of the new Act is to put an end to this anomalous 
state of things, and to prescribe for each class of Schools its own legitimate work. By 
means of the now increased inspection of the High Schools, and the improved inspection 
of the Public Schools, we hope to see the work prescribed by the respective Programmes 
of Study faithfully performed by each. 
2. In point of fact the Grammar Schools have never occupied the position which 
they ought to have done in the Country. They were originally designed to be Classical 
Schools, but they were made !the Schools of certain Classes, rather than Classical Schools, 
wholly .doing, or professing to do, Common School work for certain classes,-thus being 
made, and viewed, as a kind of Aristocratic Schools, poaching upon the ground of 
Common School work, and 'being regarded as distinct from, and even antagonistic to, 
the Common Schools, rather than supplementary to them and identical with them in 
the public interests. It has, therefore, been found extremely difficult to get any con- 
siderable support for them from local sources. To get support enough to exist, more 
than two-thirds of the Grammar School Boards have had to seek amalgamation with 
the Common School Boards of their localities; but this amalgamation is attended with 
many inconveniences and does not by any means accomplish the objects proposed. 
Nevertheless, it has not been deemed expedient to interfere with this amalgamation in 
any way, but to leave the Boards of Trustees as formerly to unite, or, when united, to 
dissolve the union at their pleasure. The necessity for the union does not now exist, as 
before, since the Legislature has, in effect, declared that High Schools shall be provided 
for by the local Rate equally with Public Schools. It should be remembered, however, 
that the exp(>riE:nce of the great Cities in the neighbouring States shows that consolidat- 
ing all the Public Schools in Cities and Towns uIlder one Board of Management, and 
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that Board elected chiefly by the Ratepayers, has 'contributed even more to the efficient 
support and elevation of the Classical School than to that of the Public Schools. 


3. In the Programme of Study for High Schools, prescribed under the new School 
Act, it is especially provided that they shall be High English Schools as well as 
Elementary Classical Schools, and for Girls as well as for Boys. When it is provided 
in the Act that in each High School, "provision shall be made for teaching to both 
male and female Pupils the higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, 
including the Natural Sciences, with special reference to Agriculture," it was clearly 
intended that the lower, or elementary, branches of an English Education should not 
be taught in the High Schools, but in the Public Schools. It was also intended that all 
Pupils to be eligible for admission to the High Schools for the study of Classics, as well 
as for higher English, must first be grounded in the elements of a sound education in 
their own native language, as strongly urged by the latest Royal and Parliamentary 
Commission on Education in England, but strangely overlooked hitherto, as little Boys, 
six and seven years of age, have been put to the study of ancient and foreign languages, 
and left to grow up to manhood without ever having been formally taught their native 
tongue, or the essential elements of a practical English Education. This anomaly Is 
provided against in the new Act in the future education of Canadian youth, at least so 
far as the Public High Schools are concerned, and the Council of Public Instruction has 
prescribed, that "the sUbjects of Examination for admission to the High Schools shall 
be the same as those prescribed for the flrst four classes of the Public Schools." The 
Examination for admission to the High School must be on paper, and the Examination 
Papers with the Answers are to be preserved for the Examination of the High School 
Inspector, that he may not depend wholly on the individual Examination of Pupils, as 
to whether the Regulations have been duly observed in the Examination and admission 
of Pupils. 


4. It is to be observed also, that although Pupils are eligible for promotion from 
the Public to the High School, after passing a satisfactory Examination in the subjects 
of the first four classes of the former, omitting Natural History, Chemistry and Botany, 
for it is quite at the option of the Parents, or Guardians, of Pupils, whether they shall 
enter the High School or not before they complete the whole Programme of Studies in 
the Public Schools, when they can enter an advanced class in the High School. 


5. The fundamental principle of our system of Public Instruction is, that every 
youth, before proceeding to the subjects of higher English, or of a Classical, Education, 
shall first be grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School Education. No 
Candidates are, therefore, eligible for admission to the High Schools, except those who 
have manifested proficiency in the subjects of the first four Classes of the Public School 
Programme, by passing a satisfactory Examination. 


6. The objects and duties of the High Schools are two-fold :- 


First, commencing with Pupils who, (whether educated in either a Public, or 
Private, School), are qualified as above, the High Schools are intended to complete a 
good English Education, by educating Pupils not only for Commercial, Manufacturing 
and Agricultural pursuits, but for fulfilling with efficiency, honour and usefulness, the 
duties of Municipal Councillors, Legislators, and various public Offices in the service 
of the Country. 
The second object and duty of the High Schools, (commencing also with Pupils 
qualified as above), is to teach the languages of Greece and Rome, of Germany and 
France, the Mathematics, etcetera, so far as to prepare youth for certain professions, 
and especially for the Universities, where will be completed the education of men for 
the Learned Professions, and for the Professorships in the Colleges, and Masterships in 
the Collegiate Institute and High Schools. 
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X. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES, OR LOCAL COLLEGES. 


The new School Law provides for the establishment and maintenance of three 
classes of superior English, or Classical, Schools, videlicet :- 


I. High Schools for teaching Classical and English subjects,-in which Boys and 
Girls may be instructed together, or separately. 
II. High Schools, in which Boys and Girls may be instructed in English subjects 
alone. 
III. Collegiate Institutes, for giving instruction to Boys only in Classical and 
English subjects, in which the"re shall be an average daily attendance of at least sixty 
Boys in Greek, or Latin. 


Trustees of High Schools, therefore, who desire to have the title of Collegiate 
Institute conferred upon their School by the Lieutenant-Governor, are requested to 
furnish the Education Department with the fol1õwing information:- 


1. The names and designations of each Master employed in the School, and the 
number of his teaching hours per day. 
2. The number and designation of each Assistant Teacher, (if any), and the number 
of his teaching hours per day. 
3. The aggregate attendance of Boys during the previous year, and during the two 
preceding Terms of the School. 
4. The naily average attendance of the same during the periods named. 
5. The Income from all local sources during the preceding year. 
6. The description of the proposed Collegiate Institute Building as regards :- 
(a) Its situation, and the extent of its Site,-description and size of the Building, 
and its state of repair. 
(b) The number of Rooms devoted to teaching purposes in it, and their sizes. 
(c) Description of Apparatus for illustrating Natural Philosophy and Chemistry; 
number and description of Maps; number of Volumes Ïn Library, (if any). 
(d) Size of Play-ground, and extent of outside Conveniences, etcetera. 


The High Schools having of necessity been thrown open to Girls, and provision 
having been made in them for giving a purely English Education apart from Classics, 
it was thought desirable to prevent the possible extinction in our Educational System 
of a purely Classical School which would serve as a proper link between the Public 
School and the University. With this view, a provision was introduced into the High 
School portion of the Act, authorizing the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, and 
fixing the minimum standard to be reached by any High School,-the Trustees of which 
desired to be recognized as a Collegiate Institute. This standard is the daily average 
attendance of at least sixty Boys in Greek and Latin, and the employment, bona fide, of 
at least four Masters who shall devote the whole of their time to the work of instruc- 
tion in the Institute. The standard fixed is not an ideal one, but has already been sur- 
passed by more than one of our existing High Schools. * It is hoped that the establish- 
ment throughout the Country of these local Colleges of the comparatively high standard 
which such Institutions must reach and maintain, in order to be recognized as such, 
will be a great and substantial boon to the Country, and will promote, in the highest 
degree, the best interests of superior education throughout the Province. 


The Study of Latin in Collegiate Institutes. 


Among the many reasons which justify the provision in the new School Act, requir- 
ing an absolute daily average attendance in Collegiate Institutes of at least sixty Boys 


.The Galt School, with Its SIx Masters and Seventy Pup lIs, was taken as the standard 
for CollegIate Institutes. 
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in Greek and Latin, are the following, which we have quoted, with the recommendations 
olf the English Royal Commissioners on the suhject. In their Report of 1868 they say:- 


" AU the Masters examined by us appear to be agreed that nothing teaches English 
Grammar so easily or so well as Latin Grammar, and next to that they would place the 
teaching of some other foreign Grammar, such as French. The preference is given to 
Latin for many reasons. There is something, no doubt, in the beauty of the language 
itself. But the chief stress is laid on the fulness and precision of its accidence, in which 
no modern language can rival it. Further, it has entered so largely into English, that 
the meaning of a very large proportion of our words is first discovered to us on learning 
Latin. And to a no less degree has it entered into English Literature, so that many 
of our classical writers are only half intelligible unless some knowledge of Latin precede 
the reading-. Latin ag-ain is a common gateway to French, Italian and Spanish. Some 
Teachers even maintain that French can be taught more easily in company with Latin, 
than by giving all the time to French alone. 


In order to give force and weight to their opinions, the Commissioners state that:- 


"The witnesses whom we examined on this question may be divided into three 
classes:-l. Schoolmasters who spoke from their own experience. 2. Professional men, 
who described the general education which they thought necessary as a preparation for 
their own professions. 3. Managers and promoters of Schools and others who for 
different reasons had taken an interest in Education, and had bestowed some thought 
on the subject." 


The following is an analysis of the opinions of these three classes of witnesses:- 
" 1st class.-The School Masters were almost unanimous in regarding Latin as their 
chief educational instrument. 
" 2nd class.-The Representatives of the different professions, although by no means 
so earnest in their opinions as the Schoolmasters, still, on the whole, came to the same 
result. Lawyers, Medical men, Farmers, EJ).gineers, agreed in wishing that a certain 
amount of Latin should form a part of the preliminary education for their several 
occupations. 
"3rd class.-There was not the same unanimity among those whose acquaintance 
with the subject was not quite so directly practical, but the opinions expressed by some 
of these gentlemen require special notice. 


Opinions in favour of English versus Latin. 


TIle Commissioners say:- 


"Great weight is undoubtedly due to these latter opinions, and to the arguments 
used in support of them. The beauty of English Literature; its power to cultivate and 
refine the learners; the fact that French and German children were carefully instructed 
in their respective languages; the example of the Classic Nations themselves, who cer- 
tainly studied their own great Writers; these, and other similar arguments, were urged 
upon us with great force. 
" Professor Seeley went still further than the other three. He was s,peaking chiefly 
of Education of the second grade, [such as are High Schools], and in that Education 
he wished to substitute English for Latin, and exclude Latin altogether. But he means 
by English not Grammar, but rather Rhetoric. < English,' he says, < ought not to be 
taught to Boys as a language, but as their language; not curiously and scientifically, 
but artisticaUy, practically, rhetorically. The object is to train boys in their gift of 
speech, to teach them to use it more freely, more skilfully, more precisely, and to 
admire and to enjoy it more when it is nobly used by great Authors. The merely 
grammatical part should, therefore, be passed over lightly, the 
ntiquarian part might 
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be omitted altogether, the principal stress should be laid on composition.' · Precision, 
accuracy, and solidity,' he would avowedly make secondary, and aim rather at · brilliancy 
and elegance.' It may be admitted that Professor Seeley has rightly defined the true 
purpose of teaching English Literature; but, as Mr. Derwent Coleridge points out with 
much force, · to teach English as a study is a far more rare and difficult accomplishment 
than to teach Latin; and that for one man who can take a play of Shakespeare, or 
{' Paradise Lost," as a Class Book, there are ten who can carry Boys very respectably 
through Cæsar and Virgil, whether regard be had to the language, or to the subject 
matter.' · A practical view,' he continues, · must be taken of the question. The English 
Classics must be read, and will help of themselves to educate the reader; but a scholarly 
acquaintance with the English Language, of the humblest kind, can be most quickly, as 
well as most thoroughly, gained through the medium of Latin.' 
I< In particular, Mr. Goldwin Smith urged tl?-e necessity of maintaining such a con- 
nection, as, in his judgment, a powerful argument in favour of basing education gen- 
erally upon Latin. 
I< The best mode of dealing with Latin is probably not far from that suggested by 
Mr. Fearon. If Boys were not allowed to begin Latin until the elements of an English 
Education were thoroughly secured, if it were then kept within such limits as not to 
encroach on other subjects, but give them aid, it would probably have its full educational 
value at the time, and prepare the way for a higher grade of Education afterwards, if 
a higher grade were intended. 


ConcZusions and Recommendations of the English Commissioners. 


I< The conclusions to which we were .brought by a review of the opinions put before 
us in regard to the subjects of instruction are strongly confirmed by the experience of 
those Countries that have been most successful in the management of Education. Every- 
where we find the Classics still regarded as the best instrument now to be obtained for 
the highest education, and when the Classics are neglected, the education seems to be 
lowered in character. But we see also two important modifications must be made in 
this general statement. 
I< One is, that the time given to Classics must be so far curtailed, if necessary, as to 
admit of other Important studies by their side. France curtails the study of Greek for 
this purpose; Prussia the practice of Composition; but neither gives up the Classics in 
her highest education, nor Latin even in what ranks much below the highest. The 
Scotch Parents, who can choose at their own discretion, still make Latin the staple of 
instruction, while they are not content with Latin only. Even Zurich, with a decided 
leaning to Industrial Education, has a large proportion of Scholars in Classical Schools. 
But all these Countries appear to stand above us in the teaching of every subject except 
the Classics, and England is quite alone in requiring no systematic study of the Mother 
Tongue. 
II The other modification of the general rule in favour of Classics is that room must 
be made for Schools of an altogether different type. There are minds fitted to be 
developed by other Studies than that of the most perfect known languages. There are 
occupations for which Classical Studies do not give the proper preparation. Schools like 
the Realschulen of Prussia, or the Schools of Industry of Switzerland, have become a 
positive need of modern times." 


XI. SUPPORT EQUALLY OF THE HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY MU
ICIPAL COUNCILS. 


The School Law of 1871 at length embodied a principle for which I had contended 
for years. In submitting the first Draft of a School Bill in 1854, for the improvement 
of our Grammar Schools, I sought to get inserted In it a recognition of the principle,- 
which has at length been conceded,-that it was the duty of the County, or other, Muni- 
cipal Councils, to provide by a Rate upon propert} .for the support of the Grammar 
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School, equally with the Common School. Experience has shown how utterly impossible 
it was to maintain a good Grammar School without Municipal Aid, in addition to the 
Legislative Grant. The history of our Grammar Schools since 1854 has, (with some 
honourable eÀceptions), been a chronicle of failures, owing chiefly to want of means to 
employ a sufficient number of Teachers, and to prevent the wholesale thrusting into them 
of a number of ill-qualified children, in the vain hope of thereby increasing the Govern- 
ment Grant. The obvious fact was overlooked that, if one School resorted to this 
improper means of swelling its average attendanée, another would do the same. Thus, 
in the race for numbers, the quality deteriorated, and the ratio of Apportionment to 
each School was largely reduced. Happily the motive for a continuance of this state of 
things has been entirely removed, and the Councils are now authorized and required by 
Law to provide all necessary means for carrying on our High Schools in a state of 
efficiency. I have no doubt that the High School Sections of the Act will inaugurate a 
new and auspicious era in the higher English and Commercial, as well as elementary 
Classical Education of the Country, in regard to both sexes of our youthful population. 


XII. THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF "PAYMENT BY RESULTS." 


Our School Law of 1871 has introduced a new principle into the mode of payments 
to High Schools. Formerly the System adopted was, (as in the case of Public Schools). 
to distribute the High School Fund on the basis of average attendance of the Pupils at 
the School. This was found to work injuriously to the best class of Schools. To remedy 
this defect and remove this injustice, a new principle of payment was introduced into 
the Ad, videlicet:-the "payment," (as it is technically termed in England), .. by 
results," or, as in the words of the Act itself, according to .. proficiency in the various 
branches of Study." This principle has been for years strictly applied to Elementary 
Schools in England, and it is now extended to other classes of Schools. The thorough- 
ness of the system of Inspection adopted there has enabled the School authorities to 
do so. 


In Victoria, (Australia), .. payment by results," to the Schools, is the system 
adopted. The Board says:- 
.. The system of · payment by results,' now in use, appears to be working well, and 
to give general satisfaction. The fact, that at each Examination, each School's force Is 
recorded as having gained a certain percentage of a possible maximum, affords a means 
of comparison between different Schools which, if not conclusive as to their relative 
merits, is sufficiently so to cause considerable emulation amongst Teachers. Indeed, the 
wish to obtain a high percentage materially increases the stimulus afforded by the 
· result payments.''' 


The three-fold principle upon which High Schools are hereafter to be aided, Is 
declared by the new Law to be as follows:- 
.. Each High School conducted according to law [and the Regulations], shall be 
entitled to an Apportionment according,- 
.. First,-To the average attendance of Pupils. 
.. Second,-Their proficiency in the various branches of Study. 
.. Third,-The length of time each such High School is kept open, as compared with 
other High Schools." 
With the aid of the additional Inspector of High Schools, the Education Department 
will be enabled to give effect to the new and equitable system of Apportionment. 


XIII. MORE THOROUGH AND SYSTE
IATIC INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


It has been well said by the Reverend Doctor Fraser, the present Bishop of Man- 
chester, that inspection is the salt of elementary Education. He goes on to insist upon 
its application to the higher S-chooIs of England, and says:- 
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, 
.. The publicity with which' all material facts' relating to each School' are annually 
made known to the State,' through the machinery of the Board of Education, is con- 
sidered in Massachusetts to be the secret of the immense progress that has taken place 
In Education in that Commonwealth in the last thirty years. 


Examples and Warnings 01 other Countries. 
1. In all educating Countries, the thorough inspection of Schools is regarded as 
essential to their efficiency and improvement; and this cannot be done except by men 
who are competent to teach the Schools themselves. The want of practical and thorough 
Inspection has undoubtedly been a serious impediment to any improvement in the 
Schools in many parts of the Province; nor can any improvement be expected in the 
Schools generally without an improved system of inspection. It is an anomaly in our 
School System, on which I have remarked more than once,_ that while a legal standard 
of qualification is prescribed for Teachers of Schools, no standard of qualification what- 
ever has been prescribed for the Local Superintendents of Teachers and Schools. In the 
efforts which have hitherto been directed to organize the machinery of the School System, 
and to provide the Apparatus necessary to render it effective, the people of the Country 
have most nobly co-operated and done their part in .bringing the whole System into 
efficient operation. But as long as the inspection of the Schools was in the hands of 
men who were not paid, or expected to devote their studies and time to the duties of 
their office, and who, for the most part, were not practical Teachers, and who formed 
their standard of good Schools and good teaching from what existed twenty, or thirty, 
years ago, and not from what the best Schools have been made, and the improved 
methods of School Organization, Teaching and Discipline which have been introduced 
(luring the present age, we could not expect any considerable improvement in the 
internal state and character of the Schools, except from the improved character of the 
Teachers, and, in instances where regularly trained Teachers, or Teachers who have 
kept up with the progress of the times, have been employed; and- even they have been 
able to do little in comparison with what they might have done, had their hands been 
strengthened and their hearts encouraged by the example, counsel and influence of 
thoroughly competent Inspectors. 
2. As to the felt necessity of a better System of School Inspection in Ontario, we 
bave the testimony of the Reverend Doctor Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester, 
who, in 1865, visited the Province, and made his Report to the English Commissioners 
upon our Schools. He remarks:- 


.. Thorough inspection of Schools, such as we are accustomed to in England, is a 
great desideratum both in the United States and Canada. Something like our English 
mode of inspection of Schools, by a body of perfectly independent and competent gentle- 
men, would be a great and valuable addition to the School System both of the United 
States and Canada. In fact, the great desideratum of the Common School 
System in the United States, is adequate, thorough, impartial, and independent inspec- 
tion of Schools. . . . The Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in a Lecture, 
says:-'My observations, on visiting thousands of Schools throughout Massachusetts, and 
many in twelve other States, have clf'arly proved to my mind the wisdom of maintaining 
a Superintendent. in all our Cities and large Townships, who shall devote his whole time 
to the care and improvement of the Schools.' In discussing the defects in the Adminis- 
tration of the Schools in the United States, the Reverend Doctor Fraser says:-' The 
supreme control of the Scho-ols is too absolutely in the hands of local Administrators, 
with no absolute guarantee of competency. The inspection, even, of County Su.perin- 
tendents and Commissioners is often found to be nugatory and ineffective. Legal 
requirements are constantly ignored, or evaded, and a properly authenticated and 
Independent Office-I', like Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools among ourselves, armed 
with visitorial powers, and with means provided for giving effect to his recollllIIlendations, 
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appears to be the element wanting dn the machinery of the System, to give it that 
balance which the compUcation òf its parts requires.''' 


3. The English Commissioners, in their Report of 1861, declare that- 
" The superiority of inspected Schools may be stated as beyond dispute; and although 
this is partly attri'butable to inspected Schools possessing an apparatus of trainel1 
Teachers and Pupil Teaehers, which in other Schools is unknown, yet much is due to 
the activity and carefulness which are the results of a system of constant supervision. 
This is clearly expressed ,by :\11'. Hare, who examined a number of witnesses, and who 
assures us that 'on the .beneficial f
ffects of inspection, especially as carried on by Her 
.Majesty's Inspectors, the agreement is more general than on any other subject. Nearly 
all consider it as a wholesome stimulus to all concerned-Managers, Parents, Pupil- 
teachers, and Scholars.' 
"The great advantages of inspection appear still more clearly, if we examine the 
opinions which have been sent to us from different parts of the Country. Thus the 
Honourable and Reverend T. Best, after criticizing as 'faulty' several details of the 
Government system of aid, speaks thus:-' HaYing dwelt thus long on the deficiencies 
of the System, let me make amends in a single sentence. The Schools under Govern- 
ment inspection are, as a rule, the only good Schools in the Country, and we cannot 
too highly appreciate the assistance that System renders and has rendered.' 
:. We haye strong testimony to the marked superiority of inspected, over uninspected, 
Schools, and to the stimulus which inspection supplies, subject to the remark that the 
Inspectors oUen lead the Teachers to dwell on matters of memory, rather than of 
reasoning, and rather on details than on general principles, or on general results, and 
also subject to a further remark, as to the inconvenience of differences in the standards 
adopted by different Inspectors. As a remedy for these d_efects, we recommend the 
c1ppointment by the Committee of Council of one, or more, Ins1pectors General, wh.ose 
duty it shall be to superintend the Inspectors, to notice deficiencies, and to correspond 
on the subject directly with the Committee of Council. We have found that while 
inspection quickens the intellectual activity, and raises the condition of the whole 
School, the Inspectors are tempted to attenrl to the state of the Upper, more than of 
the Junior, Clas:òes in Schools, and to estimate the whole School accordingly." 


4. The English Commissioners, in their Report of 1868, say:- 
"Even the best Masters will not do so well without this aid as with it. On the 
Continent of Europe, all Schools that in any degree claim a public character, and somc- 
times even private Schools, are required to submit to -such a review of their work. In 
this Country, inspection has been the most powerful instrument in the improvement of 
Elementary Education. Inspection is necessary to prevent waste, to secure 
efficiency, to prepare the way for improvement. The Regulations for Examination should 
be governed by two pr,inciples. One is that the 'Examination should not be competitive, 
but a fair test of average work. It should, as far as possi'ble, follow the Prussian rule, 
and be such as a Scholar of fair ability and proper diligence may, toward the end of 
his School course, come to with a quiet mind and without a painful effort." 
5. Our American neighbours have thoroughly tried the systems of both TownshIp 
and Count.y Superintendents. The State Commissioner of Schools in Ohio says:- 
.. Our system of Torwnship supervision of Schools has 'proved a lamentable failure. 
Similar Systems in other States have uniformly failed. Any system of sliJpervision for 
the Country Schools must necessarily fail, that does not make ,provision f.or the employ- 
ment of compe-tent Superintendents, whose entire energies are given .to the work." 
The. value of toeal supervision, through the agency of competent County Superin- 
tendents, has been tested in other States. Pennsylvania adopted the system in 1854, 
New York in 1856, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, West V,irginia. California, and several 
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other States subsequently; and the testimony from each of them is, that it has proved 
a most valuable feature of their School Systems. T.he Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania says:- 


"County Superintendents were first elected in this State in 1854, and it is not 
"í.aiming too much for the office to say that it has vitalized the whole system. To it, 
more than to an) other agency, or to all other agencies cO'lIl'bined, we owe our educational 
progress of late years." 


I may observe that more than four-fifths of the County School Conventions held 
in the several Oounties of this Province two years since, desired duly qualified County 
Superintendents in .place of Township SUiperintendents. 


6. The travelling Agent of the Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts 
uses the following ford-ble language in regard to this matter:- 


"It bas been said, and with great truthfulness, that' the most important branch of 
administration, as connected with Education, relates to Scbool Inspection.' It is 
asserted by some careful observers, that the Dutch Schoolmasters are decidedly superior 
to the Prussian, notwithstanding the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, and the two, 
or three, only in Holland; and this superiority is attri'buted entirely to a better system 
of inspection. Tbis is the- basis on which the whole fabric of their poüpular instruction 
rests. The absence of su.eh a thorough supervision of Schools as is maintained in Holland 
with surh admirable results, is the weakest part of our System. 
" What is needed for all our Se-hools, and what is essential to tbeir highest efficiency, 
is a cons'rant, thorough, intelligent, impartial and independent supervision. Oompara- 
tively few persons possess the varied qualifications so indispensable to success in tb.is 
delilCate and important .work. So important 'Was it regarded by the distinguished 
Author of the Dutch system of inspe.ction, that, after a long life devoted to educational 
labour, be said 'Take care how you choose your Inspectors; tbey are men whom you 
ought to look for lantern in hand.' 
" 'A School,' says Edward Everett, 'is not a clock, which you can wind up, and 
then leave it to g1Q of itself. Nor can any other interests be thus neglected. Our railroad3 
and Factor,ies require some directing, controlling and constantly supervising mind for 
their highest efficiency, and do not our Schools need the same? To meet tbis great 
want, eleven of the fifteen Cities of our State, and numerous large Towns, have availed 
themselves of the provision of the Statute, and elected School S>u.perintendents who 
devote their wbole time and energies to tbis work of supervision. I have visited all, 
or nearly all, of these Towns and Cities, and several of them frequently, and ,can bear 
my decided testimony to tbe great Ibenefit tbat has resulted to tbeir Sichools in 
consequence.' " 


'l'he Spirit in which InspecUon should be Perforrned. 


The Regulalions in regard to Inspection, whicb bave been adopted by the Council 
of Public Instruction, are sufficiently explidt as to the general details of inspection, and 
the mode in which it should be conducted. In 1846 and 185-0, when our present System 
of Education was inaugurated, I said:- 


U To' perform the duty of Inspector with any degree of efficiency, the Inspector 
should be acquainted ,,,.ith tbe best modes of teaching every department of an English 
School, and 'be able to exp,lain and exemplify them. It is, of course, the Inspector's 
duty to witness the modes of teaching adopted ,by the Teacher, but he should do some- 
thing more. He sbould, some part of the time, be an actor, as well as spectator. To do 
so, he must keep pace with the progress of tbe Sc.ience of Teaching. Every man wbo bas 
to do wit'Q Schools, ought to make himself master of the best modes of conducting tbem 
in all the details of arrangement, instrudion, and discipline. In respect to tbe manner 
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of performing the visitorial part of the Inspector's dubes, I repeat the suggestions 
which I made in my Circular to Local Superintendents of S.chools, in December, 184ô. 
They are as follows:- 


... Your own inspection of the Schools must be chiefly relied upon as the basis of 
) our judgment, and the source of your information, as to the character and methods 
of School instruction, discipline, management, accommodations, etcetera; and on this 
subject, we ought not to content ourselves with exterior and general facts. . . . . BJ.t 
it is not of less importance to know the interior regime of the Schools-the 3Jptit:ude, 
the zeal, the deportment of the Teachers-their relations with the Pupils, the Trustees 
and the neigh'9ourhood-the progress and attainments of the Pupils, and, in a word, thè 
whole moral anù social character and results of the instruction given, as far as can be 
ascertained. Such information cannot be acquired from reports and statistical tables; 
it can only be obtained by special visits, and by personal conversation and observation- 
by an examination of the several Classes, in their different branches of Study; s<> as to 
erable you to ascertain the degree and efficiency of the instruction imparted.' 


The Great Value of Inspection to Public Schools. 


.. 'The importance of the Question of Public School Inspection,' remarks the English 
Journal of Edl!wtion, · is much broader and deeper than at first sight appears. The 
history of that laborious transition which has occurred, first, from contented ignorance 
to discontent with ignorance, and then to strivings after intelligence, and attempts at 
education, fructifying in a very general effort to -make Schools efficient, discloses to the 
pradical observer, one gangrenous obstacle attaching to the whole progress of the 
movement, videlicet, a morbid desire to screen the palliate defects. Education 
is by no means ill need of such delicate handling, and Inspectors who have the manliness 
to set their faces against shams and rote systems, and to .. develop" errors, as well as 
.. aims," in their right light, are deserving of the hearty thanks and support of every 
'man who wishes Education to be a reality, and a thorough mind-training in the duties 
and subjects essential for practical life.' 
"'Ve firmly believe that the progress of sound teaching is just now more entirely in 
the hands, and conti,ngent on the faithfulness and courage of Inspectors of Schools, than 
on any other human agency. None, so well as professional and experienced Examiners, 
can detect glosses, extinguish effete systems, substitute right ones, or invert the pyramid 
now tottering on its apex. Those who, chafing under the wholesome correction of their 
own Schools, absorbed by the sense of personal grievance, and forgetting what is due to 
the great behests and eternal aims of Education, rail at the remedy, and attack the 
physician instead of the disease, are the real obstructives to the cause of sound secular 
and availing Religious instruction." 


I have thus, as Your Excellency will perceive, entered. somewhat fully into an 
exposition and justification of the various new features of our System of Public Instruc- 
tion, which have been embodied in the" School Law Improvement Act of 1871." I have 
felt it the more necessary to furnish, once for all, in this Report, the many friends of 
our School System with the facts and reasonings illustrative of the necessity for the 
recent changes in our Law, which infiuenced me in endeavouring to embody in our 
School Law, certain great principles which underlie, and are common to, every really 
comprehensive System of National Education. In fact, no intelligent Person can care- 
fully read over the extracts which I have given of the views and proceedings of Educa- 
tionists in other Countries without coming to the conclusion, that, to have done less 
than we have done, would be to place this Province in the rear, rather than abreast, 
of other educating Countries. They would have felt that I should have been recreant 
to my duty had I failed to strongly press upon the Government and Legislature, the 
necessity of giving their highest sanction ,to the recommendations which I had made 
with a view to improve the School Law of this Province,-recommendations which were 
VI.-15 
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founded, (as I have shown in this Report), upon the knowled,ge and experience of the 
most accomplished Educationists of the present day. 
After twenty-seven years' service in promoting what I believed to 'be the best inter- 
ests of our School System, I 'am more than ever profoundly impressed with the con- 
viction of the correctness of the views on these subjects which I expresBed in my 
preliminary Report on a System of Public Instruction fOr Upper Canada, which I sub- 
mitted to the Government in 1846. Jot has been the purpose and aim of my life, since 
I assumed the direction of the Education Department, to give practical effect to these 
views, and, with the Divine favour, to secure and perpetuate to my native Country, the 
inestimable blessings of a free, comprehensive, Christian education for every child in 
the land. 


TORONTO, November, 1871. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


NOTE.-Having completed this draft of Report, I wrote the following Letter 
to Doctor Ryerson, who was still at his Island Home:- 


I have now finished the Draft of your Annual Report, I have made it, as far as 
possible, both an co Exposition and a Ddence" of our recent School Legislation. 
I have sought to dovetadl your own expositions and explanations with words of my 
own, and have largely illustrated them from outside sources. I trust that it will accom- 
plish the object aimed at. 
I have revised the half-yearly School Trustee Returns. I have stated in a note 
'on the Return, that the Trustees can employ their own Collector. I have alsore-modelled 
the Inspectors' Annual Report. 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop sent to-day for your Book on "Christian Morals," 
:as, in the notice of the Meeting of the Council of Public Instruction, he saw that it was 
to be ap,proved. I got Mr. Marling to say in a note to him, that the Book was only 
designed for Public Schools, and that it could not 'be used in a School if any Parent or 
Guardian were opposed to it. I do not think he can reasonably obj
t to a single line 
in it. 
I see .. good times" ahead ,for this Province. The new School Law is most compre- 
hensive and far reaching. It will silently affect a revolution in our Schools and system 
of Education. 


TORONTO, November 4th, 1871. 


J. GEORGE HODGINS. 


TELEGRAM FROM DOCTOR RYERSON TO J. GEORGE HODGINS. 


Education Report excellent, also blank forms of Reports for Inspectors. Words of 
Ten Commandments in Book on Christian Morals, as objected to by Doctor Jennings, 
are conformed to thofre in the Authorized Version. 


PORT ROWAN, November 6th, 1871. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 
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HEPOR'r OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHER OF THE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT TO THE HONOURABLE R. A. PYNE, M.D., LL.D., 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


The following Report appeared as an Appendix to Volume XXII. of the Docu- 
mentary History of Education in Upper Canada:- 


I have this year completed the Twentieth Volume of the Documentary History of 
Education in Upper Canada, from 1791 down to the year 1869. 
Among the hundreds of original official and semi-official Documents in these Vol- 
umes, there are quite a number of interesting and valuable ones,-some of them quite 
rare, relating to the early records of Education in this Province, 
It is interesting to know, (so far as I am aware), that this Province, and the Empire 
of Germany, are the only two Countries which publish a connected narrative of the 
History and Progress of Education. 
In order to satisfy -myself on this subject, so far as the United 
tates were con- 
cerned, I corresponded with the various Historical Societies in that Country. From 
the replies which I have received I have learned that, although some of these Societies 
are most generously subsidized by the State Government, yet none of them have devoted 
any special attention to historical educational subjects, except by way of biographical 
sketches of noted Ed1Jcators. or Educationist
. 
It is true that the United States Commissioner of Education in his Annual Reports 
gives an extended, and most interesting, summary of the year's transactions in each of 
the States, and in foreign Countries, yet, in such records, there is nothing of a connected 
historical character. 
In some respects these elaborate and invaluable systematized Reports, issued yearly 
by the United States Commissioner of Education in Washington, may be considered 
as a somewhat condensed and composite annual History of Education in all civilized 
Countries. It must, necessarily, in regard to special local Educational History, be 
brief and general, and, to a certain extent, fragmentary,-while our Documentary 
History deals fully-with the subject, and is chronologically consecutive. 
Some time since the English Department of Education adopted the United States 
system of issuing Annual Volumes on general and specific educational topics, rather 
than historical accounts of Education in various Countries. 
:Should a Dominion Bureau of Education 'be established, as suggested to Sir John 
Macdonald by the Reverend Doctor Ryerson at the Confederation of 1867, the United 
States, ani! latterly by the English system of issuing detailed accounts, and abridged 
sketches of Education in the various Provinces, and other places, would likely be adopted, 
and an effort would, doubtless, then 'be made of seeking to harmonize our Canadian 
system of Education, without in anywise interfering with the local administration of 
their Educational system in the several Provinces and Territories of the Dominion. 
In one of his Reports, the United States Commissioner mentions that Germany has 
published two unique collections of Volumes of German Educational History of special 
interest. The publication of this valuable collection has been secured by a subsidy 
from the Imperial Exchequer, by a vote of the Reichstag, likewise by substantial aid 
trom the Prussian Department of Public Instruction, as well as by the German National 
Teachers' Association. 
A Writer in the Commissioners' Report thus points out a distinction between the 
two methods of dealing with the History of Education:-the second of which I have 
invariably followed. He says:- 
.. Among the methods of presenting the History of Education, there are two dis- 
tinct U not antagonistic ones. The one deals exclusively, or chiefly, with the theories, 
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or schemes of Education, which have been advanced and discussed by philosophic writers, 
and have occupied the attention of the educational world. The other method 
deals exclusively with facts, taken from documentary sources, from Government Laws 
or Decrees, from School Programmes and Regulations, and from Records of Progress. 
It is the Quellen Studiurn, study of original sources, which is emphasized 
by modern scholars general1y. 
" It is the method which is adopted by modern historians, and is in accordance with 
the methods applied in teaching Natural History and Science. The mode of procedure, 
-the study of original histor-ical sources,-has been taken hold of by educational, as 
well as by other students of history." 
In this Documentary History, I have in each Volume, dealt with each subject 
specifically, a,nd, to a certain extent, separately-the Common Schools, the Grammar 
Schools, and the Colleges, etcetera. 
In regard to the Common, (afterwards designated by Act of Parliament Public), 
Schools, I have traced their history chronologically from their first establishment by 
Act of Parliament in 1816. 
It is true that, u.p to that time, a few good private Schools were established in 
Toronto, Niagara, Kingston, and other Towns, as noted by Mr. Gourlay, in his "Statis- 
tical Account of Upper Canada." And, in 1815, a number of persons in England, under 
the auspices of a "Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor, in Upper and 
Lower Canada;' collected sums of money for this purpose. These funds were entrusted 
to a Society formed in Kingston and designated" The Midland School Society," and all 
Act was passed in that year to authorize that Society to establish Schools in that 
District. In the fol1owing year, however, (1816), a general Common School Law was 
passed, which gave quite an impetus to the I!::ducational movement. 
On the passage of this first Common School Act of 1816, quite a number of Schools 
were established in thÐ various Counties, as recorded by Mr. Gourlay in his statistical 
Volume. Some of these 8chools were of high practical character, such as those in 
the Township of Hope. Mr. W. L. 
lackenzie, in his book of " Sketches," th'Us refers to 
these Schools:- 


"There are two Schools in Hope Townshi,p; one for the ordinary branches of 
Education, and the other, on a larger scale, in which instruction was given to young 
Girls in knitting, sewing, spinning, making straw and chip hats and bonnets, spinning 
wool and other useful arts of a like description." 


It is a question, that, with all our progress and advancement in po,pular elementary 
Education, we have many, if any, of such thoroughly practical and useful Schools in 
any part of the Province. 
In the Act of 1816, providing for the establishment of Common Schools, a Legisla- 
tive Grant of $24,00.0 was made to enable the inhabitants to open Schools in the several 
Districts of the Province, where needed. This sum varied from year to year, and in 
1820, another Common School Act was passed, but the Grant was reduced to $10,000. 
In 1824, another Common School Act was passed, in which provis,ion was made for 
five things:-1st, the education of the Indians; 2nd, the eliltablishment of Sunday 
Schools; 3rd, the distribution of Religious Books and Tracts so as to afford "Moral and 
Religious Instruction" to the people; 4th, the apportionment of a Provincial Board of 
Education to Super,intend the Schools; and 5th, the Examination of Persons for the 
office of School Teachers. 
The administration of the School Laws was subsequently assigned to the Provincial 
Secretary, and there continued until the apnointment olf the Reverend Doctor Ryerson 
in 1844, who in 1845 and 1846 soon reorganized the whole System of Education. In 1849, 
an Act was passed, granting one million of acres of land to form a fund for the support 
of Common Schools, 
In that year an unusual and singular episode occurred in connection with School 
Legislation. A School Bill, having been prepared 'by the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
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tion and submitted to the Govern.ment, was entrusted to the Honourable Malcolm 
Cameron to bring before the Legislature. He was urged, however, by a friend of his 
in the County of Bathurst, which County he represented in the House of Assembly, 
{this friend was hostile to Dr. Ryerson), to present, instead, a Bill which hE> 
had prepared, and :\lr. Cameron substituted his friend's Bill and incorporatej 
in it some of the clauses of the 'Chief Superintendent's Hill, so as to make it 
a.coeptable. The hostile Bill was passed, and was assented to by the Governor- 
General. As soon as Doctor Ryersr)ll was aware of this, he wrote to Attorney-General 
Baldwin, expressing his strong objection to the Bill, as containing many ill-advised 
provIsions, and beÍiIlJg anti
Christian in its c.haracter, and stating that, should the 
Bill go into operation, his .. office would be pl
ced at the disposal of the Government." 
Mr. Baldwin expressed his great regret that t.ihe burning of the Parliament House, and 
other matters had prevented him from being able- to give attention to the subject; but 
that, as the Cameron Act did not go into operation until the next year, the Chief 
Superintendent was to administer the Act and Regulations then in force, until a ne" 
Act could be prepared and passed. The Cameron Bill, therefore, never went into 
operation. It is the only instance, so far as I know, of an Act passed by the Legislature, 
and having received the Royal Assent, being set aside, and not allowed to go into 
practical operation by order of the Executive Government. 
By direction of Mr. Baldwin, the Chief Superintendent prepared a comprehensive 
School Bill, which was passed in 1850, and became, as Doctor Ryerson expressed it, co the 
Charter of the School System of Upper Canada." 
 
The establishment of Grammar ScllOOls, as given in these Volumes, dates as far 
back as 1797, when the Legislature of Upper Canada memorialized the King to make a 
Grant of the Crown Lands for the establishment of II Free Grammar Schools, and a 
College, or University." In reply to this Memorial, the Imperial Government decided 
to make the terms of the projected Grant much more liberal and extensive than those 
of the Memorial, and, in the words of the Despatch of the Colonial Minister, in reply, 
the Grant was made ,. for a Free Grammar School in each District, and, in due course of 
time, for the establishment of other Seminaries of a larger and more comprehensive 
nature, for the promotion of religious and moral learning, and the study of the Arts 
and Sciences." 
The Grammar Schools which were established under the authority of an Act of 
Parliamel1t in 1809 in the terms of this Imperial Grant, were really superior privat6 
Schools under a new name. They were in effect, Schools for the children of the higher 
classes, and were almost solely patronized by them, and official persons. 
Another class of very superior Preparatory Schools was established by the United, 
Empire Loyalists in the chief centres of their settlements, such as Kingston, Cornwall, 
Bath, York, and St. Catharines. The most noted of these was the Bath Academy, taught 
by the Father of the Honourable M. S. Bidwell; the Grantham Academy at St. Cath- 
arines; and the 
ewburgh Academy. Then the noted School at Cornwall, taught by the 
Reverend Doctor Strachan, and afterwards the famous" Blue School" in York, taught 
by the same distinguished man. There had also been a superior private School pre- 
viousi)' establis,hd at York, which was taught by the Father of the Honourable Rabert 
Baldwin; and the London District School taught by the Reverend George Ryerson, who 
was assisted, as Usher, by his more distinguisJ1ed Brother, the Reverend Egerton 
Ryerson. 
The vicissItudes through which the University Question in Upper Canada has passed, 
from the time that Governor Simcoe projected a "Church University" in Upper Canada 
to the last memorable contest on the question at Quebec in 186{), have been many and 
varied. The successive details of the history of this prolonged agitation are fully 
recorded in these Volumes. Through the active agency and efforts of Bishop Strachan, 
a Royal Charter was granted to King's College, Toronto, in 1827, although the College 
itself was not opened until 1843, and after Victoria and Queen's Colleges had been 
established, and were in active operation. 
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The terms of this Charter of King's College were very unacceptable to the majority 
of the people of Upper Canada, and led to active efforts to get it recalled, or modified. 
At length, a Bill to alter the objectionable terms of the Charter was introduced into 
the House of Assembly. It was strongly opposed on the ground, among others, that it 
was "not competent for a Colonial Legislature to alter the terms of a Royal Charter:' 
The objection was overruled, however, and I have given some legal opinions on the 
subject. Successive efforts were made by the Honourable John A. Macdonald, the 
Honourable W. H. Draper, and others, to pass Bills on this question, but without 
success, Attorney
General Baldwin proposed one in 1843, but went out of office soon 
after it was submitted to the Legislature. He was, however, successful in 1849 with his 
elaborate Bill to convert King's College into the University of Toronto. 
These Volumes contain ample records of the proceedings of various Churches in 
regard to this University Question. They also contain the Annual Reports of the 
Toronto University, (so far as I have been able to obtain copies of them), and the out- 
lying Colleges, as well as other educational details of interest and value down to the 
year 1869. 


J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Historiographer of the Education Department of Ontario. 
TORo
To, 9th December, 1907. 


NOTE.-By special arrangement, and by the authority of the Honourable 
R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education, Doctor Hodgins, the Historio- 
grapher of the Department, was directed to select from these twenty-eight volumes 
of the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada (and Ontario) such 
Papers and Documents as he considered of importance and of historical value, 
anJ have them printed in separate volumes, under the title of "Historical and 
oth9r Papers and Documents illustrative of the Educational System of Ontario, 
1792-1876." 
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THE CHIEF SUPERI
TEKDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL
 
MODEL, HIGH AND PUBLIC SOHOOLS IN O
TARIO 
FOR THE YEAR 1871. 


To His Excellency the Honourable William Pearce Howland, C.B. Lieutenant-Governof' 
01 the Province 01 Ontario: 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY,- 


I herewith present my Report to your Excellency on the condition of the Normal
 
Model, High and Public Schools of the Province of Ontario, for the year 1871, and for 
the Twenty-eighth year of my incumbency. 
It is gratifying to be able to state that, although the large increase of the School 
Fund* by local effort, in 1870, over that of 1869, was $116,938, yet the increase of that 
Fund for 1871 by the same local efforts over that or 18700 amounts to th.e unprecedentedly 
large sum of $179,594. Thus the "School Fund," for 1871, \\ as $671,456, and for 1870, 
$564,536,-the County assessment, for 1870, being $385,284, and for 1871, $492,481. The 
whole number of Pupils in the Schools is now 446,326,-an increase of 3,808 over last 
year. 


I wilJ now proceed to give a summary view of the condition of the High and Public- 
Schools of Ontario, condensed from the Tables accompanying this Report:- 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MONEYS. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant in 1871 was $178,975. The' 
amount apportioned for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books was 
$15,195,-increase, $789. 


2. The umount from County Municipal Assessment was $492,481, showing a remark- 
able increase of $107,196, or an increase eight times greater than the increase of 1869 
over that of 1870. 


3. The amount available from Trustees' School Assessment was $1,027,184, (now over 
a million of dollars), increase, $76,085. 


4. The amount from Clergy Reserves :Moneys and from other sources applied to- 
School pur.poses in 1871, was $4WJ)33,-increase, $3,688. 


5. The Total Receipts for all Public School purposes for the year 1871 amounted to 
$2,124,471, or considerably over two millions of dollars, showing an increase of $180,106 
over the total Receipts of the preceding year, being the greatest and most gratifying 
increase ever reported since the establishment of our Public School System. Considering 
that this was the first year of the operations of the new ScllOOI Act of 1871, this result 
is most encouraging, and speaks well for the educational prosperity of the Country. 
6. As an evidence of the continued financial prosperity of our Public Schools, I 
insert the following interesting Table, showing the progressive increases in the amounts 
levied by the Munici.pal and School Trustee Corporations, and also the yearly increase 
in the total Receipts since 1860,-the year in which the School Law Amendment Act 
was passed. These facts strongly illustrate the growing interest felt in the prosperity 
of our Schools by the local School Authorities. The Table is as follows =- 


.The legal definition of the -term "School Fund" is that the School Fund is made up of 
the Legislative Grant and the County Assessment, and does not include the School Trustees' 
Assessments or receIpts from other sources. The term "School Moneys" includes the- 
"School Fund" as well as other moneys. 
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Year. County Municipal Trustees' School All other Total Increase in 
Assessment, Assessment. Receipts. Receipts. Total Receipts. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
1860. . . . . . . . . . . 278,693 556,682 488.897 1,32-1.272 14,452 
1861........... 278,085 587,297 515,R97 1,3S1,279 57,006 
1862. . . . . . . . . . . 274,471 620,268 501,384 1,396,123 14,8-13 
1863. . . . . . . . . . . 287,768 631,755 513,362 1,432,885 36,762 
1864 . . . . . . . . . . . 304,382 659,380 520,-125 1,484,187 51,301 
1865. . . . . . . . . . . 308,092 711,197 525,711 1,545,000 60,813 
1866 . . . . . . . . . . . 319,154 760,366 528,451 1,607.971 62,970 
1867. . . . . . . . . . . 351,873 799,708 518,754 1,670,3J5 62,364 
1868. . . . . . . . . . . 362,375 855,538 571,419 1,789,332 llR,997 
1869. . . . . . . . . . , 372.743 890,834 563,849 1,827,426 38,093 
1870. . . . . . . . . . . 38<>,284 951,099 607,981 1,9-14,364 116,938 
1871. . . . . . . . . . . 492,481 1,027,184 604,806 2,12-1,-171 180,107 


1. The amount paid by Trustees for Salaries of Teachers in 1871 was $1,191,476. 
This, of course, does not represent the total Salaries of Teachers, .but simply the amount 
which has 'been paid to Teachers up to the date of the Trustees' Report. These Reports, 
under the new system of inspection, were more promptly prepared than on any previous 
acèasion. The balances due the Teachers were included in the unusually large balance 
reported dn thE> '1 rustees' hanùs,-being $88,872, as against only $29,774 .of the previous 
year. 


2. For Maps, Globes, Prize Books and Libraries $33,083,-decrease, $808. The Legis- 
lative aid given to Trustees for these objects was $15,195. 


3. Far Sites and Building of School Houses, $261,833,-increase, $54,233. This 
unprecedentedly large increase is without parallel, and is no doubt due to that most 
salutary provision of the new School Law, wihich requires the Trustees to provide suit- 
able Accommodation for all the Pupils in their 8(:hool divisions. Even this great increase, 
(of $54,333), in the Trustees' Expenditure for Sites and School Houses does not, (for 
the reasons statf'd in the first paragraph of this Section), represent the total Expendi- 
ture under this head for 1871, owing to the unusual balance in tJhe hands of Trustees 
at the end of the year. The increased Expenditure must, therefore, be estimated as 
nearly $75,000 more than in 1870. The increased Expenditure under these heads, in 
1870, was but $16,129, and, in 1869, only about $5,00.0. This Expenditure of upwards 
of One quarter of a million dollars for Sites and School Houses in 1871 is a permanent 
increase in the value of Public School Property, and indicates much additional material 
prosperity in the several neighbourhoods which were benefited !by the EXjpenditure. 


4. For Rents and Repairs of School Houses, $63,152,-increase, $1,292. 


5. For School Books, Stationery, Fuel and other expenses, $253,748,-inorease, 
$67,620. The c. other expenses" are, doubtless, for fuel and .other contingencies not 
formerly reported by the Trustees. 


6. Total expenditure for all Public School purposes, $1,803,294,-increase, $91,233. 
The total increase in Expenditure for Public School purposes, (even during the shorter 
period in 1871, as explained above), was nearly $10.0,000 over that of 1870,-not including 
the large balance, $88,872, reported in the Trustees' hands at the date of their Reports. 


í. BalanC'es of School l\Ioneys not paid' at the end of the year when the Returns were 
made, $321,176,-increase, $88,872, a large ,proportion of w:hich is due ,for Sites and 
School Houses and to Teachers, as already explained. 
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11. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION, AGES OF PUPILS, PUPILS ATTENDING PUULIC 
SCI! OOLS, A \TUAGE AT1E
uA1\CE, I,Si1. 


The Statute requires that the 'l'rusteës' Returns of School pop'ulation shall include' 
the number of children between the ages of five and sixteen, resident in their School 
Division; but it confers the equal right of attending the Schools upon all residents in 
such division between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 
1. The School population reported by Trustees, (including only children between 
the ages of five and sixteen years), was 489,615,-increase, 5,649. 
2. The number of Pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the 
Schools was 423,033,-increase, 2,545. Number of Pupils of other ages attending the 
Schools, 23,293,--increase, 1,263. Total number of Pupils attending the Schools, 446,326, 
-increase, 3,808. 
3. The number of Boys attending the Schools, 235,066,-increase, 1,685. The number 
of Girls attending the Schools, 211,260,-increase, 2,123. 
4. The ages of Pupils are this year reported for the first time. There are 2,291 
under five years of age; 197,293 between five and ten; 198,168 between ten and sixteen; 
22,491 between sixteen and twenty-one, and 26,083 whose ages are not reported. 
5. The number reported as not attending any School is 38,535,-increase, 7,270; of 

hese 38,535, 12,018 were between the ages of seven and twelve years, which are the ages 
fixed by the new Law, during which all the children of a School Division should receive 
instruction in some School. The attention of Trustees, Parents and Inspectors is called 
to this fact, in the hope that this ominous and humiliating item will soon be greatly 
lessened, or disappear, through the Ohristian and patriotic exertions of the people at 
large, aided by the new amendments in the School Law on the subject of Compulsory 
Education. 


III. TAnLE C.-
U1\mEU OF PUPILS IX THE DIFFERENT BUANCHES OF INSTUUCTION, 1871. 


1. This Table has been rendered necessary in consequence of the system of classifica. 
tion of Pupils which the new Programme has introduced into the Public Schools. It 
presents a most striking fact, and shows that the number of Pupils which have 'been 
put back from the higher classes of the old system to the first and second classes under 
the new system are 31,164, or 22,751 of the first class, and 8,413 of the second. It also 
shows how faithful have been the County Inspectors in the discharge of this most un. 
pleasant part of their duties, in carefully examining and classifying, according to 
their attainments, the Pupils in the various Schools. 
2. Another gratifying fact is shown by this Table in the large number of Pupils who 
are reported as studying the additional subjects required to be taught by the new Public 
School Act. 
3. The Table is referred to for further information in regard to the number of 
Pupils in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools,-indicating, as noted, a 
g;ratifying increase in the numbers engaged in studying the higher branches of the 
Programme. 


. 
IV. TABLE D.-RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 'CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


1. Number 01 Teaéhers, Male and Female.-In the 4,598 Schools reported, 5,306 
Teachers have been employed,-increase, 141; of whom 2,641 are male Teachers,-de- 
crease, 112; and 2,655 are female Teachers,-increase, 253. It will thus be seen that the 
number of female Teachers is year by year increasing, and that of males decreasing. 


2. Religious Persuasions 01 Teachers.-Under this head there is little variation. The 
Teachers are reported to be of the following persuasions:
Church of England, 911,-' 
increase, 42; Church of Rome, 623; increase. 31; Presbyterians, (of different classes), 
1,583,-decrease, 6; Methodists, (of different classes), 1,662,-increase, 153; Baptists, (of 
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different classes), 298,-decrease, 16;; Congregationalists, 66,--decrease, 10; Lutherans, 
15,-decrease, 6; Quakers, 19,-increase, 5; Christians and Disciples, 34,-decrease, 13; 
reported as Protestants, 44,-decrease, 73; Unitarians, 14,-increase, 10.; other per- 
-suasions, 37. 
N.B.-Of the 623 Teachers of the Church of Rome, 37'4 are employed in the Public 
gchools and 249 are Teachers of Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


3. Teachers' Certificates.-Total number of certificated, or licensed, Teachers reported 
is 5,306,-increase, 245; Provincial Certificates, 1st Class, 327,-increase, 8; 2nd Class 
517,-increase, 168; County Board Certificates of the old Standard, 1st Class, 1,512,- 
decrease, 449; 2nd Class, 1,503,-decrease, 599; 3rd Class, 400,-increase, 70; New County 
Board Certificates, 657; Interim Certificates, 39'0. 


4. Number of Schools in whieh the Teacher was changed during the year, 900,- 
increase, 233. I cannot but regret this growing tendency on the part of Trustees to 
-change their Teachers. Such a change cannot, as a general rule, be beneficial to the 
Pupils. It has the effect of rendering the instruction desultory, and without any con- 
tinuity, and weakens the tie \vhich shoulrl exist between PupH and Tea-cher. 


5. Number of Schools which have more than one Teacher, 328,-increase, 6. Under 
the new Law, this increase must be much greater next year. 


6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.-The highest Salary paid to a male Teacher in a 
-County, $825,-the lowest, $100 (!); in a City, the highest, $1,0'()OO,-the lowest, $400; 
in a Town, the highest, $1,000,-the lowest, $260; in an Incorporated Village, the highest 
$600,-the lowest, $240. The average Salary of male Teachers in Counties was $254,- 
'Of female Teachers, $182; in Cities, of male Teachers, $629; of female Teachers, $236; 
in Towns of male Teachers, $483; of female Teachers, $225; in Incor.porated Villages, 
of m
,le Teachers, $419; of female Teachers, $186. While the increase in the number 
-of School!" reported is 14, and the increase in the number of Teachers employed Is 141; 
the incr{>ar-e in the number of Pupils is 2,545, there is no increase in the largest Salaries 
paid Teachers, except in Cities, Towns, or Villages. Amongst the worst enemies to the 
efficipncy and progrC'ss of Public School education, are those Trustees and Parents whose 
aim is to get '\\'hat they mls....call a "cheap Teacher," and who seek to !haggle down the 
T'
a('her's remuneration to as n.
ar starvation pOint as possible, although in r2d.1ity, 
they are intellectually starving their own children and wasting their time by employing 
an inferior Teacher. IGood Teachers cannot be got for low Salaries. 


V. TABLE E.-SCHOOL SECTIONS, SCHOOL HOUSES AND TITLES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL 
LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND RECITATIONS, PRIZES, TIME OF KEEPING OPEN 
THE SCHOOLS, PRAYERS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETCETERA, 1871. 


1. The 'tdwle number of School Sectio11s reported. 4.653-increase, 14, chiefly in new 
Townships. The number of Schools reported as kept open is 4,598-increase, 32; these 
are mostly in new Townships. 
2. Free Schools.-I rejoice to be able to state that after twenty years had elapsed 
since the question of Free Schools was first left as a subject of discussion and voting at 
the Annual School Meetings, the voice of the Country, which had been so fully and so 
repeatedly expressed on it, has at length had an utterance in the Legislature; and that, 
from the year 1871, the Public Schools of the Province of .ontario have 'been declared 
Free to all residents between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 
3. The number of School H ouseç built during the year in Counties was 202, of which 
78 were of brick, 15 of Stone, 84 Frame, and 25 Log. Three School Houses in Cities 
are reported as having been built during the year, 11 in Towns and 6 in Incorporated 
Vil1ag
s. Those built, I am happy to state, have been mostly of Brick, 
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4. The whole n1l'JrI ber of School Houses reported is 4,676, of whiCJh 98 are Brick, 425 
Stone, 1,928 Frame, 1,425 Log. I shall refer to this subject in a subsequent part of this 
Report. 
5. Titles to School Sites.-Freehold, 4,212-increase, 62; Leased and Rented, 464- 
increase, 22. 


6. School Visits.-By Inspectors, 1Û',934,-increase, 486; by Clergymen, 7,617,-in- 
crease, 893; by Municipal Councillors and Magistrates, 3,241,-decrease, 95; 'by Judges 
and Members of Parliament, 395,-decrease, 122; by Trustees, 1,905,-increase, 330; by 
other Persons, 3,068-decrease, 1,490. ToJ:al School visits, 75,809,-increase, 2. This 
does not indicate any diminution of zeal and interest in Public School education on the 
part of those whose duty, and interest, and privilege it is to elevate and strengthen 
public opinion in this first work of civilization, and by personal presence and counsel 
to prompt and encourage the most indifferent Parents to educate their children. 


í. Sc1lOol Lectures.-By Inspedors, 2,278,-decrease. 486; by other persons, 365,- 
increase, 75. Whole number of School Lectures, 2,643,-decrease, 411. The Lectures 
délivered by other than Inspectors are, of course, voluntary; but the Law requires that 
every Inspector shall deliver, during the year, at least one Lecture on education in 
each School Section under his charge; and the number of School Sections reported, with 
Schools open in them, is 4,598. There are, therefore, 2,320 School Sections, with Schools 
open, in which the requirement of the Law, in regard to delivering an educational 
Lecture, has not been observed. The large reduction in the number of Township Super- 
intendents has, of course, to do with the falling off in the number of Lectures delivered. 
Many of tfl.e County Inspectors have informed me that during this, their first year of 
office, they preferred to give the time to the examination and classification, and, in 
many cases, to the actual organization of Schools. :Kext year will, no doubt, witness a 
revival of this most useful and appropr.iate means of stimulating local zeal in educational 
matters. It would be singular, indeed, if one Lecture a year in each School Section, on 
some subject of educational requirement, or pro,gress, could not be made instructive and 
popular. It is, however, gratifying to observe that the number of visits to Schools by 
the Inspectors was equal to the requirements of the Law. Their effect has already been 
most salutary upon the Schools. 


8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.-The average time of keeping the Schools 
open, including the Holidays, was eleven months and six days in 1871. This is nearly 
twice the average time of keeping open the Public Schools in the State of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time of keeping them open in 
the States of New York and Massachusetts,-arising chiefiy from our making the Appor- 
tionment of the School Fund to School Sections not according to po.pulation, but accord- 
ing to the average attendance and the time of keeping open such Schools,-that is, 
according to the number of Pupils instructed in the Schools. 


9. Public School Examinations.-The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 7,284,-increase, 187; though less than two for 'each School. The Law requires that 
there should be in each School a public quarterly examination, of which the Teacher 
should give notice to Trustees and Parents of Pupils, and to the School Visitors, (Clergy- 
men, Magistrates, etcetera), resident in the School Sections. I think the time bas now 
arrived, (under the new and improved system inaugurated by the School Law and 
Regulations of 1871), to make it my duty hereafter to withhold the Apportionment of 
the School Ji'und from the Schools in which this provision of the Law is violated. Good 
Teachers do not shflink from, nor are indifferent to, pUblic Examinations of their Schools. 
They seek occasions to exhibit the results of their skill and industry; but incompetent 
and indolent Teachers shrink from the publicity and labour attendant on public Exam- 
inations of their Schools. The stimulus to progress caused by such Examinations, 
together with tests of efficiency on the part of Teachers, and of progress on the part of 
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Pupils, cannot fail to produce beneficial 'effects on Parents, Pupils and Teachers, as wen 
as on the interests of general and thorough Public School Education; and such Exam- 
inations will doubtless, under the new and improved Programme of Studies, command 
a large attendance of Parents, Trustees and friends of the Pupils of the School. 
10. The Number of Schools hOlding Public Recitations of prose, or poetry, by the 
Pupils was 2,639,-increase, 73. This exercise should be practised in every School, (and 
I am glad its use is increasing, as it tends to promote habits of accurate learning by 
heart, improvement in reading and spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing 
diyel'sion for all parties concerned). 'Iìhe little epi
odes .of such exercises in the ordinary 
routine of School dutiES exert a salutary influence upon the minds of Pupils, and are 
happy interludes in the exercises on days of public Examinations; and the more agree- 
able and attractive such exercises, as well as School Examinations, can be made, the 
more rapid and successful will School progress become. 


11. School Prizes and Merit Carl!s.-The number of Schools in which Prizes are 
reported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious Pupils is 
1,376,-increase, 31; there has also been an increase in the aggregate amount of Prize 
Books applied for and sent out to the Schools. As noted in .my former Report, I may 
remark that in every instance, as far as I can learn, where the distribution of Prizes 
has not proved both satisfactory and beneficial, the failure may be traced to the want 
of intelligence, or fairness, or both, in the awarding of them. In some cases it may 
be ascribed to the same causes which caused the violation of the Law in not holding 
public Examinations of Schools,-the want of competence and industry in Teaehers,- 
their not attending to and recording the -individual conduct and progress of each Pu.pil, 
and, therefore, the absence of data essential to an impartial and intelligent judgment 
as to the merits of Pupils. In .other cases there bas been a desire to give something to 
every Pupil without reference to either conduct or progress, in order that none may 
complain, thus defeating the very object of Prizes, and rejecting the principle on which 
the true system of Prizes is established, and on which the Divine Government itself is 
based, namely, rewarding everyone according to his works. If the distribution of 
Prizes is decided fairly according to merit there can be no just ground for dissatisfaction; 
and facilities are now provided, and their employment prescribed, with a view to deter- 
mine the merit of .punctuality, of good conduct, of diligence, .of proficiency on the part 
of each Pupil during each term of the year,-a four-fold motive to exertion and emula- 
tion in everything that constitutes a good Pupil and a good School. The use of :Vlerit 
Cards removes many objections. 
The existence of dissatisfaction is no rea
on for refusing rewards to punctuality, 
to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of Pupils. There is often great 
dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful Candidates and their friends in the results 
of Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of Prizes by Agricultural 
and Horticultural Associations; but this is no argument against the value of free and 
elective institutions; nor does it prevent the people generally from honouring with their 
suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, even although they may some- 
times err in their judgment. Nor do the managers of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies withhold Prizes from the most successful Cultivators of Grains and Vegetables, 
and Fruits and Flowers, because of dis,satisfaction among the envious of the less diligent 
and less skilful Farmers and Gardeners. 
It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the händ of 
the diligent maketh rich, while idlenEss tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath, 
(that is, improves what he hath), shall be given, and the neglecter shall be sent empty 
away. Providence does not reverse its order, or administration, because some Persons 
are discontented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others; 
nor does Providence appeal alone to the transcend('ntal motives of duty, gratitude, imm.or- 
tality, but presents also the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come. 
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I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
level notions of stationary Teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent and 
unsuccessful Pupils and their too partial friend. 'Were the true principles, non-personal 
competition, as laid down in our system of Merit Cards, carried out by Teachers, very 
little o'bjection would ever be :heard against the plan of awarding Prizes in Schools. 
An explanation of this feature of our School System will be its best justification, 
and evince its great importance. I therefore present it again, as follows:- 


"A comprehensive Catalogue of carefully-selected and beautiful Prize Books has 
been prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and l\Iunicipalities applying 
for them; and, ,
sides furnishing the Books at the reduced price, the Department adds 
one hundred per CE'nt. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal 
Councils to procure these Prize Books for the encouragement of children in their Schools. 
A series of Merit Cards, with appropriate Illustrations and Mottoes, has been prepared 
by the Department, and is sUlJplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small charge,- 
half the cost,-and these 
lerit Cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, 
to Pupils meriting them. One class of Cards is for punctuality; another for good con- 
duct; a third for diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally three, 
or four, Prizes under each of these heads; and the Pupil, or Pupils, who get the largest 
number of Merit Cards under each head wi'll, at the end of the quarter or half-year, be 
entitled to the Prize Books awarde,d. Thus an influence is exerted upon every part of 
the Pupil's conduct, and during every day of his School career. If he cannot learn as 
fast as another Pupil, that .he can be as !punctual, as diligent, and maintain as good con- 
duct, and so acquire distinction and an entertaining and 'beautiful Book, for punctuality, 
diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations or exercises, must be a just ground of 
5atisfaction, not only to the Pupil, but also to his or her Parents and friends. T'here 
are two peculiarities of this system of :Merit Cards worthy of special notice. The one 
is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single examinations at the end 
of the Term, or half-year, or year, but on the daily conduct and diligence of each Pupil 
during the whole period, and irrespective of what may be done or not done by any other 
Pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single examination is avoided, and each Pupil 
is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited in his every-day School 
Hfe. The second <peculiarity is that the srandard of merit is founded on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as the Mottoes on each Card are all taken from t'he Sacred Volume, and the illus- 
trations on each Card consist of a portrait of a character illustrative of the principle of 
the Motto, and as worthy of imitation. The Prize Book System, and especially in con- 
nection with that of Merit Cards, has a most salutary influence upon the School dis- 
cipline, upon both Teachers and Pupils, .besides diffusing a large amount of entertaining 
and useful reading." 
12. Prayers and 'l'en Comrnandments.-Of the 4,598 Schools reported, the daily 
Exercises were opened and closed with Prayers in 3,366 of them,-increase, 120; and 
the Ten Commandments were taught in 1,928. The Law wisely provides that " no child 
can be compelled to be present at Religious Instruction, Reading, or Exercises, against 
the wish of his Parents, or Guardians, expressed in writing." The Religious Instruction, 
Reading and Exercises are, like Religion itself, a voluntary matter with Trustees, 
Teachers, Parents and Guardians. The Council of Public Instruction provides facilities, 
even forms of Prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, but does not assume 
authority to enforce or compel compliance with those provisions and recommendations. 
In some instances the Reading and Prayers may be according to the forms of the Roman 
Catholic Church; but, generally, those Exercises are Protestant. The fact that in 3,366 
Schools, out of 4,598, Religious Exercises of some kind are v01untarily practised, indi- 
cates the prevalent RpliE:ious principles and feelings of the people; although the absence 
:.
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 !n a School does not by any means indicate the absence of 
Religious principles, or feelings, in the neighbourhood of such School. There are many 
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Religious Persons who think the Day ISchool, like the Farm Fields, the place of secular 
work, the Religious Exercises of the workers being performed, in the one case as in the 
other, in the Household, and not in the field of labour. But as Christian Principles and 
Morals are the foundation of all that is most noble in man, and the great fulcrum and 
lever of public freedom and prosperity in a Country, it is gratifying to see general and 
ayo\\ ed recognition of them in the Public Schools. It is deHghtf,uI to think that. 
(although, in some few instances, this duty may be unworthily performed yet), from 
so many humble shrines of learning the Prayer for Divine Wisdom and Guidance goes 
up with faith to Him who has promised to give "liberally" to them that ask Him and 
to upbraid them not. 
13. Text-Books.-In a previous Annual Report I explained fully the steps which had 
been taken and the measures a
opted, not only to secure a uniform series of Text-Books 
for the Schools, but a uniform series of excellent Canadian Text-Books, and the com- 
plete succeSs of those measures. These Text-Books are now universally used. As, how- 
ever, it was frequently stated that the Text-Books of Schools were so often changed, I 
append to this Report a Memorandum on the subject, showing that no changes have 
been made 'but once, or twice, (in Arithmetic and Grammar), in twenty-five years. 


14. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.-The Maps and Globes, and most of the other 
Apparatus used in the Schools, are now manufactured in Ontario, forming a most 
interesting bmnch of Canadia
 manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,568, (or nearly 
all), of the Schools,-increase, 64; Globes are rn;;ed in 1,344 Schools,-increase, 18; 
Maps are used in 3,789 Schools,-increase, 94. Total Maps used in the Schools, 29,351,- 
increase, 1,202. 


15. The number of Sunday Schools of all denominations reported is 3,526; of 
Sunday School Pupils in them, 203,222; of Sunday School Teachers, 23,835. The in- 
creased prosperity of these voluntary and invaluable adjuncts to our System of Public 
Instruction is a matter of congratulation to all p.arties concerned. The specific teaching 
of Religious truth given in these Schools by common consent is felt to supersede, to 
a great extent, a necessity of taking advantage of the hOur set apart for giving Religious 
Instruction in the Public S.chools. 


VI. TABLE F.-RoMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE .sCHOOLS, 1871. 


1. The num:ber of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 160,-decrease during the 
year, 3. 


2. Receipts.-The amount apportioned and 'paid by the Chief Superintendent from 
the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance of Pupils, 
as compared with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $9,081,- 
increase, $174. The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of Maps, Prize Books 
and Libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local 
sources, was $574,-decrease, $108. The amount of School Rates from the Supporters 
of Separate Sc'hools was $34,815,-increase, $2,962. The amount subscribed by Sup- 
porters of Separate Schools, and from other sources, was $25,347,-increase, $8,282. 
Total amount received from all sou
c.es was $69,818,-increase, $11,317. 
3, Expenditures.-For payment of Teachers, $42,393,-increase, $654: for Maps, 
Prize Books and Libraries, $l,256,-decrease, $510; for other School purposes, $26,168,- 
increase, $11,173. 
4. Pupils.-The number of Pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools. was 
21,206,-increase, 548. A verage attendance, 10,371,-increase, 336. 
5. The whole number of Teachers employed in the Separate S.chools was 249,- 
Increase, 13; male Teachers, 84,-decrease. 12; female Teachers, 155,-increasei 15. 
Teachers of Religious Orders, male 26,-increase, 1; female, 44,--decrease, 14, 
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6. The same Table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the 
number of Pupils in each branch; also the number of Schools using Maps, Appamtus 
and Blackboards. 


GeneraZ Remarks.-l. The Public Schools of Ontario are Non-denominational. Equal 
protection is secured to and enjoyed by -every Religious Persuasion. No child is COiIll. 
pelled to receive Religious Instruction, or attend any Religious Exercise, or Reading, 
against the wishes of his Parents, or Guardians, expressed in writing. I have known of 
no instance of proselytism in the Public Schools, nor have I received, during the year, 
a single complaint of interference with Religious Rights, so fully secured by Law. 
2. According to the returns of the ReHgious Denominations of Teachers, as given in 
Table D, the number of Roman Oatholic Teachers of the Public Schools is 623, of whom 
249 only are Teachers in Separate Schools. There were, therefore, 374, (increase during 
the year, 18), Roman Catholic Teachers employed in the Non-denominational Public 
Schools,-anillustrative proof of the absence of exclusiveness in the 'local, as well as 
executive, administration of the School System. I may also observe that, according 
to the Inspectors' Returns for 1871, there were 48\1,615 children in Ontario between the 
ages of five and sixteen years. Of these, according to the proportion of Roman Catholic 
population, at least 75,00oQ must 'be assumed to be the children of Roman Catholic Parents. 
Of these 75,oQOO Roman Catholic children, ouly 21,200 (not one-third of the Roman 
Catholic School population), attend the Public Schools, in... which no less than 374 Roman 
Catholic Teachers are employed; and yet not a complaint has been made of even attempt 
at proselytism, or interference with religious rights guaranteed by Law. 
3. It is gratifying to be able to state that several of these Separate .schools are 
admirably managed, and are doing good service in their localities. The Law has been 
fairly and equitably administered to them, and I hear ()If no complaint from thelIll. 


VII. TABLE G.-HIGH SCHOOLS, RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, PuPILS' FEES, 1871. 


Receipts.-The balances reported from the preceding year, (that is, of moneys not 
paid out by the 31st of December, 1870), was $8,0 41,-decrease, $3,549. The amount 
received by the High Sehool Boards from Legislative Grant for the Salaries of Teachers 
was $65,536,-increase, $10,841. The amount of Legislative Grant apportioned for 
Maps, Prize Books, etcetera, was $I,268,--decrease, $80. The amount of Municipal 
Grants in support of High Schools was $50,674,-increase, $7,076. The amount received 
for Pupils' Fees was $18,985,-decrease, $390. Balances of the preceding year and other 
sources, $19,074,-increase, $4,074. Total receipts, $163,579,-increase, $17,972. 
Expenditures.-For Salaries of Masters and Teachers, $113,861,-increase, $8, 7{)8; 
for Building, Rents and Repairs, $24,164,-increase, $3,774; for Fuel, Books and Con- 
tingencies, $12,427,-increase, $3,779; for Maps, Prize Books, Apparatus and Libraries, 
$2.426.--decrease. $948. Total Expenditure for the year 1871, ,$1<52,88iO.--Jncrease, 
$15.314. Balances of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $10,699,-increase" 
$2,658. 


Number of Pupils, 7,490,-increase, 39. Number of Schools, 102. 


VIII. TABLE H.-NuMBER OF PUPILS IN' THI<: VARIOUS BRANCHES,-AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION, 1871. 
Table H shows both the subjects taught and the number of Pupils in such subjects 
in each of the High Schools, the names, University Degree, (or Certificate), of the Head 
Masters, and the numbers of Masters employed in each rSchool, etcetera. 
Of the SchooJ Houses, 49 were of Brick, 21 Stone and 28 Frame; 15 were rented or 
leased, the remainder freehold. Galt has the finest Play Ground of any of the High 
Schools; it consists of seven aClres. The other Play Grounds vary in size, the smallest 
being one one-quarter of an acre,--or one-half of the minimum size required of the 
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smallest Public School. The estimated value of each School House and Site varies 
Ìrom $3,0,000, (Péter'borouglh), down to $300, (lç:emptville). 
Kingston is the oldest High School in Ontario, dating from 1791; Cornwall, 1806; 
Brockville, 1818; Niagara and Williamstown, from 1828; St. Catharines, 1829. 1,628 
:\iaps were used in the 102 High Schools; 56 Schools used the Bible; in 87 there were 
daily Prayers; 78 Pupils matriculated at some University during 1871; 567 Pupils 
entered Mercantile life; 388 adopted Agriculture as a pursuit; 222 joined the learned 
Professions; 532 went to other occupations. The number of Masters engaged was only 
174,-the great majority of the Schools being content with the services of but one 
Master. Up to the date of this Report most of the High Schools, which had but one 
Master in 1871, have employed a second one, so that by the close of the year nearly 
every High School will be in a position to do more justice than formerly to the Pupils 
who attend them. 
High School Boards cannot now reasonably complain of want of means to carry out 
this much-needed reform, (of employing a second Master). They not only receive from 
the Legislative Grant nearly twenty times as much per Pupi} as is paid from the same 
source to the Public School Trustees for each Pupil in their Schools, but they can now 
call upon the Municipal Coundls of their District for the entire balance required to 
support their Sehool efficiently. 
In regard to the establishment of new High ISchools, the Department has not encour- 
aged their multiplication, unless it could be shown that their existence in the locality 
desiring them was a necessity, and that their proper standing and character could be 
maintained. With this view, the following conditions were laid down by the Depart- 
ment for establishing both High Schools and Collegiate Institutes:- 
The new School Law of 1871 provides for the establishment and maintenance of 
three classes of superior English, or Olassical, Schools, videlicet:- 
I. High Schools for teaehing Classical and English subjects, in which Boys and 
Girls may be instructed together or separately. 
II. High Schools in which Boys and Girls may be instructed in English subjects 
alone. 
III. Collegiate Institutes, for gIvmg instruction in Olassical and English subjects, 
in which there shall be four Masters and an average dai1y attendance of at least sixty 
Boys in Greek and Latin. Twice that number are in the High School at Galt. 
Conditions for Establishing Collegiate Institutes. 
Trustees of High Schools who desire to have the title of CoUegiate Institute con- 
ferred upon their School by the Lieutenant-Governor are requested to furnish the Educa- 
tion Department with the following information: 
1. The name and designation of each Master employed in the School, and the 
number of his teaching hours per day. 
2. The name and designation of each Assistant Tea'cher, (if any), and the number 
of his teaching hours per day. 
3. The aggregate attendance of Boys studying Latin, or Greek, during the wholQ 
of the previortls civil year, and during the two Terms of the School preceding the 
application. 
4. The daily average attendance of Boys In Latin and Greek during the periods 
named. 
5. The Incoml' from all local sources during the preceding -civil year. 
6. The description of the proposed Collegiate Institute Building, as regards:- 
(a) Its situation and extent of its Site; description and size of the Building, and 
its state of repair. 
(b) The number of Rooms devoted to teaching purposes in it, and their sizes. 
(e) Description of Apparat:us for illustrating Natural Philosophy and Chemistry; 
number and description of Maps; number of Volumes in Library, (if any). 
(d) Size of Play Ground and extent of outside Conveniences, etc. 
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.. A written guarantee must be given by the Trustees that the requirements of 
the Act and Regulations of 1871, in regard to Collegiate Institutes, will be fully com- 
plied with. 
These Regulations have been .found to work admirably, and up to the date of this 
Report the fOllowing High Schools and Collegiate Institutes were, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Department, authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, and notice 
thereof given as folIows:- 


Oollegiate Institutes and High SchooZs Authorized by the Governor. 


His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to confer upon the under- 
mentioned High Schools the name and privileges of Collegiate Institutes, in accordance 
with the provisions of the School Law of Ontario, videlicet:- 


1. Galt High School, 12 Masters, and an average attendance of 120 Boys in Classics. 
2. Hamilton High School, 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 74 Boys in 
Classics. 
3. Peterborough High School, 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 73 Boys In 
Classics. 
4. Cobourg High School, 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 65 Boys in Classics. 
5. Kingston High School, 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 63 Boys In 
Classics. 
6. St. 'Catharines High School; 4 ::\Iasters, and an average attendance of 62 Boys, 
in Classics. 
ï. Ottawa High School; 4 l\Iasters, and an average attendance of 63 Boys, in 
Classics. 


His Excellency has been pleased to authorize the establishment of the iÍÌoIlowing new 
High Sc.hools-suitable accommodation and the employment of two Masters having been 
guaranteed, videIi{'et: -Parkhill, in the County of Middlesex; Campbellford, in the 
County of Northumberland; l\Iitchell, in the County of Perth; Walkerton, in the County 
o.f Bruce; Sydenham, in the County of Frontenae; Hawkesbury, in the Oounty of 
Prescott. 


IX. 'fABLE I.-::\I'ETEOROLOGIL\L ST\TIOXS AXD OBSERVATIO
S, 1871. 


Of late years the practical value of the sdenl:e of Meteorology has 'been recognized 
by all civilized Governments, and systems of simultaneous Observations have been 
widely established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the laws which control 
Atmospheric Phenomena. The recent 6stablishment of the Storm Signal Office at 
Washington, ancl the extension of the system to this Dominion, will, no doubt, exhibit 
frEsh evidence of the practical value of :\leteorological Observations. Ths daily Weather 
Reports and the ., Probabilities" founded on the Observations, have been most valuable, 
instructive and interesting. The system of "Drum Signals" established on the English 
Coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, (although not appreciated at first), has become a 
necessity, and, under the good Providence of God, has been the means of averting 
great deF'tructioIJ of life and property. The Admiral, when head of the Meteorological 
Office in England, thus referred to the importance of returns of Temperature, and the 
especial need of Observations in British America:- 


"Tab!es of the Mean Temperature of the Air in the year, and in the different 
months and seasons of the Yf'ar, at above one thousand Stations on the Globe, have 
recently bef'n computed by Professor Dové, a.nd published under the auspices of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This wor.k, which is a true model of the method 
in which a great 1J.>0dy of Meteorological facts, 'Collected by different Observers and at 
different times, should be 'brought together and co-ordinated, .has conduced, as is welJ 
VI.-16 
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known, to conclusiòns of very 'Consider8Jbìe importance in their bearing on Climatology, 
and 'Ün the general laws of the distribution of Heat on the surface of the Globe. In 
regard to Land Stations, Professor Dové's Tables have shown that' data are still press- 
ingly required from the British 
orth American Possessions, intermediate 'between the 
S'ta/tions of the Arctic Expeditions and those of the United States; and that the 
deficiency extends across the whole North American 'Continent, in those latitudes from 
the iAtlantic to the Pacific.''' 


A recent Return published, (in 1872), under the authority of the Parliament of 
Canada evinces the gradual progress being made in the est3Jblishment of a complete 
Meteorologi-cal System for the ,Dominion, which cannot fail to 'be of great service to 
the cause of Sdence and to the great Agricultural, as well as the Mar.itime, interests of 
the Country. 


" The High School System of Ontario secures the continuous residence of a class of 
'men, at different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of 
Observation, and the Law authorizes the establishment and maintenance ()If a limited 
number of Stations, selected by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of 
His Excellency, the Lieutenant-Goyernor, at which daily Observations are taken of 
Barometric Pre8Bure, Tem,perature of the Air, Tension of Vapour, Humidity of the 
Air, di,rection and velocity of the Wind, amount of Cloudiness, [Rain, Snow, Auroras, 
and other Meteoric Phenomena. 'lìhe Instruments used have been subjected to the 
the proper tests. Full abstracts of the daily records are sent to the Education Office 
monthly, Abstracts of the results for each month are regularly published in the 
Journal of Education, and the Observers' Reports, after strict examination, are arranged 
and preserved for further investigations." 


I 'have pleasure in adding that the Observers are discharging their duties with 
fidelity, and that, through their exertIOns, the materials for investigating the Climatology 
olf the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X. TABLE K.-NOR:.\IAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, 1871. 


The County Examinations held throughout the ,Province, in 1871 and 1872, havt:: 
demonstrated the great value and usefulness of the Normal School. Everyone olf its 
Students w'ho was examined has acquitted himself well, and of the seven who obtained 
First Class ICer.tificates in July, 1872, five were Normal S'chool Students. The great 
practical value of the instruction given to the Students of that Institution tby the 
Reverend Doctor Davies, the new Principal, Doctor Carlyle and Mr. Kirkland fully 
sustain the high reputation which the Institution has acquired throughout the Country. 
The whole System has been of late years brought to a degree of thoroughness and 
pil'actical efficiency, even in its minutest details, that I have not witnessed in any other 
Establishment of the ldnd. The standard of admission to the Normal School has been 
raised much above that of former years, and, therefore, the Entrance Examination, 
l which is always in writing), has been made increasingly severe. 138 of those admitted 
have been Teachers. The establlishment of the third Mastership, with a view to give 
greater prominence to the subject of Natural Sdence, has had a most beneficial and 
salutary effect ,upon the introdu-ction and teaching of those subjects in our Public 
Schools, as required iby the new School Act. 'l'he newly enlarged Buildings for the 
Model Schools will add greatly to the practical char8Jcter and efficiency of these Schools 
of practice in the Normal Schoo'! Course. 
Last year, J felt so impressed with the importance of increased facilities for Norma] 
School training, that I suggested to the late Attorney-General Ma;cdonald the advisa- 
bility of establishing two add>itional Norma] S'chools-one in the Eastern and one in 
the Western part of the Province, and the subject was referred to in Your Excellency':.; 
SJpeech at the opening of the Session in \December last. I am glad that the subject 
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has not ,been lost sight of, but that my suggestions will likely be carried .out this year, 
and possi'bly three additional Normal Schools established. 
Table K contains three a'bstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of appli- 
cations, the number that had been Teachers before entering the Normal School, atteml- 
ance of Teachers-in-training, Certificates, and other particulars respecting them during 
the twenty-three years' existence of the Normal School; the second abstract gives the 
Counties whence the Students have come; and the third gives the Religious persuasions 
of these Students. 
Table K shows that of the 6,4ü.8 admitted to the Normal School, (out of 7,104 
appllications), 3,130 of them had ùeen Te8Jchers; and of those admitted, 3,280 were 
males, and 3,1.38 were females. Of the 3,280' male Candidates admitted, 2.179 .of them 
had 'been Teachers; of the 3,138 fema1e Candidates adnnitted, 951 of them had been 
Teachers. The number admitted the first Session of 1871 was 166, the second Session, 
183-total, 349. Of the whole number admitted, 151 were males, and 198 females. Of 
the male Students admitted, 91 had been Teachers; of the female Students admitted, 
47 had been Teachers. 


XI. TABLE L.-OTHER EDUCATIONAL I
STITUTIONS IN ONTARIO, 1871. 


The Public and High Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, the Private 
&hooI3, Academies and Colleges must, therefore, be referred to in order to form an 
approximate idea of the state and progress of Education throughout the Province. 
Table L contains an abstract of the information collected respecting these Institutions. 
As the information is obtained and given voluntarily, it can only be regarded as an 
approximation to accuracy, and, of course, very much below the real facts. According 
to the information obtained, there are 16 Colleges, (some of them possessing University 
vowers), with 1,930 Students; 285 .Academies and Private Schools-increase, 1-with 
6,511 Pupils-decrease, 51; which were kept open 11 months, and employed 392 Teachers 
-!increase, 19. Total Students and Pupils, 8,441:-decrease, 51. 


XII. TABLE M.-FREt
 PuBLIC LIBRARIES IN ONTARIO, 1871. 


1. This Table contains three Statements:-First, the names of the Municlpalitielil 
which have been supplied with Libraries, (or additions), during the year, and the value 
and number of Volumes sent out to each; Second, the Counties to which Libraries have 
'reen supplied during the past and former years, and the value and number of Volumes 
in them, and also of other Public Libraries; Third, the number and subjerts of Volumes 
whic.h have been furnished, as Libraries and Prize Books, to the several Counties each 
year since the commerucement, in 1853, of tMs branch of the School system. 


2. (Rtatemfnt Ko. 1).-The amount expended in Library Books during 1871 Is 
$3,300, of which one-half has been provided fTom local sources. The number of Volumes 
supplied is 4,825. 
3. (Statement No. 2).-The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end of 
1871 was $13S,825-increase, $3,300. The number of Libraries, exclusive of sub- 
divisions, 1,1 ï5-increase, 29. The number of Volumes in these Libraries was 243,887, 
-increase, 4,825. 


Sunday School Libraries reported, 2,845-increase, 412. The number of Volumes In 
these Libraries was 375
128-increase, 29,273. 
Other Public Libraries reported, 389. The number of Volumes In these Libraries 
was 174,4 71-increase, 30. 
The total number of Public Libraries .in Ontario is 4,409-increase, 441. The total 
of the number of Volumes in these Libraries is 793,486-lncrease during the year, 
34,128 Volumes, 
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4. (Statemt'ut So. 3).-This important Statement contains the number and classifica- 
tion of Public Libraries and Prize Books, which ,have 'been sent out from tile Depository 
of the Department f'foro 1853 to 1,871 inclusive. The total number of Volumes for Public 
Free ,Libraries sent out, 247,497. The classification of these Books is as follows:- 
History, 43,0.23; Zoology and Physiology, \1[;,427; Botany, 2,823; Phenomena, 6.154, 
Physical Science, 4,813; Geology, 2,112; Katural Philosophy and Manufactures, 13,297; 
Chemistry, 1,558; Agricultural'Chémistry, 795; PracìÏ'cal Agriculture, 9.741; Literature, 
23,638; Voyages, 21,5;.0; Biography, 28,&011; Tales and Sketches, Practical Life, 69,744; 
Fiction, 1,312; Teachers' Li,brary, 2,989. Total number of Prize Books sent out, 563,869. 
Grand Total of Library and Prize Books, (indlUding. but not included in the above. 
16,867 Volumes sent to :\lechanics' Inst'itute and Sunday Schools, paid for wholly from 
local sO'urces). 827,617. 


XIII. TABLE N.-SC)DL\RY OF THE l\L-\.p:s, ApP_-\.RATU:S, A
D PRIZE BOOKS SUPPLIED TO THE 
COrXTIES, 'CITIES, TOWNS AXD VILL\GES DlJRIXG THE YEAR. 


1. The amount ex,pended in supplying Maps, Apparatus. and Prize Bo<>ks for the 
Schools, was $30.076-increase, $1,265. The one-half of this sum was provided volun- 
tarily from' local s()urces; in all cases, the Books, or articles are applied f'Ülr and fifty 
per cent.. of the value paid for &by the parties concerned before befng sent out. The 
number of Map of the World sent out was :184; of Europe, 276; of Asia, 239; of Africa, 
207; of America, 232; of British NOl'th America and Canada, 323; of Great Britain and 
'Ireland" 1&1; of Single Hemispheres, 216; of SCl
tptural and Classic8JI, 144; of other 
Charts and l\Iaps, 447; of Globes, 123; of sets of Apparatus, 43; of other pieces of School 
Apparat us, 466; of H!stÜ'rical and other Lessons, in sheets, 13,0\55. Number or Volumes 
of Prize Books, GD,42(). 
2, It may be proper to repeat that the :\lap, Apparatus, and Prize-Book ,branch of 
the School ISystem was not esta1blished till 1855. From that time t'O the end of 1871 
the amonnt expended for l\Iaps, Apparatus, and Prize Books, (not including Pub1k 
Libraries), W31' $323,119, one-haJ.f of which has been provided from local sources, from 
which all appllcati<>ns have been made. The number of Maps of the WOTld furnished 
is 2,635; of Europe. 4,098; of Asia, 3,325; of 
frica, 3,058; of Asmerica, 3,463; of British 
North America and Canada. 3,916; of Great Britain and Ireland, 3,869; of Singl
 
Hemispheres, 2,764; of Classical and Scriptural l\Iaps, 2,í72; other Maps and Charts, 
5,891; Globes, 2,065; sets of Apparatus. 444; single arUcles of School Apparatus, 15,081: 
Historical and other Lessons, in sheets, 167,267; Voll1m-es of Prize Books, 563,869. 
3. T also repeat the fOllowing explanaUon of this 'branch of the Department:- 


" The Maps, Globes. and various articles of S-chool Apparatus sent out by the Depart- 
ll),ent, a.pportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are provided 
f"om local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better executed, 
and at lower !prices, than imported articles of the same kmd. The Globes and Maps 
manufactured, (even in the material), in Canada, .contains the latest discover,ies of 
Vo
agers and Travellers, and are executed in the .best manner, as are TeUurians, Mechan- 
ical, Powers, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Forms, etcetera. All this has been done by 
employing competitive private sklll and enterprise. The Department has furnished the 
Manufacturers with the Copies and Models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles 
when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging them to 
manufacture and dispose of these articles themselves to any private parties desiring 
them, as the Department sUJpplies them only to Municipal and School Aouthorlties. In 
this way, new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical and artistical skill 
and enterprise are encouraged. and many aids to School and domestic instruction, here- 
tofore unknown among us. or only attainable in particular cases with difficulty, and at 
great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private families, as well as to 
:\lunidpal authorities all over the Country. It Is also worthy or remark, that this 
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important branch of the Education Department ,is se]f-sup.porting. All the expenses 
of it are reckoned in the -Cost of the article and Books procured, so that it does not 
cost either the Public Revenue, or School F'und, a penny, beyond what is apportioned to 
the 
lunicipå1ities and S
hool Sections providing a like sum, or sums, for the pure-base 
of Books, 
laps, Globes, Rnd various articles of School Ap.paratus. I know of no other 
illstance, in either the United States, or in Europe, of a branch of a Public Depart- 
ment of this kind, conferring so great a benefit u.pon the Public, and \\ ithout adding 
to the p'u.bloic expense:' 


EXI'LA:'õATORY RE
IAHI{S 0:\ THE \\'OHKI:'õG OF THE DEPOSITORY, 1871. 


As certain parties have objected to the Depositories for the supply of High and 
Public Schoo]8 with ì\Iaps, Charts, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books, as an inter- 
ference ,,'ith pri\-ate trade, I reply that just as \\ ell might they object to the interference 
of Government in many other matters which come directly in contact with the interests. 
of private Trade and Manufacture, as I shall further illustrate. In doing so I shall 
briefly refer to the objects for which our Department of Educatlon exists, and explaill 
the principles on which the Depository has been established. 


.ex 
 It' 'of, ""'" '" 


The General Question Practically Discussed. 


J 


In eve.ry Country the interests of Education, at least in its elementary organization r 
is committed to the care and oversight of some department of Government. Experience 
proves the necessity of d-oJing so. But it may be asked: "What is expected of suell a 
Department in its administration of the system?" "Is it the merely perfunctory duty 
of keeping a certain statutory machinery in motion, rece.iving formal Reports, and 
making the same in Return, which is ex,pected? Or is it the dealing with the great 
interest of Popular Education as if it were the nation's life blood, every pUlsation of 
which indicated a healthy, vigorous growth of intellectual and moral life, or the torpidity 
of bare existence, maintained at large cost, but producing little fruit and no satisfac- 
tory returns?" The pre.vention of this latter, and the promotion of the former are, we 
think, the true objects for which popular Education is especially entrusted to the care 
and oversight of a responsible Public Department. If it be so, the question then is: 
" How can this be best a
complished, and in what light shou'ld the Schools be regarded 
treated, so as to bring about the best possible results"; whether .as the joint property 
of thf' State and people, their interests should be paramount to private interests, or 
should they be treated merely as Institutions wbicb should be made to subserve tbe 
interests of the Trades and Professions, whether it be of Book-sellers or of Private 
Schools, or Private Institutions for the training of SchoOl Masters. 


Example of Alleged Interference Acquiesced in Pro Bono Publico. 


Kormal Schools were at first derided as an interference with proprietary rights in 
special Schools, select Academies, local "Colleges," and other Institutions made avail- 
able for preparing Teachers. At length, after various discussions, now and then 
revived, this point was conceded, and Normal Schools are now regarded, on this Con- 
tinent at least, as the exclusive property of the State, and not of private individuals or 
corporations. Thus, the right of the State to prepare and flt the primary agents of 
Education for their important work was admitted by all except by interested parties. 
Then arose the other question, as to who should not only provide those trained agents. 
but, (regarding each School as one of a number claiming equal privileges and facilities 
for promoting instruction), should a'lso supply them with the requisites for imparting 
that instruction. The right to prepare the agents themselves was conceded, but the 
right to procure and place in their hands such tools, or means and instruments of per- 
forming their work, as were considered. most desirable and suitable, was resisted, osten- 
sib]y on public, but in re.ality on private, grounds. 
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The Board of Trustees in every City and Town can lawfully purchase by wholesale, 
and keep a depot for the supply of all its Schools with Books, etcetera, and is authorized 
by the School Act of 1871. to collect a monthly Fee to support such a local Depository, 
and the plan is commendable on the principles of prudence. economy, and proper over- 
sight. The Departments in England. Canada, and even Ontario, establish and main- 
tain. by a Parliamentary vote, a Stationery Office for the exclusive supply of the various 
branches of Government, with Paper and all kinds of Stationery, without purchasing 
from local dealers. 


Examples of Government Interference with Private Trade. 


Every Government in Europe has its depot for making and suppl
ing Army Cloth- 
ing, its dockyards for making Ships, its exclusive Printing Office under contract for 
all its Departments; its own Architects and Engineers for aU its Public Buildings; its 
absorption in England. Canada and elsewhere, of the exclusive right of carrying private 
Letters;-that a gigantic monopoly in England of the whole Telegraph System ot 
Britain has been lately establis'hed. and that in Canada and the Eastern Provinces 
Railways have been constructed, aided, and even run, for public traffic; and that in 
Ireland, if not in England, they are even now considering the expediency of taking 
out of private hands the vast network of Railways in those Kingdoms. These facts, 
and their suggestive teachings, are ignored by certain interested parties where the facts 
stated are litt'le known, or thought of, because their discussion would be inconvenient. 
and their application would be fatal to, the plans of those opposed to our Depository. . 


XIV. TABLE O.-SUPERANNUATED AND WORN-OUT TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1871. 


It appears from the Table that 257 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 133 
have died, have not been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn 
trom the Fund beforp. or during the year 1871, the arrnount of their subscriptions having 
been returned to them. 


XV. TABLE P.-EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1871. 


This Table exhibits the number of Educational Institutions of every kind. as far 
as I have been able to obtain Returns. The whole number of these Institutions in 
1871 was 5,004-increase, .34; the whole number of Students and Pupils attending them 
was 463,057.-increase, 3,896; the total amount expended for aH educational purposes 
was $2,297,694,-increase
 $123,952; total amount available for educational purposes, 
$2,629,570,-increase, $215,513. .. 


XVI. TABLE Q.-GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
ONTARIO, FROM 1842 TO 1871, INCLUSIVE. 


This most important Table is highly suggestive; it is only by comparing the number 
and character of Educational Institutions at different periods, the number of Pupils 
attending them, and the sums of money provided and expended for their support, that 
we can form a correct idea of the educational progress of a Country. The statistics for 
such comparisons should be kept constantly before the public mind, to prevent erroneous 
and injurious impressions, and to animate to efforts of further and higher advancement. 
Congratulations have often been expressed at the great improvements which have 
been made in all of our Institutions of Education, in regard both to the subjects and 
methods of teaching, as in the accommodations and facilities of instruction; also in the 
number ot our Educational Institutions. in attendance upon them; and in the pro- 
vision for their support. But it is only by analyzing and comparing the statistics con- 
tained in Table Q, that a correct and full impression can be fOI"IIled of what has been 
accomplished educationaHy in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take a few items 
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as example. In 1842 the number of Public Schools was only 1,721. In 1851 this had 
increased to 3,001; and in 1871 to 4,598; and the number of Pupils attending them from 
168,159 in 1851 to 425,126 in 1871. The amount paid for the support of Public Schools 
has been increased from $468,644 in 1851, to $1,191,476 in 1871, (not including balances 
not paid at the date of the local Reports), besides the amount paid for the purchase, 
ereétion, repairs of School Houses, etcetera, of which there are no reports earlier than 
1850, but which at that time amounted to only $56,756, and $77,336 in 1851, but which 
in 1871 amounted to $611,818,-making the aggregate actually paid for Public School 
pUTposes in 1871, $1,802,294, or, with the balance
 available and not paid out at the date 
of the local reports, $2,124,471. These facts will be more clearly seen from the following 
Table. in addition to which may be added the Normal and Model Schools, the system of 
uniform Text-Books, Maps, Globes, Apparatus, (of domestic manufacture), Prize Books 
and Public Libraries:- 


Amount \.)aid for Amount paid for 
Number of Pub- Public School erection, repairs Balance forward Total amount 
Year. lie Schools Teachers' of School-house, each Year, afailable each 
reported. Salaries. Fuel and COll- year. 
tingencies. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1850.... .... 3,039 353,716 56,756 24,016 434,488 
1851.. .. .. .. 3,OUI 391,308 77,336 16,893 485,537 
1860, . . . . . . . 3,969 895,591 26-1,183 164,498 1,324,272 
1861. . .. . . .. 4,U19 918,113 273,305 189,861 1,381,279 
1865. . . . . . . . 4,303 I,OH,052 314,827 189,121 1,545,000 
1866.. .. .. .. 4,379 1,066,880 320,353 220,738 1,607,971 
1867.. . . .. . . 4,422 1,093,516 379,672 197,147 1,670,335 
18()8.. .. .. .. 4,480 1,1-16,543 441,891 200,898 1,789,332 
1869...... .. 4,52-1 1,175,166 449,730 202,530 1,827,426 
1870...... .. 4,566 1 , 222 . (i81 489,380 232,303 1,944,364 
1871. . .. .. .. 4,5
8 1 , 191 ,476 611,819 321,176 2,124,471 


XVII. OBJECTS OF ART IN THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM, 1871.* 


This fourth branch of t-he Education Department is probably the anost attractive, 
as it is both suggestive and instructive. The other three branches are:-(l) The De- 
partment proper for the Administration of the Laws relative to the Public and High 
Schools. (2) The Normal School for the training of skilled Teachers. (3) The 
Depository for the supply of Maps, Apparatus and Prize and School Books. (4) The 
Educational Museum. 
The more recent additions to the Museum may be referred to under the following 
heads:- 


1. Assyrian and Egyptian Sculpture in the Museum. 
Of the exceedingly valuable collection of Sculptures with which Mr. Layard's Ex- 
.plorations at Nineveh have enriched the British Museum, we have several of the most 
interesting casts authorized by that Museum. This selection includes:-1. A colossal, 
human headed, winged Bull; II. A four-winged Figure, with Mace; III. Slabs repre- 
senting (1) Sardanapalus 1., with winged human Figure and Offerings; (2) the Eagle- 
headed Deity, (Nisroch), with mystic Offerings, besides the Sacred Tree; (3) an 
Attendant, (Eunuch), with Bow and Arrows, etcetera; (4) Sardanapalus and Army 
besieging a City; (5) a Royal Lion Hunt; (6) Sardanapalus II., at an Altar, pouring 
a Libation over dead Lions; (7) Sardana,palus III. and his Queen feasting after the 
Lion Hunt; (8) a very striking slab representing a wounded Lioness; (9-11) Horses, 


· A good deal of the information, ir regard to the Museum, not given in this Report, is 
similar to that contained in the year's Report. It is therefore omitted here. 
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Lions, male and female Figures; IV. Black Obelisk, from the great Mound set up by 
Shalmaneser, (King of Assyria), about 8050 years B.C.; V. Two most interesting Stones, 
(recently added to the British Museum collection), containing records in Cuniform 
character, etcetera, of the sa'le of Land, about 1120 B.C.; VI. Large Statue of Memnon; 
VII. Lid of large Sarcophagus; VIII. Side of an Obelisk from Temple of Thoth, (from 
Cairo); IX. Rosetta Stone, with inscription in honour of Ptolemy. 


2. Casts 01 Gems, Medals, etcetera. 


(1) A beautiful Set of (470) Casts of celebrated Poniatowski Gems. (A similar 
collection is in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford.) (2) A Set of (170) Medals, illus- 
trative of Roman History, the Emperors, etcetera; (3) a coUection of Medals of the 
Popes; (4)a Set of the Great Seals of England; (5) 38 Medals of the Kings of England; 
(6) 80 of the King!!!, etcetera, France; (7) 24 of Russian Emperors, etcetera; (8) 250 
modern celebrated men; (9) besides numerous casts of Medallions, Tazza, pieces of 
Armour, etcetera; (10) a beautiful collection of casts of LeavEs, Fruit, etcetera; (11) 
about 60 Busts, life-size, of noted modern characters, etcetera. 


:l. Ivory Carvings, Chromo-Lithographs, Photographs. 


From the collection of the Arundel Society, published in connection with the South 
Kensington Museum, have been procured, (1) a full set of 150 specimens Ivory Carvings, 
of various periods from the Second to the Sixteenth century, in Fictile Ivory; (2) 60 
Chromo-lithographs, beautifully coloured, illustrating Italian art; (3) 573 Photographs 
of National Portraits, illustrative of English History, including 
he Tudor period; (4) 
400 miscellaneous Photographs of Objects of Art, Scenes, etcetera; (5) 170 Engravings 
of Modern Sculpture. 


4. Electrotypes 01 A.1.t Treasures. 
Of the rich and beautiful collection of Elkington's and Franchi's E'lectrotypes of 
Art Treasures in the South Kensington collection, we have a sma]] selection, owing to 
the expense ()J th.a copies for sale. 


5. Samples 01 Food Analysis. 


From the authorities of the South Kensington Museum we have a full set of tihe 
printed Labells of t'he numerous samples of Food Analysis exhibited in the Museum. 
We have specLmens of the Analysis boxes with glass covers, so as to enable us to form 
a similar collection on a smaller scale for our own Museum. This collection, when 
made, will form a most interesting and instructive study for the farmer and food con- 
sumer. 


6. India Rubber Manufactures. 


Through Vhe kindness of Messieurs Macintosh and Company, the eminent India 
Rubber Manufacturers, of Manchester, we obtained several interesting specimens of 
Rubber-work, illustrative of the various uses to which India Rubber is applied. Some 
of these specimens are highly artistic in design. 


7. Naval Models. 


Beautiful Models of War and l\Ierchant Shi.ps, Yachts, and Boats, including a line 
of Battle ship, Steam Ram, and Steam Vessels. 


8. Mi.<
ceZlaneous Objects 01 Art. 
Greek, Roman and English Coins, with a few Curiosities and specimens of Natural 
History, etcetera. 
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Some striking Photographs of Objects and places in India, from the India Office in 
London, and Models from the Xational Life-Boat Association. 
:The South Kensington }luseum is unrivalled in the beauty and extent of ita 
internal fittings and arrangements, no less than in the extent and value of its -collections 
of Objects of Art, and of industrial and practical value, as well as of articles of vertu 
of great historical interest. It is itself the parent Institution of many of the admirable 
collections and local }Iuseums and Schools of Art throughout the three Kingdoms. The 
travelling col'lections of Objects of Art, whidh it sends to the local Exhibition of these 
Schools of Art, is most varied and interesting. This, it may well be said, is "Object 
teaching" on a grand scale, and in a most attractive form, for the adult masses of 
England, Ireland and Scotland, and so it ellIlphatieaHy is. This is clearly the policy of 
the Educational Authorities in England, as it has been for years, to some extent, on 
the Continent of Europe. Looking over these large and attractive popular Museums, 
it is gratifying that Ive had thus far been enabled, by the liberality of our own Legds- 
lahue, to keep pace in a humble degree with the great efforts which are now being 
systematically made in England to popularize Science and Art. These efforts are not 
only designed to promote this object, but at the same time they tend to interest and 
instruct the masses, not only by cultivating the taste, but by gratifying and delighting 
the eye by means of well-appointed Educational Museums and popul
r Ex'hibitions. 


XVIII. REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF GRA)DIAR AXD HIGH SCHOOLS, 1871. 


In connection with recent discussions on the condition of our High Schools, I desire 
to direct spedal attention to the practical and excellent Report of the two Inspectors 
of High Schools. The Reports of these Inspectors, (the Reverend J. G. D. Mackenzie, 
:M.A., and J. A. McLellan, M.A.), this year are alike kind and faithful, and are replete 
with practical rellIlar ks and suggestions; they point out most forcibly file defects of 
many, both High and Public Schools, and show dearly in the inter
sts of higher English, 
as well as of sound Classical Education, the necessity of a thorough reform in the present 
system, as contemplated by the principal provisions of the High School provisions of 
the Act which were adopted last year by the Legislative Assembly. I am glad that, 
under the new Act, the principle of apportioning the High School Fund, according to 
results of teaching, and not merely ac-cording to the numbers of Pupils in the Schools, 
will be carried out. This feature of the proposed change in the mode of distributing 
the High School Grant I shall discuss more fully in a subsequent part of this Report, in 
connection with the valuable and instructive joint report of the High School Inspectors, 
to which I have referred. 


XIX. EXTRACTS FRO:\I THE REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1871.. 


In commencing a new era of School progress, I have felt it to be indis.pensable, 
with t'he aid of the newly-appointed and efficient County Inspectors, to give a summary 
account of the present condition of the Schools,-especially in their internal,-or, as 
we might regar-d it, in their social aspects. This has been felt to be the more important 
at this period of our Educational history, in order to ascertain exactly where we are, 
and thus to fix a starting point of renewed progress and effidency under the new School 
Act of 1871. 
One of tlbe Inspectors, in referring to the operation of the new School Act, says:- 
The state of the education8!1 interests of this County may be jUdged by the fact that in 
the last year of its existence the old Board granted upwards of ,forty First Class Cer- 
tificates, for terms varying from one to three years. There were also First Class Cer- 
tifièates, (few in number), that had been granted to endure -during the pleasure of the 
Board. Several of those holding such First Class Certificates appeared at tlbe first and 


.Under this .headlng, the Chief Superintendent repeats the remarks on these Reports 
which he made on them in the preceding year; they are, therefore, In part. not repeated here. 
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second meeting of the New Board, and a considerable number of them did not attain a 
Third Class standing, and were evidently disquaUfied for the office which they had held. 
At our July examination no one applied for a First Class certificate, and only two 
for a Second. Oî these last, only one was successful; while no less than thirteen of the 
thirty-seven Candidates for Third Class Certificates failed to reach the minimum stan- 
dard of exceJllence and were rejected. 
There were evidences of improvement to be seen at the becember examination. Out 
of twenty-eight Candidates eight were rejected. 
They establish two general and suggestive facts,-one of warning, and one of 
encouragement: - 
1. The first fact is that Vhe internal condition of the Schools generally has not 
Il1aterially improyed for years; that the character of the School Aocommodation, the 
constant change of Teachers, and the paramount desire in many places to obtain their 
services, if at all, at a " cheap" rate, 'have told fearfully UpoI1 t'he morale of the Sc'bools, 
and have discouraged all hope of real progress and advancement. Both Schools and 
Pupils have, under such a system, been brought into a chronic state of change, and 
experiment,-alike forbidding even a quiet respectability of standing, and utterly pre- 
cluding anything Uke real progress and efficiency. 
2. Tbe second fact established by t-he Inspectors in their Reports,--and it is a 
most encouraging one,-is that the people generally, when approached in the right 
spirit, are most anxious to better, at least, the material condition of their Schools. They 
see that in most cases the School House and School Premises are far below even the 
passable state in which they should be found,-that their condition, in some wealthy 
neighbourhoods, is wretched,-even deplorable; that the 'health of child and Teacher 
Is alike endangered by the often unthinking parsimony of the Ratepayers. To have 
thesf- things pointed out and a remedy sllggepted has 'been all that inl very many cases 
has been required. In the majority of other cases a gentle pressure ,has sufficed to bring 
about a better state of things. 


XX. GE
ERAL REl\IARKS ON THE SUBJECTS OF INSTRlJCTION AND CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS, 
A
D THE OPEJHTIO
 OF THE SCHOOL Lnv IMPRO\'EMENT ACT OF 1871. 


There is, however, another and more serious obstacle to the improvement in our 
Schools, which I regret to find it more difficult to remove than it is to induce Trustees 
to improve the condition of the School House and Premises. I refer to the objections 
to go beyond the merest rudiments of Education, or to employ an additional Teacher 
where one is manifestly inadequate to perform the duties required to make the School 
efficient, or to maintain proper discipline in it. 


Statistical Gro'U:th of the Schools in Advance of their Prosperity. 


Now I appeal to Trustoos and Teachers alike to aid the Inspectors and this Depart- 
ment in the effort made to effect the remova'l of tbis state of apathy and to awaken a 
desire to see that some substantial ,progress is made in t-he amount and quality of the 
Education to be provided in our Public Schools. The statistical results of the growth 
of our School System are fast growing upon us. They are indeed marvellous. A few 
years ago the number of our Schools did not much exceed 2,000, nor did the number of 
the PupÍ'ls in t'hem reach 100,.000, while the Expenditure for all purposes did not, even 
in 1851, equal $500,000. Kow, while the number of the Schools has more than doubled, 
the increase in the number of Pupils and in the gross expenditure of the Schools is over 
fOUor hundred per cent. No one, not even the most ardent admirer and defender of our 
School System, wiH, for a moment, maintain that in efficiency the Schools have at all 
kept pace with, or even approached, this natural and yet most gratifying increase in 
the number and expenditures of our Schools. It is to a thoughtful consideration or 
these facts, and to a united effort to improve the internal condttion of ,our Schools, 
that I would invite the attention of the friends of our Educational SystelII1. 
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Interesting Educational Statistical Facts. 
The population of this Province, according to the recent census, is 1,620,842. The 
number of children of School age is on an average a little over one-fourth of the whole. 
The number of Elementary Schools is not much below 5,0'ÛO, and are maintained at an 
annual cost of above $2,00.0,000, or over one dollar per head of the ,Population. Such 
being the magnitude to whioh our Educational System has grown, every man will feel 
how imperative it is upon us to see that that system is as thorough and oomplete in 
all of its details as possible; and that in no respect should it be all'Üwed to fall below 
the aVf'rage standard now reached by other educating 
ountries. For 
onvenience, I 
give thf' grati.fring statistics of our educational progress in this place . 


Year. County Municipal Trustees' School All other Total Increase in 
Assessment. Assessment. Receipts. Receipts. Total Receipts. 
, 
$ $ $ $ I $ 
1860. . . . . . . . . . . 278,693 556,682 488,897 1,324,272 14,452 
1861. .. . . . . . . . . 278,085 587,297 515,897 1,381,279 57,006 
1862 . . . . . . . . . . . 274,471 620,268 501,384 1,396,123 14,843 
1863. . . . . . . . . . . 287,768 631,755 513,362 1,432,885 36,762 
1864. . . . . . . . . . . 304,382 659,380 520,425 1,484,187 51,301 
1865. . . . . . . . . . . 308,092 711 , 197 525,711 1,545,000 60,813 
1866. . . . . . . . . . . 319,154 760,366 528,451 1,607,971 62,970 
1867 . . . . . . . . . . . 351,873 799,708 618,754 l,670,3rl5 62,364 
1868. . . . . . . .. . . 362,375 855,538 571,419 1,789,332 118,997 
1869......... .. 372,743 890,834 563,849 1,827,426 38,093 
1870. . . . . . . . . . . 385,284 951,099 607,981 1,944,364 116,938 
1871........... 492,481 1,027,184 604,806 2,124,471 180,107 


Putting the
t facts in another form, (with some additional ones), we can see at a 
glance the nature and extent of educational progress whiòh we have made during th
 
last twenty-one years:- 


, 


Amount paid for Amount paid for 
Number of Pub- erection, repairs Total amoun
 
Year. lie Schools Pu blic School of School-house, Balance forward afailable each 
Teachers' each year, 
reported. Salaries. Fuel and Con- year. 
tingencies. 
- 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1850. . . . . . . . 3,059 353,716 56,756 24,016 434,488 
1851.. .. . . .. 3,001 3
1 ,308 77,336 16,893 485,537 
1860 . . . .. .. . 3,969 895,591 264,183 164,498 1,324,272 
1861. . .. .. .. 4,019 918,113 273,305 189,861 1,381,279 
1865. . . . . . . . 4,303 1 ,o.n ,052 314, 8
7 189,121 1,545,000 
1866. . . . . . , . 4,379 1,06",880 320,353 220,738 1,607,971 
1867.. . . . . .. 4,422 1,093,316 379,672 197,147 1,670,335 
1868. . .. . . .. 4,480 . 1,Uü,,)43 441,891 200,8
8 1,789,332 
1869...... .. 4,524- 1,17:),166 449,730 202,530 1 , 827 , 426 I, 
1870. . .. . . . . 4,566 1 , 222 , 1,81 489,380 232,303 1,944,364 
U71. . .. '" 4 5
8 1.191. 416 611.819 321,176 2,124,471 


Two Current Objections Considered. 
I desire first to refer to the objection made to the increase in the number of practical 
subjects required to 'be taug1ht in our PubHc Schools, and then to the minor objection 
to pm ploy two Teachers 'in the larger Schools. 
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And, first, I may remark, that had the new " Programme of Subjects 11'01' Study In 
the Public Sch()ols" been partially omitted, or had it been given a suibordinate ,place to 
the essl:'ntial elementary subjects of Reading, Writin,g, and Arithmetic, then the first 
objection might have had force; and, secondly, that no SystEIIIl of education has any 
prf'tensÍol1s to completeness, or even to what is of more consequenee, a thorough prac- 
ticalness of character, unless it had provided for teaching those additional subjects 
which the necessities of the Country and the .pursuits and occupations of the people 
require. 
By reference to the Programme of Studies, it wi'll 'be seen from t'he number and 
order of the subjects in it, and the time prescri'bed per week for teaching each of them, 
that the first years of Public School Studies are almost entirely devoted to teaching th2 
three primary, or -fundamental, subjects of a good Edl1cation---.Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, including only suC'h other subjects and to such a degree, as to relieve the 
Pu.p'Ïls from thf' tedium of the more severe and less attractive Studies, and to develop 
their facultie8 of obsen-ation and taste for knowledge, as suggested by the largest 
Experience of the most advanced Educators. The subjects of the Programme are limited 
in both nnmber and range to what is considered essential, and to what experience has 
pro\ed can be thoroughly mastered by Pupils of ordinary capacit
" and diUgence within 
thirteen years of age. The thoro'ugh teaching of a few su'bjects, within practical limits, 
will do more for intellectual development, and for the purposes of practical life, than 
the skimming over a wide range of topics. The sUbjects of Natural Science required 
by the new School Act to be taught in the SchooQs, are such, (and are .prescribed to 
such an extent only), as is absolutely necessary for the advancement of the Country- 
in Agriculture, the ::\IechanicaI Arts, and Manufactures, apart from Science and Litera- 
ture, and are even less than are requi.red by Law to .be taught in some of the 'Vestern 
States of the Union.* And when the cheap and excellent Text Books prescribed are 
examined, in connection with the subjects specified, it will be found that nothing has been 
introduced which is impracticable, or for mere show, but everything for practioeal use, and 
that which admits of easy accomplishment. 


Education Directed TOtca1'ds the Pursuits and Occupations 01 a People. 


On this suhject, Doctor Play fair gives the following striking illl.ustration:- 
.. The great ad \"antage of directing education towards the pursuits and occu.pations 
of the peo,pk is tha.t, while it elevates the individual, it, at the same time, gives security 
for the f'uture prosperity of the Nation. There are instances of Nations rich in natural 
resources of industry, yet poor 'from the want of knowledge how to apply' them; and 
the.re are opposite examples of 
ations utterly devoid o1f Industrial advantages, but 
constituted of an educated people, who use their Science as a compensation ,for their 
lack of' raw material. Spain is an exarrnple of the first class, and Holland of the seoeond. 
Spain, indeed, is wonderfully instructive, and ,her story is well told 'by LHuckle, for you 
see her rise in glory or fall in shame, just as there are conditions oJ: intellectual activity 
or torpor among her inha'bitants. This Kation has everything in the richest 
profusion to make it great and prosperous. Washed 'both by the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, with noble Harbours, she might command an extensive commerce both with 
Europe and America, Few Countries have sUich riúhes in the natural resources of 
ind,ustry. A rich soil and 811'lllost tropical luxuriance of vegetation might make her a 
great food-exporting :\Iation. Iron and -Coal, Copper, Quicksilver, and Lead abound in 
profusion, but these do not create industries, unless the peQple possess knowledge to 
apply them. ""hen that knowledge prevailed, Spain was, indeed, among the most 
advanced of industrial Nations. Not only her metallurgi.c industries, 'but her Cotton, 
\Voollen, and Silk manufactures were 'unequalled; fieI' Shipbuilding also was the admira- 


· Thus in the state of Illinois no Teacher is entitled to receiye a Certificate of Qualifica- 
tion unless he is able to 'teach the elements of the Natural Science. Physjolog
. and the 
Laws of Health. 
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tion of other 
ations. But all have decayed, because Science withers among an 
uneducated people, and, without Science, Nations cannot thrive. Turn to Holland, once 
a mere province of Spain. She has nothing ,but a maritime position to give her any 
natural advanta.ge. :\lot so bad, indeed, as Voltaire's statement, that she is a land 
formed from the sand brought u.p on the sounding-leads of English sailors, although 
bhe is actually created from the debris of Swiss and German mountains 'brought down 
by the Rhine. Hence. within her lands are lIO souflces of mineral wealth; hut she has 
compensated by its absence by an admirable education of her people. For my own 
Country, I have 110 ambitiôn higher than to get Schools approaching in excellence to 
those of HoHaud. And so this Country, fenced round by Dykes to prevent the Ocean 
from sweeping it away, is thriving, prosperous, and happy, while her old Mistress- 
Spain-is degraded and miserable, una;ble in all Europe, until lately, to find a King who 
would undertake to govern her ignorant people." 


P 1 lpi1S Entitlt'd to the Essential Minimum of a Good English Education. 


Our School Law wisely lays down the principle that every youth in the land is 
entitled, not only to a sound. practical Education in the three great essentials of English 
Education-Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic--but that he should receive instruction 
from competent persons in such other elementary subjects as the advanced intelligence 
of the present day prescribes as the essential minimum of Public School Education. 
Having laid down this principle, it ,provides ample means for giving it effect. As our 
recent School Legislation in this direotion has been so often, and, I think, so unwisely 
and so unjustly cr
tidzed, I shall refer specially, hut briefly, to it in the following 
observations: -- 
In discussing the question as to the extent to which a Course of Instruotion for 
PrLmary Schools should go, two things, I think, will be regarded by all ,parties as 
Essential:-lst. That the Course of Instrudion p,roposed should no'Ì be Ibeyond the 
reasonable <,apacity of the Pupils for which it is intended. 2nd. That it should be 
adapted, not only to the wants and circumstances of the Country, but also to individual 
groups or classes 01f Pupils-those intended. say, for Agricultural, Mercantile, or 
l\Iechanical pursuits. With less that what is inol'Uded in this two.Jfold standard, no 
one, I think, would likely be satisfied. At all events, no one would be satisfied with 
it, but those who desire a special Course for their own children, and who, therefore, 
strongly object to any cOII1J>rehensive Course not adapted to their own pec>uliar views. 
The (:Ilaim, therefore, of the Parent to dictate in these matters has been regarded as 
inadmissible in every System of Public Instruction established in any Country. 


The Course of Study Should not be Beyond the Capacity of the Pupils. 
And, firbt, I may remark that the Course of Study proposed should not be beyond 
the reasonable l:apacity of the Pupils for whom it is intended, 
In looking at the Course of Study for Public 8chools, as prescrilbed, we find it is 
practically divided into two parts:-The first part is that through whi'ch a Boy must 
pass before he is eligible for promotion into the High School; and the second pa;rt is 
that designed for PU\pils who do not intend to enter the High School, but finish their 
elementary education in the Public Schools. Of that .part of the Course, thereforê, 
designed specially for Public Schools, I may remark that it is divided nominally into 
four Classes, but practically into cbut three and a-half. 
The subjects required to be taught to Pupils before their entrance into the High 
Schools, are:- 
Object Le.'Ssons. 
Rcading.-To IJage 244 of the Fourth Book. 
Spelling.-To the same page ()f the Fourth Book, and the Companion Spelling Book 
Writing.-To write neatly and legibly. 
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Arithmetic.---Arabi'C and Roman Notation to :f1our periods; Single and Compounel 
Rules; Least Common Multiple; Greatest Common Measure; Reduction of Fractions; 
and 'Mental Arithmetic. 
Grcrmmar.- Principal grammatical forms and definitions; analysis and parsing or 
simple sentences. 
Georgraphy.-Definitions, Map notation and a knowledge of the :\Iaps of the World. 
the Four Quarters, Ontario, and the 'Dominion. 
Com,positioll.-So far as to "'be ruble to Iwrite short naI'lratives, or descriptions or 
Otbjects, and familiar Letters. 
Elements of Linear Drawing.-Outline of Maps, and common Objects on Paper. 
Hist(JTy.
Elementary ,parts <>f Canadian and English History. 


This, we see, is the whole Course required of Pupils bèfore their entrance into the 
High Schools. ,A more simple Course of elementary study, elaborated as it is in the 
Limit Table, could not be, devised, so as to possess any practical value at all; and no 
one wHl pretend to say that it is 'beYbnd the capaiCÌty of the Pupils for whom it is 
designed. I shall, therefore, not discuss it further, but simply glance at the remainder 
,of the subjects prescrLbed for Pupils who complete their elementary education in thE' 
PUiblic Schools. Even here we shall finel that the Course of Instruction is practically 
nar!I'owed down to a com,pletion of the remainder of the subjects in the Fourth Class, 
and to the su'bjects in the Fifth Class-.for the Sixth CJass, with the eXJception of small 
addiUonal work in a Ifew subjects, involves pracU.cally nothing more than a si.mlp.le 
review of the previous ,Oourse. 


The Additional Subjects in the Course of Study for Public Schools. 


As to the additional subjects which have been introduced into the Oourse of Study 
in the Public Schools, I may state that they are the elements of Mechanics, (including 
Drawing), Commercial instruction, the elements of practical Science, AgricultlLTe anel 

atu.ral History. It is only in regard to two, or three, of these additional subjects that 
any discussion has arisen. 
This branch of our subject qpens up a wide field of practical discussion, and, to 
my minrl, involves the whoJe question of a complete and comprehensive System of Pub1i'
 
Instruction. It also introduces the second essential .point in our System of Public 
Instruction, (", hich I have above indicated), videlicet: -" That the Course of S'tudY 
prescribed should be sufficiently com,prehensi ve to be adapted, not only to the pursuits 
and occupations of the people, .but aJso to individual grouvs or classes of Pupils," 


Our Present System Sketched in 1846.-We can Remain no longer in a State of 
Educatwnal Probation and Tutelage. 


In laying the foundations of our present System of Education, in 1846, after 
extensive inquiry in Ell'rope and America, I -endeavoured to sketch a co,J1l1prehensive, 
Course of Study for our Public SchooJs. Additional experience has 'but confirmed my 
views on this subject. But I did no more in thos
 early days than to pf10vide for the 
teaching of the merest elements of a plain English Education. It was left to after days 
to fill up the outline, and to supply wants in our EdUJcational System as they arose. 
T,hat time, as J trust I shall briefly demonstJrate, has Ifully come. After twenty-five 
Ylears of educational ,infancy, it is high time that we should take a step, or two, in 
advance, if we do not desire to remain laggards in the great race of nationa'l progress 
and enlightenme
t. 


Pressure on us to Advance.-'We Cannot Remain Stationary. 


Those who have occupied such a position as has enabled them to take an extensive 
outlook of the educational field here and elsewhere. have noticed, w.ith deep interest, thf' 
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restless a.ctivity which is observable everywhere. Discoveries in Science by eminent men, 
and their practieal application to the necess1ities of COoll1l111ereial, Professional, and social 
life, have become so marked a rfeature of the present day, that they cease to be a 
wonder. Formerly such discoveries were regarded as the fond dream of the enthusiast: 
and every pew apvlication Qf StCience to the practical arts was resisted by hundreds of 
interested opponents, who scorned the pretensions of the learned theonists, whose know- 
ledge oi the principles o.f their Science, Qr Art, was a wonderful mystery to them, as 
also the unenlightened Artizan. 


Painful Results of our Present Limited Course of Instruction. 
What is indicated .is of common occurrence, even in 'Our day; and, painful as is the 
admission, it is no less true, that thousa!lds of lads and young men are leaving our 
PubJi.c Schools in the rural districts every year, who are practically ign'Ürant of even 
the elementary prinüiples of Science, which they find devel'orped in the Industrial 
APl)lianres with whi'ch they are immediately brought into contact upon leaving Sc.hool. 
Takf ()fie in twenty of these lads, and ask him to give you anything like a correct idea 
of the princ.iples of the Threshing ù\Iachine, Faruning Mill, Reaper, any of the MecJhanical 
Powe!''3, Railway Locomotive, or the thousand and one adaptations of Science to industry 
which he daily sees, and he will frankly ten you he knows little, or nothing, about them, 
and that in many ocases he never heard of them at School! Are we prepared to defend 
and perpetuate a state of things which produces such results, and be content to allow 
the Canaclbm youth of QUI' day, with their ingenuity and varied intellEft, to leave our 
Purblic S(:hools. (aptly called the "People's Colleges"), so unfit even to understand, 
much less to control and direct in the great Industrial enterprises and Moohanical 
inventions of the day? Everyone who looks at the matter dispassionately will, I am 
sure. join with me in uttering an em,phatJic No; they will rather the more heartily join 
in every effort to enable our lads to take their .place in the world's arena, fully equipped 
for the 'battle of life. 


The Dominion. or Kational, Standpoint of View. 


Let us lool
 at this matter from another standpoint. as suggested by the Commis- 
sionors on Technical Education in my last Annual Report:- 
"We are a young Country, placed in close proximity to a large and wonderfully pro- 
gressive people. In the good providence of God, we are iPermitted to construct, Qn thp 
ibroad and (leep foundations of British Uberty. the corner-stone of a new nationality. 
leaving to those who {'Ollie after 'Us to raise the stately edifice itselrf. Apart flrom the 
Christianity of our people. what more lasting bond and cement of society in that new 
nationality, than a free and comprehensive Christian education for tthe youth of thd 
land, su'ch as we have sought to establish? Our aim should, therefore, !be to make that 
system commensurate with the wants of our people, in harmony with the progressive 
spirit of the times, and comp'rehensive enough' to embra.ce the various Ibranches of 
human knowledge which are now continuallY being called into requisition in the daliy 
life of the Farmer, the Artizan, and the Man of Business. And yet no one who lias 
attentively studied the educational progress which we have made during the last ten 
years, or, (as a recen.rt Report printed by the Legislature remarks), no one who has 
carefully watched the development of the material resources and l\IanUifactur,ing Indus- 
tries of this Province, but must have been painfully strUick with the fact that, while we 
have Jioberally provided for the other wants of our people, we have almost entirely 
neglectted making any provision Ifor training, and then turning to practical accoun
 
that superior 3cientific and Industrial skill amQng ourselves, which in other Countries 
contribute so largely and effectively to develop the.ir physÎJCal and industral resources. 
'fhe remarka;ble and almost unconscious development anwng ourselves of the malll).Ifaf>- 
turing interest of the ICountry has reached a magnitude and importance that it would 
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be 
uiridal to those interests, (in these days of keen competition with our American 
neigh-bours), and injurious to their proper development, not to provide rwithout delay 
for the produdion among ourselves of a class of skilled Machinists, Manufacturers, 
Engineers. Chemists, and others. Xo one can visit any of the Industrial centres whicn 
have sprung up in different }13!rts of th
 Country and in our larger Towns without 
being struck with their value and importance, and the number and variety of the 
skilled Labourers employ'ed. Inquiry into the so'urce of supply {)If this Industrial class 
reveals the fact, that, from the youngest Employés uop to the Foreman of the works, 
they are almost entirely indebted to England, Ireland, Scotland, the United States, an<1 
otheT Countries for that supply. 
.. The manellous revolution caused by the practical appl.iJcation of steam and tele- 
graphy, (those golden links of Science), to locomotion, commcree, industry, and inter- 
communication, has so stimulated the inventive genius of man, that we now cease to 
be astonished at any new discovery, and only awaLt each successive development of 
Science still more wonderful than the last, to calmly discuss its merits and advantage::;. 
royal road to learning; and our youth cannot, :Minerva-like, spring fully armed into 
the arena of competitive science and skill. \Ve must, therefore, ,provide liberally for 
the patient and practical instruction in every grade and department of knowledge, so 
that, with GOd's blessing, we shall not fall behind in the great race of national intelligence 
and progress. *" 


Shallow Education a Grievous Kational Wrong-A_ 'Warning. 


11he Honourable Mr. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, thus illus- 
trates the great loss which the Country sustains by the mere" read, write, and cipher" 
system, which some advocate for Public Schools, especially in the absence of men of 
broad views and ,intelligent cuiture. He says:- 


"Many of our people seem to think that ilf t.hey have their children taught simply 
to read, write, and ciphør, it is enough. Others add to tJhese branchE's a smattering 
of Geography and Grammar, and call their children well edThCated. This superfici
J 
education is breeding among our people shallowness, rawness, conceit, instability, and 
a want of self-respect, honour, and dignity. It is lowering the tone of society, sulbjecting 
us to the rule of unprincipled Demag.ogues, filling high positions with incompetent men, 
and weakening public virtue. Every social interest and every Governmental concern in 
this Country is suffering for want of more men of broad views, ripe 'C'ulture, and hign 
Eoense of right. I heartily endorse the -sentiment uttered by President Porter, of Yale 
College, in his recent inaugural AddTess, that- 
'" The lessons on History, both the earlier and more recent, are distinct and vivid; 
that, in a Country like ours, wealthy, proud, and self-confident, there can be neither 
permane"nce, nor dignity, if the 'best knowledge and the highest 'Cl1J.ture do not influence 
its POJJulation and institutions.''' 


II. THE NEW SUBJIDCTS OF MECHANICS, DRAWING, PRACTLCAL SCIENCE. 
NATURA'L HISTORY, AGRICULTURE, VOCAL .MUSIC, AND iCOM- 
MEIRCIAL INSTiRUCTIo.
 DISCUSSED SEPARATELY. 


1. I may remark that, with a view to meet the necessities of the case, (as indicated 
above), and as stated last year, "one g;reat obj
t of the new School Act was to make 
('Illr Public Schools more directly and effectively subservient to the interests of Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, and Mechanics." 
2. In my first Special Report on .. A System of PUlblic Elementary Education for 
Upper Canada," printed by the Legislature in 1846, I stated the institutions necessary 


.Report of Inquiry in regard to Schools of Technical Science, By Doctors Hodgins and 
Maehattie. Page 19. 
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for these purposes; and in the concluding remarks of two reJcent Annua:l Reports, I have 
exp.ressed strong conv.ictions on the subject. 
When we consider the network of Railroads which are intersecting, as well as 
extending from one end to the other of our Country, the various important )'1anufactures 
which arE' springing up in our Cities, Towns and Villages, and the l\lines whkh are 
beginning to 'be worked, and whirch admit of indefinite development, prov1ision should 
undou'btedly be made for educating our own 1Ilechanical and Civil Engineers, and chief 
workers in Mechanics and 
1Jines; but I here speak O'f the more elementary part of the 
"ork of practical education, whi'ch should be given in the ordinary Public Sichools 


I. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO 'IJIE AMOUNT OFAXD THE WAY Il\" WHICH 
IXSTRUCTIOXS IN THESE SrBJECTS SHOULD BE GIVE:i I
 T}IE SCHOOLS. 


1. The Superintendent of the State of l\Iaine, in Ihis last Report, asks and answers 
the following questions iÏn regard to a Course of Study for our PU:b1ic S)('hoo,ls:- 
"What, (hE asks), shall be taught in our Common 8chools?-A'nstcer. Those ihings 
necessarv to our children as men and women. 'Vhen shall the several branches be 
taught?- -Ansu;P1'. As fast as their faculties of sensation, perception, and reasoning 
develop, How shall they be taught?-Ansu;er. In the order of development of the 
child's faculties, and \\ ith all the allurements ,possi'ble to the inventive powers of the 
adult mind:' 


2. Doctor Lyon Playfair also answers the latter question in the .following fordbl,
 
language: - 


" The Pupil must be brought in face of thE' facts through experiment and demonstra- 
tion. He should pull the Plant to pieces, and see bow iot is constructed. He must vex 
the Electric Cylinder until it yields him its spa!l'ks. He must apply with his own 
hand the l\Iagnef to the Needle. He must see Water ,broken up into its constituent 
parts, and witness the vdolence with which its elements unite. Unless he is brought 
into actual contact 'with the facts, and taught to observe and bring them into relation 
with the Science evolved from them, it were better that instruction in Science should 
be left alone. For one ()If the first lessons he must learn from Science, is not to trust 
in authority, but to demand proof for ea;ch asseveration, All this is true education, for 
it draws out faculties of o'bservation, connects ooserved facts with the conceptions 
deduced from them in the course of ages, gives discpIine and courage to thought, and 
teaches a knowledge of Scientific method which will serve a i1fetime. Nor can surch an 
education be begun too early. The whole yearnings of a child are for the Natural 
Phenomena around him, until they are smothered 'by the ignorance 01 the Parent. He 
is a young Linnæus roaming over the Fields in search of Flowers. He is a young 
Conchologist, or !\1ineralogist gathering Shells, or Pøbhles on the Sea Shore. He is 
an OrnithologJist, and goes Bird-nesting; and Ichyologist, and catches Fish. Glorious 
education in Natme all this, if the Teacher knew ,how to direct and utilize it. The 
!present system is truily ignoble, for it sends the workiingman Into the world in gross 
ignorance of everything he has to do in 'it, The utilitarian system is noble, in so far 
as it treats him as an intelligent being who ought to understand the nature of hi!': 
oooupation, and the principles involved in it. If you br,ing up a Ploughman in utter 
ignorance of everything relating to the food of Plants, of every Mechanical !principle 
ofi Farm Implements. of the Weather to which he is exposed, of the Sun ,that shines 
upon him, and makes the Plants to grow, of the rain which, while it drenches him. 
refreshE's the Crops around, is that ignorance conducive to his d'unctions as an intelligent 
being? All Nations 'whkh have in recent years revised their EdUiCational Systems, have 
provided a class of Secondary Schools for the Industrrial Classes, especially deV'Oted to 
teach them the !principles of Science and Art relating to their Industries. Holland 
compels every Town of 10,00.0 inhabitants to erect such S('hools." 
VI.-17 
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3. The Supf>rintendent of the State of Kansas makes the following highly suggestive 
remarks on this subject:- 


.. A practical eduratJi,on is ,by Ifar the best. Close observation in every-day life leads 
to this. Inquiry and observation are encou,raged 'by visiting with the Pupils the Tele- 
graph Office, the Printing Offi.ce, the Book-lbindery, :Mills and FactoriES of all kinds, the 
Foundry and Mac.hJine Shops. Attention should be called to the points of inten
st, and 
the working of the 
rachinery fully explained, together with the practical utility and 
importance of ea'ch particular avocation, their mutual dependence upon each other, and 
their general influence upon Society. Su'ch visits give the Pupill a much better idea 
of the manner in which the various departments of business are conducted, and of the 
operation of the Machinery, than all the apparatus that .can ,be found." 


II. Rr.r.OR:\I IX TIlE MODE OF TEACHIXG IX THE PUGUC SCHOOLS, 1871. 


A recent Writer, (Professor Allen, of Pennsylvania), in an Essay on .. Reform in 
Primary Teach'ing," points out in graphic language the defects in the mode of dEaling 
with .. -children in the School Room." He summarizes a few practkal suggestions on 
the subjed as follows. His" new departure" consists:- 


"1. In dividing School life into two veriods, known respectively as the how, or fact, 
period, and the why, or philosophical. Instruction du'ring the first period consists in 
giV1ing processes, familiarizing Tables, acquiring rapidity and accuracy in .performing, 
and should be whoUy, or nearly so, conversational. 
.. 2. As all studies in the School Room may ,be classed under the three heads of 
Language, Mathematics and Natural Science, and, as the elements of all .Physical and 
Natural Science should ,be taught to the youngest child that enters the School, every 
child should have daily one lesson in Language, one in Mathematics, and one in 
Science. 
"3. Instruction should first be given in how to properly use the senses, that they 
may convey to the mind a'ccurate knowledge, pro.perly :certified to or tested. Very much 
attention should be given to sEcuring greater accuracy of the perspective faculties. 
" This Embraces three studies, all that any Pupil at any time of life ought to pursue. 
In connection with this, I.Dræwing, \Vriting, and Music come in, not as studies, but as 
changes, which is, in the true sense of the word, rest. 
"4. The spoken, instead of the written, worù should first !be taught. No attention, 
or time, should be given during this first period to teach the letteors, or figures. Words 
should be printed, or written, ('better the latter), simply as forms, or as pictures are 
made. These may 'be taken from 'Vall Cards, or from lessons put upon the -Board by 
the Teacher. As spellling would not be used did we not write, and as we use it properl} 
only in Writing, Spelling should not be taught until Writing is learned, and ora] 
Spelling should never be used as a process for teaching Spelling. 
.. As words should be tamght befoTe Letters, the time wilil not be long ,before the 
Letters and figures will 'be known 'by the Pupils, and you will have been saved a va3t 
3.mount of vexatious, tedious, and patience-trying 'Work, and the Pupil will have been 
saved that rough, stony and thorny path over which the most of us have trodden in 
sorrow. T,hey will have picked up these 'little waifs, or integral parts, of language the 
natural way. 
.. !if we deserve to teach language effiCliently and correctly, we must 'bear in mind that 
habits of speech are caught much more easBy and readily than taught. 
"5. Physical Science should ;be taught !by bringing the su'bjects and things of which 
they treat as far as possible into the presence of the c;hild. Let Ibis eyes see and his 
hands feel the subjects and things presented. In doing this, every Sch()ol Room Ibecomes 
a miniature Museu.m. I should like to exhibi,t such an one as I n()w have in mind, 
Icollected entirely by the children of the 8'chool. In thus studying these subjects, the 
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child is brought in direct oontaC't with the materlial with whi,ch he daily meets and 
has to do with in after lilfe. His vocatbularly is increased, as weN as his knowledge of 
the meaning ahd spelling of words. All his exercises should be written. 
"6. No Primary School ought to ,be o,pen ,for a longer ,period each day than four 
hours, and thf> rooms should be so arranged and such fixtures fu.rnished as will allow 
the Pupil to 'be standing, ,or sitting as he may desire. Children thus situated, it is 
found, seldom sit. This is Nature's plan. 
"7. )J'one but experienced Teachers, and those of much learning and culture, ought 
ever to be placed in PrÏIDlary Schools. Consequently, the primary Teacher ought to have 
a higher Salan' than in any other grade." 


The Superintendent of the State of Maine, in an instructive paragraph of his last 
Report, thus gives the result of his own experience on the best mode of " keeping children 
employed in School." He says:- 


"During the last Winter, I endeavoured, 'by visiting the Schools, and by ,pubUc 
Le-ûtures, to solve t.he question, How shall young children be kept busy in their Studies 
sd as to render them interested and profited by them? While visiting the Schools, 1 
noticed that from one-haLf to two-thirds of the C'hildren were idle a large portion of 
the time. To remedy this state of things, and feeling that the time of these children 
is as valuable as it ever will be, I devised a Oorurse of Exercises by wlÜøh the children 
'Could be employed, while the Teacher might be engaged in other duties. I, therefore, 
introduced Script-hand Writing on the Blackboard and 011 their Slates. Contrary to 
the generally received opinion, young children will learn S.cript-hand more easily than 
the printed forms of the Letters. Little children delight in imitating the older ones, 
and wh('never J presented the subject to the young children, they bounded to the work 
with the most intense pleasure. Many Teachers have pursued the course with m08t 
interesting results. It places a new power in the hauds of both Teacher and Pupil, 
and giv('s the children something to do. lVIy cardinal motto in this, as in other worl{, 
has been, that children love to do things when they know how to do them. 
"Other exercises in Arithmeti1c, Spelling, Dra'wing, and Geography, were introduced 
so that, under skillful management, a large proportion of the time ,could tbe employed, 
not as a compulsory exercise, 'but one in which the ,c'hildren delighted to engage. I 
deem these as vital points in advancing the condition of our Schools; and I notice that, 
in provortion as Teachers have taken hold of these matters, have their services been 
in demand and higher wages obtained." 


III. SHOltTElt SCHOOL Houns, .AND :.'tOT SHORTlm PROGRAMME, 1871. 


The suggestion as to a School-tea,ching day of only four hours has many able advo- 
cates. The Stat.e Superintendent of Kansas has collected their opinions on the subject, 
and thus introduces them:-- 


"Now, if it be true, that the voluntary attention -of children under ten years of ag
 
cannot be retained, without detriment, longer than fifteen or twenty minutes at one 
time, on any given subject, and we believe it is, not only from our own ex.perience, but 
from the obsenalions of distinguished Educators, both in this Country and in Europe, 
then, the hours of study in our Schools should be shortened: 
" A law red ucing a School-day to four hours, instead of six, as at present, would be 
a great :blessing, not only to the ohildren in School, but to the cause of Education in 
general. A session of two hours in the forenoon, and two in the afternoon, with a recess 
{)If fifteen minutes 'in the middle of each for all the Pupils in the School, and a recess 
of ten minutes in the middle of each sub-division for all the children under ten years 
of age, would make a judicious sub-division .for study and relaxation under the four-hour 
system. It is sincerely believed that with the diminished time in School, and recesses 
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as indicated, the Pupils will learn more in a giyen time, and retain what they do learn, 
better than they possibly can with longer sessions. Then why protra.ct the Schoo! 
Sessions till every child is completely worn O'ut, and disgusted with everything that per 
tains to Bool\s. Sl:hool, and Education, w.hen his whole nature revolts at the very thought 
of this unwise course ()If action? The surroundings and appliances of the 8'chool Room 
the comfort anò conveniences of the Furniture, and the time for study and relaxation, 
in short, everything should be conducive in the highest degree to calm, q'uiet study_" 


)1.1'. E. Chaòwkk, C.R, of England, has written a very remarkable pamphlet, COll- 
taining a statement '0::: fa{'ts that ought to command the attention od' the 'civilized world. 
It was publishE'd ,pursuant to an A(l(lress to the House of Lords. He says:- 


.. Struck by the great disproportion between the powers of ch"ildish attention and 
the length olf School hours, he had directed questions to many distinguished Tea{'hers 
on the subject. 1<"01' instance:- 
'. :\11'. DOllaldson, Head ,Master of the Trinity College, at Glasgow, states that the 
limits of voluntary and intelligent attention are with C'hildren of from five to seven 
years of age about fifteen min,utes; from seven to ten years of age, about twenty 
minutes; from ten to twelve years of age, about fi,fty
five minutes; d'rom twelve to 
sixteen OJ' eighteen years of age, about eighty minutes, and continues:-I have repeatedly 
obtained a bright volunta.ry attention from each of those classes five 0.1' ten or fifteen 
minutes more, hut I observed it was at H)e expense ()If the lSucoCeeding lesson." 



he Reverend J. A. )lorrison, Rector {)If the same College, speaking on the same 
f;ubject, says:- 
.. I will undertake to teach one hundred children in three hours a day, as much as 
the}1lcan ,possibly receive; and I hold it to .be an axiom in education, that no lesson 
has been given, till it has been re('(>Íved; as soon, therefore, as the receiving \power of 
the children is exhausted, anything given is useless, nay injurious, inasmu,ch as you 
thereby weaken, instead of strengthen, the receiving PO\\ er. This ought to be a first 
pdnciple in Education. I think 'it is seldom acted on." 


lJ
 Denmark, children may attend School one part of the day, and work the oth,er 
part. A School House in Copenhagen is furnished for a thousand children; one Session 
is held in the morning, a thousand attending; in the afternoon, a second thousand 
attend, both Schools being under the same general management. This system sec-ures 
a happy union of bOdily and mental exercise. It is profitable, whether considered in an 
mtellec1 ual, moral, or pecuniary, point of view, and is based 'On sOlund principles. 
Experience proves that a few hours of mental ,labour is 'better for the educational 
progress of the Student, than O'f a whole day of forced application to Books, as was the 
custom in early tim1es. 


IV. RESULTS OF THFJ SHORT HOURS SYSTEM.-ExAl\IPLE, 1871. 


The Report of the Schools in Boston furnishes the following illustrative example of 
the short hours system:- 
.. There is one peouliarity in the management of the Woburn High Slchool, which, for 
several reasons, is worthy of special consideration. 'Dhe' half-day system,' which bas 
been in operation there for several years, requires the attendance of the Pupil but onE-- 
half of each day, provided he has faithfu1ly performed his duties. It is thought that 
this system has a good influence upon the character of the Pupil, as it increases his 
self-reliance, anù cultivates a feeling of responsLbility; upon his 'health, also, as during 
the time in which he is preparing his lessons, he esca,pes the necessary restraint of th
 
School Room and its vitiated Atmosphere; and upon his mind, as undisturbed by the 
distracting influences that are unavoidable in a large &ho'Ûl, he can accomplish much 
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more in the same time, and with mUClh more satisfaction. It is an economical arrange- 
ment, also. Says the Superintendent:-' The present High School House "as intended 
to accommodate ninety Pupils. With this system, it will accommodate just twice that 
number.' (One half attending in the morning, and the other half in the afternoon.) 
. Hence, it is to-day, saving an expenditure of from Twenty to Thirty thousand dollars 
in the erection of a new High School Building.' 
" The results of this system are so entirely satisfactory to all parties interested, and 
its advantages so obvious, that I would commend it for adoption in those Towns whose 
citizens are not prepared to incour the expense of erecting new High School Buildings, 
or of enlarging existing ones, to accommodate the increasing number of Pupils prepared 
to enter upon the High Sc-hool :Course of Study." 


V. \VHlTTEX EXA
nXATIOXS AS AX ED1:CATIOXAL HELP, 1871. 


In the opinion of most Educators, the system of written Examinations is found to 
oe a most valuaùle help in the 'process of Education. 'Dhe State Superintendent of 
)Iinnesota thus writes, and his opinions are endorsed by the Teachers of his State in 
the Resolution below. He says:- 


.. There is tlO exercise in which Pupi.ls ('an engage that will 'be a source of more 
IH'ofit to them. 01' of greater satisfaction to Teachers and Parents, than this work. 
:\othing would he of mOre lasting benefit to all classes in our High and graded Schools 
than to have daily Drills in expressing their ideas on Paper, taking for a subject som
 
of their regular lessons. By this means, lasting benefit will accrue to the Pupil by 
enabling him to express his ideas clearly and readily. The Teacher, in correcting the 
work, should do it, not only in respect to the Pupils' knowledge of the subject, but also 
in relation to th(' knowledge exhibited in the use of .capital Letters, Punctuation, Pen- 
manship, Spelling, neatness of paper, and style of expression. This matter of written 
Examinations was discussed in the last Convention of County Superintendents to urge 
upon Teachers oif 8i1l grades its great imlJortan{'e. Xo one will, I think, over-estimate 
the importance of this work, who knO/\\s how much difficulty the Pupils in our best 
Schools, find in f>xpressing their ideas on paper, even whf>n writing on a subject with 
v.
hkh they are best acq'UaintE:d. Anyone who .can do well in a written Examination, 
can do 'well in an oral one. But often, those who recite well, orally, show very many 
errors as soon as they answer questions on paper. 


"R('soZz:ed-That we heartily approve and recommend the practice of frequent 
'uitten and orai Examinations in our Public Schools, and tnat we deem it essential 
to the 'best interests of all our Schools that such Examinations be had at least as often 
as once a month." 


VI. OBJt
CT TEACHIXG AS AI'i IXTROJ){;'CTIOX TO PR.\( TICAL SCIEXCE 1:.\ THE SCHUOLS, 1871. 


As "O'bj{>ct Teaching" is a most valuable mode of introducing the study of prac- 
Hcal 'Science into the Schools, I think it weIl hriefly to state the ,principles on which 
it is 'based, and to notice an interesting fact relating to our Depository in connection 
with its adoption in the neighbouring State of Xew Y.ork, taken from the Report of the 
Rtate 01{ Iowa. The Report says:- 
., In the History of Education, no era is more distinguished than that whic!l 
Pestalozzi intl'oduced. This great P,hilanthropist and Educator originated the most 
signal reform in the training of young mmds-the most radical, far-reaching, and 
philosopbical that has ever been undertaken by mali. Like all noted characters, who 
stand for the ruling ideas of the age in which they live, he ",builded wiser than he 
knew." He startC'd on the assumption that all methods of EdUJCation to be normal. 
should be natural. and immediately put his 0" 11 hand to the work of revolutionJzing 
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the Systems of Instruction he found around him. This idea he would make supreme. 
The Ichild is pre-eminently a ("reature of sense; it lives in the objects - arDund it, and, 
therefore, those objects, and not dry abstract names and propositions, should be the 
material of its study. 
"Things and not Words, that was the motto. Give the ,child what it can see, and 
hear, and feel; and -[1'0111 the known properties of such objects, it will ascend by the 
common route of all true discovery to other attributes which are yet to be known. 
Pestalozzi plied his Contemporaries with the question, how, in the first instance, is the 
area of human knowl('dge extended in any linp .of research whatever. SinlCe the days of 
Bacon, men were asking Nature questions, and she never had failed to respond eventually 
'Í,() their inquiries. .And now the theory was, that the children, under the direction of d 
competent Teacher, should make their own dis.coveries in the same way. 
"The idea took entire possession of Pestalozzi, and henceforth his whole life was 
given up t.o the work of drawing Dut and elaborating his scheme. It is a significant 
fact that his own efforts towards realizing his plan were,for the most part a series of 
diversified eXDerilIDents with the most disheartèning and unsatisfying results. Failure 
followed upon failure, and yet his enthusiasm and depth of convitCtion, only gathered 
fire and intensity from each successive disappointment. He organized Schools and wrote 
Books; indeed, he sacrificed all he had and his life in the great reform. 
" It will suffice to say that the system he inaugurated spread itself rapidly throughout 
thE! European states, and extended itself into our own Country. It practically gave 
Prussia its ,peerless system of Public Schools, which has 'been the pole-star of Educa- 
tionists in aU other parts of the civilized world. Whatever of superiority that System 
has, it was directly to the inßusion of Pestal-ozzianism in it and the new moral itIDpu1se, 
which the whole work of Popular Instruction received through that movement. Com- 
mending itself to the great minds of all Countries, it was transplanted, almost within 
the life-time of its founder, to Prussia, Germany, Sardinia, Greece, Denmark, England, 
and many of the Colonies of Great Britain, and through the munificence of William 
l\IacClure, and the labours of James Keef, a discip,le of Pestalozzi, it gained a foothold 
in 18019 on American s'oil, through a systematic, although somewhat inauspicious, effort 
in the City of Philadelphia:' 


Tihe Report thus speaks of the introduction of ".object Teaching" into New York 
from the Educational 'Depository of Ontario:- 


.'The system was introduced and modified jn adaptation to the Anglo-Saxon mind and 
character in the best Bchools olf Canada, and the celebrated Normal and Model Schools 
of Toronto., These Schools were visited by Professor E. .A. Sheldon, of Oswego, New 
York, who incidentally found in the Depository there the Books ,puìblished by the" Home 
and Colonial Sudety" on elementary instfluction; these he brought home with him, 
together with Pictures, and other Apparatus used in illustrating the Lessons, and such 
practical hints in Organization and Method as those promising Bchools afforded.* There 
soon sprung up in Oswego, under the enterprising and persistent laoours of this indl
- 
fatigable Educator, an Institution, w.hich, until the present time, has maintained the 
character of being the great centre of Objective Teaching in the United States. Thence, 
in all directions, in Schools of all sorts, Normal Bchools, Schools of AJpplied Science, 
InstitJUtes, Tea{"hers' Associations, Academies, Colleges. indeed everywhere, the system 
'has ,tak('n more, or less, root. In the Publk Schools especially the whole System or 
Primary rnstruction has been revolutionized by the introduction of these methods, and 
the hig.her departments ,of our graded Bchool System have felt the SaJIlle re-tfashioning 
influence to an extent scaroeely less perceptible." 


.Incidentally this is a practical tribute to the value and usefulness of our Educational 
Depository. 
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VII. 
ECFSSI'l'Y FOR TEACHI:\G PRACTICAL SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS.-ExA
IPLES, 187,1. 


r haye already referred to the necessity, founded upon our own experience and 
deficiencies, for introducing the new subj('cts of StudY' into ou.r Public Schools. I have 
I5hown that the springing up and growth of various kinds of Manufa,ctures and Industries 
among us ban
 compelled the Department to suggest means-even at a later peri.()d in 
our educational history than it should 'haye bE-en done--by which we should be able to 
produf'e 
killed Altizans among ourselves. Judged by the experience and example ot 
other educating States and Countrif's, our Legislature-although a little behind tirne- 
has wisely ,provided and req.\IÏred that the elements of the Natural Sciences shall be 
taught in our Pu.blic Schools. I shan now give a few of those illustrative exam.ple
, 
in order to show that other Countries. whose Educational System .can iboast of no higher 
degree of efficiency than ours, whose Industrial necessities are no greater, and the 
intelligence of whlOse people is not beyond that of ours, have even gone further in thIs 
direction than we have thought of doing. 


Example of the State o.f Illino.is. 


In the much younger State of Illinois-whose wilds were even first explored by 
white men frOlIll Canada--tJhe Legislature has by enactment declared that:- 


"No Teacher shall be authorized to teach a Oommon School who is not qualified to 
teach the Elements * of the Natural Sciences, Physiology, and the Laws of Health, in 
addition to the branches iPreviously required." 


The Superintendent of PUbli&c Instruction in that State, (The HonouraJble N. 
Bateman), in .his Official Ciwular to County Inspectors, .()f May last, thus defines, with 
great judgment and propriety, the limits to which these subjects shall be taught in the 
Schools. He says:- 


.. The 8th Section of the Ad provides that, 'the State Superintendent of Public 
Instrudion shall make sUich Rules and Regulations as may be necessary and expedient 
to /Carry into efficient and uniform effect the pro.visions of this Act.' The duty, therefore, 
of so construing the provision in respect to the NatJural Sciences as to give it pra.cUcal 
effect, devolveE uiPon the State Superintendent, and he must iPerform it as best he may; 
and the conc}.nsicns reached by him, in the premises, must govern and be observed by 
an concerned throughout the State, to the end that' efficient and uniform effe.ct' <<nay 
be gi ven to the provisions in question. 


., Bo.tany.-In seeking a proper solution to this enquiry, as to which of the many 
departments and branches of Study included in the general term 'Natural Sciences' 
shaIl 'be designated and preseribed, I have given prominence to the observed facts and 
tendencies of the .chi1dish nature, and tried to find and -folliow the path thereby indicated; 
coilsidering it safe and logical to have Téaøhers begin their preparation with those 
d
partmE'nts of Science towards which children manifest the earliest and most s,pon- 
taneous inclination. Passing P.hysiology and Hygiene, concerning which there is no. 
option, is not the Love of Flowers an almost instinctive and universal sentiment of 
childhood? Who can describe t'he irrepressible delight of the little ones, wanderin
 
among the Violets and Roses over the soft verdure of the Lawn and Meadow, or beneath 
the leafy draperies of the ,bright green 'Wo()-ds? What would be thought of a child, 
sound in body and mind, who should not love these things? If this be a postulate of 
the youthful nature everywhere, does it not point unmistakably to Botany, as one of the 
first, if not the very first, of the Natural Sciences towards which the inquisitive, beauty- 


*The State Superintendent thus defines the meanIng of the term Elements, He says: ....rhe- 
'Element,,' of a Science are Its fundamental prInciples, its rudiments, its primary rules. 
laws and facts; the simplest and most essential things involved In a knowledge of it." 
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loving and knowledge-'Craving spirit of the child 3hould be intelligently directed? 
think it does. 


,< Satural History.-And where does the law of · natural selection' next lead the 
little childlen,--where do they lovf' best to turn for enjoYlluent and curious scrutiny 
'.\ hen weary of thei,r treasures of Plant.s and Flowers?-where, but to · Pussy' all(\ 
· Towser '; to · Pony' and · Brindle'; to the soft-eyed Calves and frisking Lambs; to 
the matronly Hens, with their noisy broods; and the gay-plumaged Birds, hopping and 
twittering in Bush and Tree? Are we not st.ilI in the plain, beaten path of a universal 
truth,-a common e:xperience? Do children tire of watching those wonderful Creatures, 
noting their motions, habits and ways? This, then, is another postulate of the youtliful 
nature which it cannot be unwise t.o seize upon and turn to account., and it points to 
Zoology. 


., J1echanics.-
ext to these two forms of life, as seen in the growth of Plants and 
Animals, the pI edilections of children are not so spontaneous and uniform. But th<, 
thrE'ad of observation will stilI guide us to one more selection. When tired, for the 
time, of its !plantE and Flowers, and of its living Pets, the average child wilJ turn to 
its Toys,-examine their parts and structure, ask how they are made, their uses and 
materials, meantime testing their strength and endurance in numerous unthought-of 
ways,-taking them to pieces, or breaking them in pieces, to see what is inside, and to 
try their powers of reconstruction. The little experimenter goes on from on Mechanical 
device to another, until his strength and skilI are exhausted and baffled, or rewarded 
with success. Long before he has even heard the names of the Six Machines of Science, 
he is familiar with the practical operation of nearly all of them, and ready for further 
instruction. The blandishment.s of Music, the wonder-working powers of Light and 
Heat, and the red bolts leaping from the dark bosom of the Storm Cloud, have all been 
observed with awe, or delight, while yet the words Acoustics, Opti.cs, Caloric and Elec. 
tricity were to him without sense, or meaning. The Ibr.anch of Physics that shall satisfy 
him with its grand revelations upon all these subjects is Xatural Philoso,phy." 


Example of the State of Wisconsin. 


In the equally young State of Wisconsin, the Law also provides that:- 
"The State Superint.endent of Public Instruction shall, before each Examination 
held under the vrovisions of this Act, appoint three competent. Pelfsons, :resident of thi!: 
State, who shall constitute a State Board of Examiners, and who shall, under the Rules 
and Regulations to be prescribed by the said Superintendent, thoroughly examine all 
Persons desiring State Certificates in the bran.ches of Study in which applicants are 
now required to be examined by County Superintendents for a First-grade Certificate, 
and in such other branches as the State Superintendent may prescribe. 
.. The branches of Study in Natural Science, etcetera, to which the Act refers, and 
in 1\\ hich applicants are now required to be e:XaiIl1ined, are:- 
"The elementary principles of Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Political Economy and Mental Philosophy." 


YUL !\rpcmTAì'õCE OF TEACHING ELEME
TARY SCIE
CE IN' THE PUBLIC SCHOOl.S, 1871. 


1. Doctor Lyon Playfair, in an Address before the Social Science Congress in Eng- 
land, thus deplores the absence of provision {or teaching Elementary Science in tho 
Schools: - 


,. The educational principle of Continental Xations is to link on Primary Schools t.o 
Secondary Improvement Schools. The links are always composed of higher subjects, 
the three R's being in all cases t.he basis of instruction; elementary Science, and even 
some of its applications, is uniformly encouraged and generally enforced. But as we 
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have no Schools corresponding to the Secondary Improvement Schools for the working 
classes, we suppose we can do without, used as links. No armour plate of knowledge 
is given to our future Artisan, but a mere veneer of the three R's, so thin as to rub off 
completely in three, or four, years of the wear and tear of life." 


2. In regard to the study of Xatural Science in the Schools, the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into Systems of Schools say:- 
"We think it established that the Study of Katural Science develops better than 
any other Studies the observing faculties, disciplines the intellect by teaching induction 
as well as deduction, supplies a useful balance to the Studies of Language and Mathe- 
matics, and provides much instruction of great value for the occupations of after-life:' 


IX. TIlE STU>Y OF KATrRAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS, 1871. 


1. On the interest which can be excited in children in the study of Natural History, 
I can add littlE' to the suggestive remarks of the Superintendent of the State of Illinois. 
But in further ilIustration of the subject, I would add a few words by Professor Agassiz, 
formerly a distinguished Teacher in Switzerland, latterly a more distinguished Pro- 
fessor in the United States. In an Address at an educational meeting in Boston, II On 
the desirability of introducing the study of Natural History into our Schools, and of 
using that instruction as a means of developing the faculties of chiIdTen, and leading 
them to a knowledge of the Creator," Professor Agassiz observes:- 
"I wish to awaken a conviction that the knoweldge of Nature in our day lies at the 
very foundation of the prosperity of States; that the study of the Phenomena of Nature 
is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, and that, 
on these grounds, it is highly important that this branch of Education should be intro- 
duced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how important the Study of 
Nature is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in which, in 
modern times, men have learned to >control the forces of nature, and to work out the 
material which our earth produces." 


2. Thomas Carlyle wrote :- 


II For many years it has been one of my constant regrets, that no School Master of 
mine had a knowledge of Natural History, so far, at least, as to have taught the little 
winged and wingless neighbours that are continually meeting me with a salutation 
which I cannot answer, as things are. Why didn't someone teach me the Constellations 
te.o, and make me at home in the Starry Heavens which are always overhead, and 
which I don't half know to this day? But there will come a day when, in all Scottish 
Towns and Vilages, the School 
Iasters will be strictly required to possess such 
capabilities." 


3. The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Kansas, thus points 
out a practical and suggestive way of interesting children in the study of Xatural 
History. He says :- 
"Excursions to the I<
ields and Woods, to the Hill sides and deep Valleys, afford au 
excellent opportunity for observing and studying Nature in her various departments, 
The Pupils should be encouraged to collect and preserve specimens of the different 
varieties of Plants. Every variety of Mineral, from the most common Clay to thE' 
Gem, specimens of Rocks and Mineralized animal and vegetable Remains. They will 
soon learn that an abundance of Shells, in a Fossil, or petrified state, are found in 
Limestone; of Vegetables in Sandstone, Slate, Clay, etcetera; and numerous Bones, 
and even whole Skeletons of Quadrupeds, Birds, Amphibious Animals, Fishes and also 
Insects, occur in Rocks of various descriptions. 
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H The formation of Cabinets, Herbaria and Aquaria, should be encouraged in ever." 
School. An Aquarium in a School Room is a source of never-ending interest. It opens 
a new department in Nature hitherto but little studied. Nature always rewards her 
closest students with the most signal success. The most important discoveries have 
been made by men whose early lives were spent in a close observance of Nature. In 
this extensive range of subjects the Teacher will easily discover the peculiar taste and 
aptitude of his Pupils. Let them be encouraged in that department in which the God 
of Nature has designed them to work. It is solemnly believed that ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all the difficulties iricident to the Home circle and the School Room arise 
from the persistent efforts of Parents and Teachers to force children to disregard 
Natures teaching. It is not the province of the Educator to make mind, nor to prevent. 
or distort it, but to lead it out, to develop it by timely assistance. Independent indi- 
vidual thought, study and exertion develop that originality of mind which boldly leaves 
the old beaten paths of Science and fearlessly strikes out into new and uneÀplored 
fields, to reap the rich rewards in store. Mental impressions in early life are hard to 
obliterate. How important, then, that the susceptible mind be thoroughly imbued with 
the love of order, right and justice; with respect for equity, good government and 
rightful authority." 


X. DRAWING: ITS IMPORTANCE AND VALUE IN OUR SCHOOLS, 1871. 


1. So important and necessary was Drawing, (which is now prescribed in our 
Schools), felt to be, as a branch of learning, that in 1870, the Legislature of Massa- 

husetts passed the following Law on the subject:- 


H The General Statutes are hereby amended so as to include Drawing among the 
branches of learning which are by said Section required to be taught in the Public 
Schools. 
U Any City or Town may, and every City and Town having more than ten thousand 
inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in Industrial, or 
Mechanical, Drawing, to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day, or evening 
Schools, under the direction of the School Committee. 


2. On the operation of this enactment, the Board of Education for the State of 
Massachusetts remarks :- 
" A special Agent, (MT. W. S'llliUl, Art Master of Leeds, England), was appointed by 
the Board in July, 1871, as Director of Art Education, and is now engaged in the work 
of aiding in the carrying out the requirements of the Law of 1870, relating to the 
teaching of Drawing in the Public Schools. His labours thus far, have met 
with gratifying success. It is now admitted by all who have examined the 
-subject, that everyone who can learn to write can learn to draw, and that Drawing is 
simpler in its elements and can be more easily acquired than Writing. Special 
Instructors are no more required for Drawing than for "Writing and Arithmetic. 
Teachers must learn and teach elementary Drawing as they learn to teach other 
branches. It has been found abroad that Teachers can acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of Drawing without any great sacrifice of time or patience." 


The Honourable Henry Barnard, so well known as a leading Educationist, in the 
'Cnited States, thus speaks of the ease in which children can be instructed in Drawing:- 
" Drawing should be taught in every grade of our Public Schools. The first instinct, 
-or inclination, of the child is to handle the pencil, and · draw something:' The sparks 
of what may be · that sacred fire,' should not be smothered, but fanned into a flame. 
Drawing is the Alphabet, or rather the language of Art; and when this is understood, 
the child is the possible Sculptor, Painter, or Architect. Instruction in these elements 
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of Art, corrects the taste and gives the hand skill; it gives the trained, artistic eye 
which detects the incongruous, the ungraceful, and the ill-proportioned, and which, on 
the other hand, the gracefUlI, harmonious, and s}-mmetrical, never escape. 
"The instructed eye derives the same intense delight from the pleasures of sight as 
the instructed ear from tohe harmonies of sound. The introduction of this branch od: 
Study into our Public Schools will do more than anything else to popularize Art, and 
give the whole people a taste for Art in its nõbler as well as simpler forms." 


4. The Board of Education in Lowell, Massachusetts, (a well-known manufacturing 
Town), thus summarizes the value and importance of Drawing in the Schools :- 


"The importance of Drawing, as a branch of Public Instruction, has been recognized 
in the Manufacturing Countries of Europe for a long time; which fact has given them 
great advantage in th(' Manual Arts. Si
ty years ago, the great Napoleon caused Drawi,ng 
to be made a prominent Study in the Schools of France; the success of the Artisans of 
that Country in decorative and ornamental productions is one of the results, bringing 
immense wealth to its shores from other lands, our own paying no small part. 
" In Germany the teaching of Drawing has been universal for generations. A Teacher 
who could not draw and teach Drawing, would no sooner be employed in one of her 
Schools than one who had not learned to read and write. This training shows itself in 
the superior skill and accuracy of the German Soldier, and it adds vastly to the value 
of the German Mechanics, enabling them, in some parts of our Country, to get from 
fifty cents to a dollar a day more than Workmen of equal merit in other respects. 
. "At the World's Exhibition, in London, in 1851, with respect to Manufactures 
requiring artistic skill, England stood lowest but one among the Countries represented, 
and the United States stood lowest of all. The Educators of England, aided by the 
:i\Ianufact.urers, immediately caused Drawing and ArUstic Schools to be estab'lished in 
all the large towns of the Kingdom, for the training of her 'Vorkmen and Workwomen. 
The result was that, at the Paris Exhibition, sixteen years later England advanced from 
next to the foot to the first ,place on the list. Is mOlrtification any adequate name for the 
feeling with which we learn that the United States continued complacently at the foot? 
" A change has commenced, the Educators of the Country having been aroused in all 
directions. Cincinnati employs six public drawing Teachers, at an expense of $5,70.0. 
Kew York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Chicago have made this branch 
a part of their School Instruction in all grades, and now our old Commonwealth has 
introduced it by Law into all her five thousand Public Schools. 
"We may expect results at least equal to those reached in England, and may have 
a reasonable hope that sixteen years hence we shall have disappeared from our accus- 
tomed place at the foot of the list. We speak of Drawing only as applied to training the 
hand and eye for industrial purposes, for that is, we think, its valuable feature as a 
branch of Public Education. 
" Drawing is the written language of the eye,' even as words are the written language 
of the brain. It is especially the language of Mechanic Art. Constant difficulty is 
experienced for want of Workmen who can even read this language,-that is, who can 
work from a Drawing, or Plan, without constant explanations, which machinists say 
is the cause of no small loss in dollars and cents to both Employers and Employed. and 
consequently to the community at large. It is, therefore, from this point of view that 
Public Educators are at present called to regard tne subject, leaving the higher walks of 
Art to be considered in future years." 
5. The English Commissioners in their Report thus summarize the opinions of those 
gentlemen examined by them in regard to the subject of drawing. They say:- 
"Mr. Stanton remarks that · whether we regard it as a means of refinement, or as 
an education for the eye, teaching it to appreciate form, or as strengthening habits of 
accurate observation, or again as of direct utility for many professions and trades
 it 
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is equally admirable.' Doctor Hodgson stated it as his OpInIOn that 'Drawing should 
be taught to every child as soon as he went to School, and added that it was already 
taught to all the Boys, (nearly 1,000), in the Liverpool Institute.' From Mr. Samuel- 
son's Letter to the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, Drawing 
appears to be alwa
's regarded as a most important subject of instruction in the Technical 
Schools on the Continent of Europe; and the bearing of this on the excellence ascribed 
to the foreign Artisans and Superintendents of labour cannot be mistaken." 


6. Honourable Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts. 
commending the efforts made in the State to introduce Drawing, very emphatically 
observes :- 


.. Let these Schools be opened in all our Manufacturing Towns, and we may expect 
to find,- 
.. I. A great improvement in respec.t to the taste and skill exhibited in the variQus 
products of industry. 
.. II. A rapid multiplication of valuable labour-saving machines. 
.. III. And, better than all, an increase of the numbers and a manifest advance in 
the intellectual and moral condition and character of the Artisans themselves. In 
proportion as the intellect asserts its sway over mere force, as the cultivated brain 
controls the hand, labour ceases to be a drudgery, and becomes a pleasure and delight; 
it is no longer a badge of servility, but an instrument of power. 
.. These recommendations, (says General Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education), are worthy of being repeated throughout the Country for the benefit of 
every Manufacturing Town. Indeed the efforts for the training of Mechanical SkilJ are 
so rapidly spreading in all civilized lands that only by a corresponding attention to 
these elements of instruction can our Manufacturers hope to compete with those in 
other quarters of the Globe." 


7. Honourable B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education in Connecticut, 
says :- 


.. In Central Europe, Technical Education is provided for; almost every Trade has 
its School, and they contribute largely to the thrift of Germany and Switzerland. The 
universality of instruction in Drawing is a marked feature; and I urge upon all Super- 
intendents and those in authority to have Drawing introduced alongside of Geography 
and Arithmetic." 


8. In his valuable work, .. In the School Room," Professor John S, Hart thus illus- 
trates, by a striking example, the importance of Drawing in our Public Schools :- 
.. When it comes to skilled labour between the educated and the ignorant an intelli- 
gent Mechanic is worth twice as much as one ignorant, or stupid. Here is a case in 
point :- 


"!\Iany years ago a very instructive fact on this point came under my own personal 
observation. A gentleman of my acquaintance had frequent need of the aid of a 
Carpenter. The work to be done was not regular carpentry, but various odd jobs, 
alterations and adaptations to suit special wants, and no little time and materials were 
wasted in the perpetual misconceptions and mistakes of the successive Workmen 
employed. At length a 'Vorkman was sent, who was a German, from the Kingdom of 
Prussia. After listening attentively to the orders given, and doing what he could to 
understand what his Employer wanted, Michael would whip out his pencil, and in two 
or three minutes, with a few lines, would present a sketch of the article, so clear that 
anyone could recognize it at a glance. It could be seen at once, also, whether the 
intention of his Employer had been rightly conceived, and whether it was practicable. 
The consequence was that so long as :\'lichael was employed there was no more waste 
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of materials and time, to say nothing of the vexation of continued failures. Michael 
was not realJy more skilful as a Carpenter than the many others who had preceded him; 
but his knowledge of Drawing, gained in the Common School in his native Country, made 
his services worth from fifty cents to a dolJar a day more than those of any other 
Workman in the Shop, and he actualJy received two dolJars a day when others in the 
same shop were receiving only a dolJar and a quarter. He was always in demand, and 
he always received extra wages, and his work, even at that rate, was considered cheap. 
"What was true of Michael in Carpentry would be true in any other department of 
Mechanical industry. In Cabinet-making, in Shoe-making, in Tailoring, in Masonry, 
in Upholstery, in the various contrivances of Tin and Sheet-iron with which our houses 
are made comfortable, in Gas-fitting and Plumbing, in the thousand and one necessities 
of the Farm, the Garden and the Kitchen, a Workman who is ready and expert with 
his Pencil, who has learned to put his own ideas, or those of another, rapidly on Paper, 
is worth fifty per cent. more than his felJows who have not this skill." 


XI. TECH
ICAL EDlTCATIO
: ITs Pl:'RPOSE AXD OBJECT, 1871. 


Thp subject of Teohnlical Education is thus defined !by the Board O'f Education in 
the State of Massachusetts:- 


.. Trohnical Education is instruction in the peculiar knowledge or special skil1 
required in any business, or occupation-the training which will render the talents of 
the citizens m'Ost useful to the State in that particular Craft, Trade, or Profession, in 
which he, or she, is engaged, whether as .:\lechanic, Farmer, Sailor, Engineer, Teacher, 
:\Ierchant, Arehitect, :\Iinister, Doctor, or Law.yer. As the education of the Common 
Schools fits the youth for the performance of his general duties as a citizen, of the 
citizen most useful to the State in that .particular Craft, Trade, or Profession, which 
he has ('hosen, Divinity, Law, and :\ledical Schools, for special, or Technical, Instruction 
in those profe:ssions, have long been in successful operation. 
.. A Resolve was passed by the ïast General Court. relating to Technical Instruction 
in Schools,' by which the Board of Education \\ as directed to report (a feasible plan 
for giving in t
e Common Schools of the Cities and larger Towns of this ComlIllonwealth 
additional instruction, especÏalJy adapted to young persons who are acquiring practical 
::.kill in :Mechanie:, or Technical, Arts, or are pI eparing for such pursuits:" 
It is a.ppropriate, in connection with this .part of my Report, briefly to refer to 
what is being done in other Countries to provide for (f.urther instructiõn in elementary 
and prae:tkal Science, but at a stage beyond that of our High Schools. The objed of 
this instruction, taken in its most comprehensive sense, is, (as just explained), to render 
the talents of the citizen most useful to the State in that particular Craft, Trade or 
Professon in which he, or she. is engaged, wheher as :\lechanic, Farmer, Sailor, Engineer. 
Teacher, Merchant, Are-hite-ct, :\linister, Doctor, or Lawyer. Thus, the special Technical 
Scho()l
 alreaùy established in various Countries are:- 


'1. 
ormal ,Schools for Teachers. 
<) Divinity Schools fOl- 
1inisters. 
3. Law Schools for Law(yers. 
4. Medical Schools for Pih)"sicians. 
5. Art Schools of Painting and Sculpture for Artists. 
6. Schools for Civil Engineers and Architects. 
7. Chemical SchQols for Chemists. 
8. Geological Schools for Geologists. 
9. Schools of Mines for Metallurgists. 
10. Agricultural 8'chools fQr Farmers. 
:Lt. Schools of Navigation for Sailors. 
12. Commercial Schools, (or Colleges), for Merchants. 
13. Schools of TeC1hnology for Artisans, etcetera 
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This latter dass of Schools are of quite recent origin in England, the United States. 
and, I am happy to say, in Ontario also. Early in 18ï1, the Government of Ontario 
sent two Commissioners, (Doctors Hodgins and Maühattie), to the United States to 
make inquiries .. in regard to Schools of Practical Science." As the result of these 
inquiries, a Report was made to the Government, and a .. College of Technology," (after- 
wards transferred to the Queen's Park as the S,chool of Science), was established in 
Toronto in that year. In France, Switzerland, and in most of Germany, the educatioil 
of Artisans commences when they are Boys at School. EXiperience has shown that this 
is ohe proper time to 'begin this kind of instruction, as Boys are rElIIlarkably apt in 
picking up knowledge of this kind, (which appeals to their senses); Ibesides, it gives a 
pleasing variety to the otherwise, and to them, monotonous, routine of the School. 


XII. CO
XECTIO
 BETWEEX EDCCATION AKD IKVEXTIO
, 1871. 


As to the effect of this kind of instruction on the inventive ingenuity of a people, 
the Honourable B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education in Connecticut, 
gives the following mustrations .from his own State:- 


.. It is plainly due to the -former excellence of our Schools, and the universality of 
Education among the people, [including Drawing and off,hand Sketching], that Con. 
necticut has always taken the lead in the number, variety, and value of its inventions. 
Our Manufactories are relatively more numerous and more diversified in their processes 
and products than those of any other State. The ingenuity and inventive talent of our 
people have ever been remarkable, as is shown by the statistics of the Patent OIDce. 
.. The whole nUIDlber of Patents g-ranted to citizens of the United States for the year 
1871 was 12,511, of which:- 


To :the citizens of Connecticut were gra:nted 
To the citizens of District Columbia were granted 
To the citizens of Massachusetts were granted 
To the citizens of Rhode Island were granted 
To the citizens of New York were granted 
To t'he citizens of New Jersey were granted 


667, being one to each 
136, being one to each 
1,386, being one to each 
184, 'being one to each 
2,954, being one to each 
496, being one to each 


806 
970 
1,051 
1.181 
1,450 
1.827 


Pro'l:ision for Teaching Vocal Music in our Schools. 


1. Vocal Music ,being now required to be taught in our Schools, :we insert the 
followling striking illustration of its value and importance as a softening and human- 
izing influence as a subject of instruction, from the ReJ>ort of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education in Connecticut, for last year. It will be seen how successfully he 
coonbats the statt'ment so often put forth that ,instruction in Vocal Music is of no 
practical use to large numbers of children, because of their inability to sing. He says:-- 


"MusÏ'C is taught ,in our best Schools and should be in all. In many instances, 1t ha6 
taken its proper place as one of the regular Studies. It is the testimony of multitudes 
of Teachers, that Music helps, instead of hindering, progress in other studies. It stimu- 
lates the mental faculties and exhila.rates and reareates Pupils, when weary with Stud}. 
Some branches are pursueü largely for the mental discipline which they impart. No 
Study that can be taken up so early, is a better discipline in rapid observation and 
thinking; none so early and easily develops the essential power of mental concentration. 

n Singling 'by note, a child must fix his thoug,hts, and think quickly and acourately. 
The habit of fixing the attention thus f'arly formed, will aid in all other Studies. There 
is abundant testimony that Scholars progress iIllore rapidly in the common branches, 
where Singing is taught. Vocal Music aids in graceful Reading, by promoting better 
artioulation, improving the voice, and corre<:ting hard and unpleasant tones. The 
influence in cultivating the sensiíbilities, improving the taste, and developing the bettf:r 
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feelings O!f our nature, aID1 l ply compensate for the time required for this Study. Its 
efficacy in School Government, making work a p.lay, giv.ing a systematic recreation-- 
enjoYf'd the more because always in concert, and with the syrrupathy and stimulus of 
companionship-is admitted by the iIllost Successful Teachers. Trouble in the School 
Room O'ften comes from that restlessness, which proper intervals of Sing'ing would best 
relieve. Singing is a healthful, physical exercise, In primary Schools, Gymnastic 
Exerøises often accompany the singing. When children are trained to erectness of 
,p'Osture, and to' the right use of the vocal organs, speaking, Reading and Singing an
 
most invigorating exercises; expanding the chest, promoting deep breathing, quickening 
the circulation, and arousing both the physcal and mental energies. Diseases of the 
respiratory organs are the great sc'Ourge of this climate, and occasion more than one- 
fifth of Our mortality. It is said that in New England and New York, mO'l'e than forty 
thousand die annually of diseases of the throat and lungs. The rermarkable_ exemption 
of the German people, alike in Germany and America, from pulmonary disease, is 
attri,buted, by eminent medical authorit,y, largely to the universal habit of singing, in 
which thf'Y are trained from their earliest years, both at home and at School. Thus 
their lungs are expanded and invigorated. The broad chest is a national characteristic. 
There is 

 common. but erroneous, impression that 'Only a favoured few can learn 
Iusic. 
How is it, then, that every child in Germany is taught Singing as regularly as Reading? 
But facts may be found nearer home. In late Examinations of aU the Bchools in New 
Haven, . only two hundred and forty-eight children, out of over six thousand, were 
found unable to S'ing the scale, and one hundred and forty of these 'belonged to the 
primary grades; , that is, out of this multitude, only one hundred and eight above the 
primary grades 'éould not sing. Superintendent Parish says:-' A systematic course of 
training the voices of the little ones in the Pr,imary Rooans, has been commenced. Thus 
far, the experiment has been a complete success. Ohildren from five to eight years of 
age, readiJy sing the scale, singly and in concert, and read from the Blackboard, notes 
on the staff by numerals and syllables with as HUM hesitaÌlÍon as they call the letters 
and words of their reading lessons.''' 


In the Hancock School of Boston, of about one thousand Girls, less than a dozen 
were unfitted from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of success in Singing. 
General Eaton, the National COll1iIll.issioner of Education, and Governor English, when 
visiting the Schools in New Haven, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing 
children in the Primary Sochools, s'ing at sight exercises marked on the Blacklboard by 
the Teacher. 


2. The Report of the School Committee of Boston, otf the present year, after explain- 
ing the system of instruction adopted, and noticing some of the happy effects of musical 
exercists in the Publdc Schools, rea:narks:- 
"The primary S'0hool is, of all others, the place where instruction in Music, if we 
would ever expect it to attain anything like a satisfactory result, as a part of our 
CO'mmon School instruction, ought to begiin. The child of :five, or six, years, can easily 
be taught the :first rudiments of Music, and a few plain principles in the management 
of the voice, if early adopted, and carried up through the lower and intermediate classes; 
especially if to this were added some instruction in the art O'f cÚTrect vocalization, and 
the proper management (}If the registers, greater stren.gth, a more resonant tone, purer 
intonation, eX2.cter enunciation, precision, ease, fluency of delivery-everything that is 
improving to the volice would finally result." 


3. In an Address, delivered before the National Teachers' Association, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, an eminent Teacher and authority says:- 
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.. 
lusic should enter into Common School Education, because-- 
"1st. It lis an aid to other Studies. 
"2nd. It assists the Teacher in Maintaining the discipline of the School. 
"3rd. It cultivates the æsthetic nature of the c.hild. 
"4th. It is valuaJble as a means of Mental discipline. 
"5th. It lays a favourable foundation for the more advanced culture of later life. 
"6th. It is a positive economy. 
.. 7th. It is of the highest value as a sanitary measure. 
"8th. Il prepares for partidpation in the Church Service." 


And again:- 


" Through thE: !Il1ediUJIn of the Music Lesson, the moral nature of the child may be 
powerfully cultivated. 
.. Music meets the demands of that nature; it inf'uses itself into his life; it intwinea 
itself upon Ihis heart, and 'becomes a law of his bëing. Hence, his Songs may more 
directly and powerful,ly than any other agency give tone and direction to his moral 
character; thej' may be made the means of cultivating his nationality and patriotism; 
they may promotE: a love of order, virtue, truth, temperance, and a hatred of their 
opposites; they may subserve his Religious advancement, implanting lessons at once 
salutary and eternal." 


Regular Musical instruction is now incorporated with the School Studies of nearly 
every City find large Town in New England, and the Northern and Western States, not 
únly with the 'happiest lIllusical results, but with marked good infiuences upon the he8;ltl1, 
general intelligence, capacity for receiving general instruction, and orderly habits of 
the youth so taught. 


Farilities for GiVing a Practical Com merciul Education in the Schools. 


As I intimated last year, one .of the felt wants in our system of Public and High 
Schools has been facili.ties for giving Bo'Ys instruction in matters relating to Commercial 
and BuslÌness transactions. That want has b8en supplied; and both in the High and 
Public School Law, provision has been made for giving Pupils instruction in sUJbjects 
relating io ,Commercial Education. For years this subject has received attention In 
the l\lodel School of Ontario, and Boys have been thoroughly prepared in Book-keeping 
and other kindred branches, so as to fit thE:m at once for J)l'actical work in the Counting 
House and other departments of Mercantile life. The result has been that Boys trained 
there have 'been muc'h sought after .by :\lerchants and others. In the Schools generally, 
beyond a little theoretical Book-keeping, no special attention has been h.itherto paid 
to CO'lllmerci
1 subjects, but in the new Programme of SlJudy prescribed for the Schools, 
Pupils are requjred:- 


1. To be practically acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and with 
Commercial Arithmetic
 including PracUce, Percentage, Insurance, Commission, Broker- 
age, Purchase and Sale 011' Stock, CustOim House Business, Assessment of Taxes and 
Interest. 
2. To know the definition of the various Account Books used. To understand tlw 
relation betweèn Debtor and Creditor, and the difference between Single and Doulble 
Entry. 
3. To know how to make Original Entries in the Bool{s used for this 'purJ)ose, such 
as In voice Books, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. 
4. 'fo be ahle to Journalize any ordinary transaction, and to be familiar wlith the 
nature of the various lAocounts in the Ledger, and with the mode of oConductin
 and 
closing them. 
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5. To be famiJiar with. the forms of ordinary Commercial Paper, such as Promissory 
Notes, !Drafts, Receipts for the paÿment of Money, etcetera. 
6, In the English Course for the High Schools, ,PUJpils are required to ,be acquainted 
with Commercial Forms and Usages, and with practical Telegraphy. 


IlI.-PROVIDING ADEQUATE SOHOOL AOOOMMODATION. 


1. Since the date of my 1ast Report, very much attention has been given to the 
,question of School House Accommodation. The extracts which I have given in the 
^,ppendix from the Reports of the County InsJ)ectors are full of interest on this subject. 
They show:- 
(1) The actual condition of the School Houses in the rural parts of the Oountry. 
(2) The laudable desire on the part of most ot the Trustees and (Ratepayers to 
renwcly the lamentable state of things which ,has been pointed out to them. 
(3) The apathy, timidity, or penuriousness which influence the remaJinder to do 
nothing. 
2. The operation of the provision of the new School Law on this subject, as reported 
to the Ins,pectors, show, therefore, that one of the most valuable features of the School 
Legislation of last year was that which provided .for .increased School House Accommoda- 
tion. Thinking that it wou,ld not be necessary to provide for the Trustees and Rat
 
,payers to do what ,was an dbvious duty in this respect, no provision was made in the 
comprehensJve School Law of 18500 for this essential part o.f our School economy, nor 
was it even embodied in the Sohool Law ,Amendment Ad of 1860, which was designed 
to remedy certain :proved defects in the Law. Indeed, not until after twenty years' 
experieIÌ<'e had demonstrated the actual want of some general Regulation relating to 
School House Accommodation being made, did the necessity for a dearly-defined Regula- 
tdon on the subjEct force itself on DubHc attention. 
<3. Although some opposition was made, at m'st, to this most desirable reform, yet 
on the whole, it has been hailed as a real boon 'by the vast majority of the Trustees. 
Never was there such singular unanimity .on anyone subject among the intelligent 
friends of our improved School System as on this. It has, (when !proper explanations 
have ò
en given to the parties concerned), ,been regarded as a most enlightened step 
i'n. advance. The ,provjsion of the School Law has been framed, as we think all will 
admit, in the interests of humanity, cleanliness, order and decency. It is true that in 
many cases a thoughtless apathy or inattention alone had prevented an1ything from 
being done to improve the condition of the School Premises; ,but, in other cases, 
timidity on the part of the Trustees, or the fear of taxation on the part of the Rate- 
payers, had paralyzed local efforts; and from year to year nothing was done to put the 
School House in even a reasonable state of repair. Hence the necessity for the inter- 
position of some bigher authority, in the shape of Statute Law, to arouse public attention 
to the subject, and virtually to dec.ide the question in favour of the health of thi' 
'reacher and Pupils and the advancement of the School. These were, really, the parth::fI 
who had suffered so long from local apathy or selfishness, while they were powerless 
to effect any change for the 'better. 
4. Were it not vouched for, in the A-ppendix, by the writJten testimony of the Public 
g,chool Inspectors. who have examined and reported to the Department upon the state 
<>f the School Houses and Premises under their jurisdiction, it could scarcely ,be believed 
that Trusttees and Parents would, in so manÿ cases, have allowed their children to con- 
gregate, day after day, and year after yea.r, in the miserable hovels which, up to th!
 
year, hacl existeò as so-called School Houses in many parts of the Province. And yet 
so it was. Neither the ilI-healih of the Teacher, nor the listless faces of the 'childrel1, 
added to the warning of Medical men, or the counsel of Local Superintendents, could, 
jn many localities, rouse Trustees, or Rate,payers, ,from their apathy. .. Their Fathers, 
\'1.-18 
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,r other relations, or fr,iends, had gone to the School, and it was gõod enough for them." 
This, or some other valueless excuse, was too often their reply, and heruce nothing was 
done, or 'Would be attempted. Not even, .in many cases, would the spirited example of 
their DfJighbours in other localities infiuence them; and often, in inverse ratio to the 
wealth of the neighbourhood, would the spirit of selfish economy prevail, and even be 
defended on the plea of poverty! 
5. It is true that many people had no definite .idea as to what was actually required 
to be done, in order to provide what was really necessary to put their School House and 
Premises in a proper and efficient state. Such people would say, "Tell us what we 
should do, and we will cheerfully do it." " We lmow that our children and the Teachers 
are sufferers, and that they are not in such a School House as we sholLld Ii"ke them to 
be in. But we do not know the proper size to bu.i!d the School House, the space for 
air we should lea.ve, or the best way to ventilat.e the Building, or Premises. If the Law, 
or Regulations would lay down some definite general Rules on the subject, we should 
be glad to follow them, but we do not like to spend money on a new School House, and 
then find that we were all wrong in our calculations on the su.bject." Such excuses 3.5 
these were often urged, and they were reasonable in some cases. rrrustees, too, would 
say, when pressed to do something to better the condition of the School House:-" We 
wouid gladly do so, but the Ratepayers object to the expense, and we do not like to 
fall out with our neighbours. If you say that we lIIluSt do it, we will undertake it, for 
then the responsibility will be on you, and we shall do no more than our duty in com- 
plying 'with the School Law." Some Trustees have felt so strongly the necessity of 
improving the condition of their School Premises, and yet have lacked the moral, and 
even the legal, Coourrage to do their duty, independently of this pressure, that they have 
,privately intimated their des.ire to the Inspector that he would enforce the Law in thiB 
matter in their School Section. 
6. It affords me real -pleasure to say that, in carrying out the Law and RegulationR 
on tliis subject, the Inspectors generally have displayed great judgment and tact. They 
have Gyen taken unusual pains to E'nlist the sympathies and best feel.ings of Trustees 
and Ratepayers in favour of this much-needed reform. They have answered objections, 
smoothed difficulties, removed prejudices, met misrepresentations by full informatIon 
and explanation, in regard to School House plans, and have done everything in their 
power to introduce, as I have suggested to them, a gradual change for the better in 
the condition of the School House, the Out-buildings, Fences and Premises generally. 


I. PRIZES FOR PLANS OF SCHOOL SITES AND SCHOOL HOUSES. 


With a view to encourage, as well as to develop, a taste and talent for improved 
School House aoccommodation, and to enlist the energies and skill of the local School 
Authorities in this good work, I decided to issue a Circular offering Prizes for the 'best 
.plans of Sites and School Houses. This I was enabled to do out of a small sum placed 
in the Estimates for that purpose. In this way, I have sought to give a further illus- 
tration of a princisple which I have always held, and which has always characterized 
the admInistration of our School System from the beginning. This principle 
s, that 
the Department should seek rather to aid the People to help, as well as to educate, the<m- 
selves through themsplves, than to take the matter out of their hands, or compel them 
to do what was obviously their duty to do. 


II. CIRCULAR FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTEN))FNT O'FFERING PRIZES FOR SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS. 


Although Plans of School Houses had been published in the ,Journal of Education 
for Upper Canada during the years 1849-1872, it was thought desirable to offer Prizes 
for a series of the best Plans of School Houses. The foIIo
'ing Notice was, therefore. 
inserted in the Journal of Education for June, 18;2:- 
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.. With a view to ilDJ)rove the School Accommodation in the various rural School 
Sections, and to act as an incentive to 'improved School architecture, as well as to aid 
Truf:tees in the matter, the Department of Public Instruction will 'Pay to any Inspector, 
Trustee, or Teacher, the following Prizes for Ground Plans of School Houses, and for 
Bluck Plans of School Sites, which may be found best adapted to rural School Sections. 
\idelicet:- 


"1. For the best Ground Plan of a rural School-House, (on the eeale of eight feet 
to an ,il1iCh) ..:....-1. For the best First Floor (Ground) Plan of a rural School
House, with 
Forch, Cap and Cloak-room, Map and Book-presses, Teachers' accommodation, etcetera. 
capúble of accommodating from 60 to 75 children, $15. 2. For the best Ground Plan 
of a Rural School House with an addition and at least two School Rooms capable of 
accomanodating from 100 to 125 children, $20. 3. For the best Ground Plan of a Rural 

chGol House, with addition and at least three Rooms capable of accommodating frOIIl 
150 to 175 children, $25. 
.. For the best Block Plan of a S
hool Sitè, ton the scale of forty feet to an inch).- 
1. For the best Block Plan of a School site, of an aCTe in extent. Position of School- 
House, 'Wood-Shed, Privies, Well, Fence, Play Ground .fOil' Boys and Girls, Shade Trees, 
etcetera, to be marked on the J)lan, $201. 2. The ,best Block Plan of a School Site, on the 
same scale, of half an acre, $15. 


"The Plans to be neatly prepared in. ink, and to be accompanied by full written 
Explanations. They are to be marked by some word, or motto, the key to which is 
to b..J ellc]oscd in an envelope, which will be opened after the Prizes shall have been 
awarded. 


.. Plans, etcetera, to be addressed to the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, Chief Superln- 
ten{lent of Education. 


/< The Prize Plans will be the property of the Education Department, and will be 
required for publication in the Journal of Education." 


Thirty pp.rsons cOOl/peted for these Prizes for the best inter.ior Plans of School- 
Houses, of various dimensions, and for the .best Block Plans, on acre and half acre 
School Sites. 
Of these thil"ty Plans, four were of sl1perior merit, in various features, nine were of 
varying excellence, whi1e seventeen either did not come up to the standard required, or 
had other palpable defects in them. The Prizes awarded for these thirty approved Plans 
were from Ih'e to forty doUars each. 
,Thirteen Plans, (numbers 18 to 30), were not accepted as not coming up to the 
standard rE'quired. 


III. 'WHAT WAS DONE ELSEWHEUE IN REGARD TO SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION I
 1871. 


Before referring to the provisions of the Law and Regulations in force in Ontario, 
fn regard to School House Accommodation, I think it will be interesting and instructive 
to take a glance at what is done elsewhere in the direction of .building and repairing 
School Houses. I take the example of some of the American States as their System of 
Education and modes of proceeding are similar to our own. The result discloses the 
painful fact that, although the Expenditure in 1871 for Srehool Sites and the Building 
and repaira of Hohool Houses in Ontario was $345,0000, or about $75,0.00. more than in 
1870, yet the average expenditure 'per Sehool for the same object was very much below 
that of thE' various American States, which haye reported the facts on the subject, and 
which I have given in the Table below. Thus:- 
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In Massachusetts, 
In New Jersey, 
In Connecticut, 
In Pennsylvania, 
In Michigan, 
In N ew York, 
In Ohio, 
In Iowa, 
In Ontario, 


for every 4,600 Schools the expendi ture was 
for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was 
for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was 
for every 4,600 Schools the expendi ture was 
for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was 
for every -1,600 Schools the expenditure was 
for every 4,600 Schools the expendi ture was 
for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was 
for every ,1,600 Schools the expenditure was only 


$1,865,700 
1,840,000 
1,538,700 
993,600 
782,000 
736,000 
628,600 
62,1,000 
3,15,000 


Thus we see that the ordinary Expenditure of the least generous of these States 
for School Sites, Buildings, and repairs-and those States much younger than our 
Province--Ð.s nearly double that of the extraordinary Ex,penditure of last year in 
Ontario; while Pennsylvania spent nearly three times the amount per School that 
Ontario did, Connecticut nearly five times and New .Jersey and Massachusetts nearly 
six times as much per School during 1871 as did Ontario. 


IV. ACTUAL EXPENDITURE FOR SITES, BUILDINGS A
D REPAIRS OF SCHOOL Hou8Jj;S IN 
OKTARIO. 


Among the most eminent Educators, it has been generally held that the Publ1c 
EXjpenditure for Education was a good national investment, and one whkh always paid 
a high rate of interest to the Slate. Investment in Real Estate for School Sites and 
Buildings is among the most valuable which can be made. It ds always available and 
tangi'ble and capable of being readily converted into money. Our own Expenditurp. 
,for Sites, Buildings, and repairs of School Houses last year was $345,000, or upwards 
of $50,OJÜIO more than the sum expended for a like purpose in 18700. The Expend.itUIe 
of some of the leading States in the adjoining Republic for the same objects was as 
follows: - 


State. Date of Report. 
Pennsylvania ......... 1871 
Massachusetts ........ 1871 
New York .. .... ... ... 1871 ... .. .. . 
Ohio ................. 187.0 ., . . . . . . 
Illinois ............... 1870. .. . . . .. 
Iowa ................, 1871 . . . . . . . . 
Michigan ............. 1870 . . . . . . . . 
New Jersey . '..... . ... 1871 .... . . .. 
Connecticut .......... 1871 . . . . . . . . 
Wisconsin ............ 1870 
Ontario .............. 1871 . . . . . . . . 


Expenditure. 
$3,386,263 
2,058,853 
1,594,060 
1,391,597 
1,371,052 
1,096,916 
852,122 
597,400 
550,318 
417,775 
345,0'00 


Number of School 
Sections. 
15.70.0 
5,076 
. . . . . . . . 11,350 
13,951 
.. . .. .. . 11,011 
7,823 
5,008 
1,50,1 
1,644 


4,600 


T,he Expenditure in the State of New York for School Sites and Houses has been 
nearly Ten millions of dollars, during the last five years, or nearly Two millions of 
dollars per year! 


V. VALUATION OF SCHOOL HOUSE PROPERTY IK TIlE UNITED STATES. 


Thp follO'\'ling statistics of the value of School Houses, etcetera, will be interesting: 
Valuation of School Number of School 
Name. Date of Report. Property. Sections, 
New York ............ 1871 $23,468,266 ........ 11.728 
Illinois .............. 1870 . . .. . .. . 16,859,300 .... . .. . 11,011 
Pennsylvania ......... 1871 ... . . . . . 15,837,183 15,700 
Massachusetts ......... 1871 15,671,424 5,076 
Ohio ................. 1870 13,818,554 . . . . . .. . 13,951 
Indiana .............. 1870 .. . . . . . . 7,282,639 9,032 
Iowa ................. 1871 6,764,551 ........ 7,823 
)laine .................. 1871 2,488,853 4,003 
Minnesota ............ 1871 . . . . . . . . 1,582,507 . . . . . . . . 2,625 
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VI. COl'\DJTIOX OF THE SCHOOL HOUSES IN' SOl\IE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Only in a Îew of the States do the Authorities retI)ort the condition of the School 
Houses. 


VII. PROnSION' OF THE OXTARIO L\w ON SCHOOL HOUSE ACCOl\UIODATION.* 


1. The new School Ad of 1871 ,.ery ,propel-Iy declares that Trustees" shall provide 
Adequate Mwmmodation for all the children of School age, [i.e., between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years, resident], in their School Divdsion," (i.e., School Sectlon, 
Ci/ty, Town, or Village). It also provides that .. no School Section shall be formed. 
whÌ'Ch shall contain less than fifty resident children, 'between the ages of five and 
sixteen years, unless the area of such Section shall contain more than four square 
miles." These" Accommodations," to be adequate, should include, (as prescribed by 
the special Regulations):- 
(1) A Site of an Acre in extent, but not less than half an Acre. t 
(2) A School House, (with separate Rooms, where the number of Pupils exceeds 
fifty), the Walls of 'Which shall not .be less than ten feet hJigh in the clear, and which 
shall not contain IE-sS than nine square rfeet on the Floor for each child in attendance, 
so as to aUow ar:. area in each Room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of Air tor each 
cLild.:j: It shall also be sufficiently Warmed and Ventilated, and the premises properly 
Drained. 
NOTE.-,-Tern.perature.-!n the winter, the temperature during the first School hour 
in the forenoon or afternoon should not exceed 70 degrees, or 60 degrees dUl'\ing the 
rest of the day. 
(3) .A sufficient Fence, or Paling, round the Sohool Premises. 
( 4) A PlaY-!,'T<?und, or other satisfactory provision for physical exerdse, within thF.. 
Fences, and off the Road. 
(5) A Well, or other means o.f procuring Water for the S{;
ool. 
(6) Proper and separate Offices for both sexes, at some little distance .from the 
Scùlool Ho.'Use, and Buitably enclosed. 
(7) Suitable School Furniture and Apparatus, videldcet:-Desks, Seats. Black- 
boards, Maps, Library. Presses, and Books, etcetera, necessary for the effident conduct 
of the School. 


2. In his offil'ial visitations to the Schools. the Inspector is required to inquire into 
the tenure of the Property; the Materials, Dimensions, and plan of the Building; Us 
conditiO!l; when erected; with what Funds -built; how Lig;hted, Warmed, and Ventilated; 
if any Class Rooms are provided for the separate instruction of ,part of the children; 
if there is a Lobby, or Closet, for Hats, Cloaks, Bonnets, Book Presses, etcetera; how 


"'The attention of School Trustees is also directed to the very desirable subject of interior 
"School Room Decoratlon,"-a suggestive paper on the subject having been prepared for 
distribution by Doctor Hodgins. 
fSize of School Grounds.-The School Grounds, wherever practicable, should, In the 
J'lUra
 Sections, embrace an Acre In extent. and not less than half an Acre, so as to allow 
the School-house to be set well back from the Road, and furnish Play-grounds within the 
Fences. A convenient form for School Grounds will be found to be an area of ten rods 
front by sixteen rods deep, with the School-house set back four or six rods from the Road. 
The Grounds should be strongly Fenced, the Yards and Outhouses in the rear of the- 
School-house being invariably separated by a high and tight board Fence; the front Grounds 
being planted with Shade Trees and Shrubs. For a small School, an area of eight rodS' 
front by ten rods deep may be sufficient. the School-house being set back four rods from 
the front. 
tThus, for Instance, a Room for fif y children would require space for 6,000 cubic feet 
of Air. This would be equal to a cube of the following dimensions In feet, videlicet: 26x20x10, 
which Is equivalent to a Room 26 feet long by 20 wide and 10 feet high. 
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the Desks and Seats are arranged and constructed; what arrangements for the Teacher; 
what Play-ground is provided; 'what Gymnastic Apparatus, (if any); whether there be 
a Well, and proper conveniences for private purposes; and if the Premises are fenced, 
or open, on the Street, or Road; if shade Trees and any Shrubs, or Flowers, are 
planted. 


3. In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is especially directed to see 
whether the Law and Regulations have been complied with in regard to the following 
ønatters: (should he discover remissness in any of them, he is directed to call thE' 
attention of the Trustees to it, before withholding the S-chool Fund from the Section. 
with a view to its remedy before his next half-yearly visit) :- 
(1) Size of Section.-As to the size of the School Section, as prescrobed by th1,,3 
Fi,fteenth Section of the School Law of 1871. 
(2) School Acco?1t?nodation.-Whether the Trustees have ;provided II adequate Accom- 
modation for all -children of School age, [i.e., between the ages of five and twenty..one 
years, resident], in their School Division," (i.e., S.chool Section, City, Town, or Village), 
as required by the Section of the School Ad of 1871. 
(3) Space f01 Air.-Whether the requi,red space of nine square feet for each Pupil 
and the average space of one hundred cubic feet of Air for each child have been allowed 
in the construction of the School House and dts Class Rooms. 
(4) l1'ell; Proper Conveniences.-Whether a Well, or other means of procuring 
'Vater is provided; also, whether there are proper conveniences !for ,private pur,poses 
of both sexes on the Premises. 


4. The Trustees having made suoh prOVISIOn relative to the School House and its 
AppendagE's, as are requlired hy the Fourth dause of the Twenty-seventh Section, and 
the Seventh clause of the Seventy-ninth Section of the Consolidated School Act, and as 
ipflOl\"'ided in Regulation 9 of the "Duties of Trustees," it is made by the Regulation 
the duty of the Master to give strict attention to the proper VentilaUon and Tempera- 
ture, as well as to the Cleanliness of the School House; ,he shall also prescribe such 
Rules for the use of the Yard and Out..buildings connected with the School House, as 
Iwill i
nre their ,being kept in a neat and proper 'Condition; and he shall be held 
responsible for any want of Cleanliness about the Premises. He is also required to see 
that the Yards, Sheds, Privies, and other Out-buildings are kept in order, and that the 
School House and Premises are locked at all proper times; and that all deposits of 
sweepings, d'rom ROOlIIlS, or Yards, are removed from the Premises. 


... VIII. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SCHOOL HOUSE. 


1. In a recent edition of the School Laws of Mii'chigan, it is truly stated that:- 


U The essential characteristics of a good School House are: 1st, a sufficient amount 
of space to accorua:nodate the School and its Classes; 2nd, a convenient distribution of 
1'oom in Halls and Sochool Rooms to allow free movement of the Classes and of the entire 
School, without crowdJing, or confusion; 3rd, an arrangement of Lights, such as will 
throw an equal and sufficient iIlmnination throughout the \Room; and 4th, adequate 
provision for \Yarming and Ventilating the Rooms. To these may 'be added as desira:ble 
featu:r:es, ample and pleasant School Grounds, good Walks, and Out-houses." 
2. A great mistake has ,been made in some School Houses, by seating them in such 
a way as to have all the Pupils in the Room face the windows. Such an arrangement 
cannot be otherwise than -injurious to the eyes of the Pupils, as the strong light is 
constantly shining 'into them. Pup1ils should always be seated with their backs to the 
windows. There should be no windows in front of them. The Seats should face 
northwarns. 
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IX. PRINCIPLES OF VENTILATION :FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


1. The Slate Superintendent of Michigan remarks:- 
"Ventilation /becomes easy, as soon as it is known that it iÏs embraced in these two 
essential opeTations, videlicet:-lst, to supplJ
 fresh Air; 2nd, to expel foul Air, It is 
evident thai fresh Air cannot 'be 
rowded \into a Room, unless the ,foul Air is crowded 
out, and it will not go out unless fresh Air comes in to fill its place. It is useless to qpen 
Ventilating Flues, as I have seen in some of our School Houses, for the egress of bad. 
Air, whUe there is no provfision for drawing in a suppLy of fresh Air. Ilf the Flues 
worked at all, it ,...ould 'be simply to empty the Room of all l\.ir-an impossibility.". 
2. The following, (taken from the United States Commissdoner's Report on Educa- 
tion for 1871), furnishes an illustration of the nicety of observation brought by the 
Scientific men of Switzerland to the aid of Education. 'fhe Report says:- 
"Doctor Bredt'ing, of J3a.sle, has examined the air of the School Rooms of that City. 
Fùx>Im, the result of this estimation, we select one, taken in a Room measuring 251.61 
culbk metres, (2.921.88 cubic [feet, equal to a Room twenty-four .feet long, fifteen feet 
wide, and eight feet high), having 10.54 square metres, (11(5.77 square feet), of windows 
and doors, and containing, on the day of examination, fifty-four -children." 


Time Arñ.ount of car\bQnic 
id gas. t 
7.45 a.m., commencement of School .................. 2.21 per cent. 
8.0Q a.m., end of first recitation ..................... 4.80 per cent. 
9.00 a.m., after the Recess .......................... 4.07 per cent. 
10.10 a.m., after the brief Recess . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6.23 per cent. 
11.0.0 a.m., end of School hour ........................ 8.11 per cent. 
11.10 a.m" the Room being empty .................... 7.30 per cent. 
1.45 p.m., commencement of School .................. 5.03 per cent. 
2.00 p.m., beginning of Recess ...................... 7.66 per cent. 
3.00 p.m., end of Recess ............................ 5.00 per <'E'nt. 
4.00 p.m., end of Singing lesson .................... 9.36 per cent. 
4.10 p.m., the Room being empty. . . . . . . . .,. . . . . . " . 5.72 per cent. 


X. PHOCEEDlXGS IX OTHEH COU
TmES IN HEGAIW TO SCHOOL ACCOl\IMODATIO
. 


1. In England co the (Parliamentary) Grant is withheld altogether-irf the School be 
not in a Building certified by the Inspector, to be healthy, pro:perly Lighted, Drained, 
and Ventilated, supplJÏed with Offices, and containing in the principal School Room at 
least eighty cubical feet of internal area per each child in average attendance." 


2. In Section 29 of the new School Act for Nova Scotia, the following are the pro- 
visions, in regard to School Aocommodation. They are even more ,comprehensive and 
minutr:> than oura:-- 


"'Tohe Schoo,l Accommodation to be provided by the District, (School Section), shall, 
as ,far as possible, Ibe in 8iCcordance with the following arrangements:- 
II For a District having fifty Pupils, or under, a House with comfortable Slittings, 
with one Teacher. 
II For a District having from fifty to eighty Pupils, a House with comfortable Sittings 
and a good Class Room, with one Teacher and an Assistant. 


-In the report of the N. Y. Teachers Association, held at Albany, in .July, 1872, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs:-The death of at least two of these faithful Teache'rs leaves a lesson 
that ought to be heeded by every Parent and Teacher. The death of both is traced directly 
to Improper Heating and Ventilation in Rooms In which they were called to teach. We 
believe this to be the most fruitful source of dIsease or death among our Teachers, and 
we II}lght add, among the children and youth of our land. 
tNote.-The pure Atmosphere contaIns .0004 carbonic acid Ga.s, and more than 1 per cent. 
of carbonic acid Gas Is generally consIdered detrimental to health. 
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.. For a District having from eighty to one hundred Pupils, a House with comfortabll! 
Sittings and two good Class Rooms. w.ith one Teacher and two Assistants. or a House 
having two apartments, one for an elementary, and one for an advanced, department, 
with two Teaclhers; or, if one commoddous Building cannot be secured, two Houses may 
be provided in different parts of the !District, with a Teacher in each, one being devoted 
to the younger ohildren, and the other to the more advanced. 
.. For a District having .from one hundred to one hundred and fifty PU'Pils, a House 
with two adequatE: Apartments, one 101' an elementary, and one for an advanced, depart- 
ment, and a good Class Room accessilble to both; with two Teachers, and, it necessary, 
an Assistant; or, if the District be long and narrow, three Houses may be provided. 
two for elementary departments, and one for an advanced department, the ,former being 
located towards the extremes of the :District, and the latter at, or near, the centre. 
.f For a District havIng \from one hundred and fifty to two hundred Pupils, a House 
with three Apartments, one for elementary, one .for an advanced, and one for a High, 
S-chool, and at least one good Class Room -common to the two latter, with three Teachers, 
and, if necessary, an Assistant; or, if necessary, Schools may be provided for the different 
Departments :in different varts of the District. 
.. And, generally, for any District having two hundred Pupils and upwards, a House, 
ûr Houses, with sufficient accommodation .for different grades of elementary and advanced 
Schools, so that in IDistricts having six hundred Pupils and upwards, the ratio of Pupils 
1n the elementary, advanced, and High, Sc-hool departments, shall be respe<'tively about 
dght, three, and one." 


3. In Nova .scotia, the Board of School Examiners ap:pointed for ea('h District by 
the Governor-in-Council is authorized by Law:- 


.. To declare upon the Inspector's Report, or upon other reliable information, the 
School House, or Houses, or Buildings, used as such, unfit for School purposes, and shall 
forward sUJCh dec]aration to the Trustees of the Section, and the Board shall thereafter 
withhold all Provinc:ial aid from any such Section,' if measures are not adopted whereby 
a suitable House, or Houses, may be provided, according to the ability of the Section." 


From the Regulations of the Nova Scotia Council of Public Instru<'tion on thil!l 
sU!bject, we make the .following extracts:-- 


.. As to the size and commodiousness of the Building, provision shO'llld be made for 
one-quarter of the population of the Section; and whatever that number may be, the 
School House should be of such capacity as to ,furnish to each Scholar at least lõO cubIc 
feet of ,pure atmospheric Air, or f\even square feet of superfidal area, with ceiling 
runn
'IlIg from thirteen to sixteen feet in .height. 
"Adding two ifeet nine inches to the length for every addit'ional row of Desks. 
Where the number of Slcholars amount to upwards of fifty, there should be a Class 
Room attached. 
.. Plans of School Houses have !been issued ;t)y the Council of Public Instruction, 
and the requirements of t'he Act are so ex,plicit as to be sufficient guide to Boards of 
Trustees. " 


4. In Prince Edward Island, the Law declares t,hat:- 


.. Every School House hereafter to be erected and used as suoh, within any 
District now, or here3lf.ter, established under this Act, and not already contracted to 
be built, shall not ,be less in clear area than four hundred square .feet, nor in the 
baig'hts of posts thah ten feet clear between the floor and ceiling, or 'be built nearer 
'to the Highway than ten yards." 
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5. In Victoria, (Australia), no School receives aid fr-om the Central Board unless 
the Îollowing, (among other conditions), be complied with, videlicet:- 
t'That, in the case of new Build-ings, the School Room contain not less than eight 
square feet fer each child in average attendance, and that the walls be not less than 
ten feet in height t<> t'he eaves; that in all cases the School Room be sufficiently 
Warmed, Ventilated, and Drained; that ther
 be proper and separate Offi'ces for both 
sexes; that there be a Play-ground attached, or other satisfactory provision made for 
physical exerdse; and that the School 'be properly provided with the amount of Schoo! 
Furniture and AJpparatus, videlicet:-Desks, Forms, Blaekoboards, Maps, Books, etcetera, 
necessary for the effident conduct of such SchooL" 


{j. In South Australia:- 


"Grants-in-aid are allowed towards the cost of building School Houses, to an amount. 
not exceeding Two hundred pounds f()r each Scihtool. The conditions to be observed in 
order to obta.in this assistance are, that a declaration must be made by the Trustees 
that the Building for which the Grant is \X1nceded shall be used for Public School 
purposes, and no other, without our written 'Consent; that the area shall not be less 
than 60.0 square feet; that the Building shall be substantially constructed, and composed 
of good material; and that it shall .be properly furnished with the usual ap.pHances for 
teaching. Appro'-'ed Plans and Specifications for the Building 0If District School Houses 
are supplied by us for the guidance of the promoters; but a departure from the Plans 
is allowed, 'if sufficient reasons 'be shown for it." 


Î. Tn Michigan, the School Law provides, (Section 48), that:- 


"The Director s'hall provide the necessary appendages for the School House, and 
keep the same in good condition and repair during the time School shall be taught 
therein. The Di.rector is also authorized and required to procure all needful appendages 
and repairs, without any vote of the District in the case. It is not optional with the 
District to pay such expenses. When audited by the 'Moderator and Assessor, the 
account. becomes a valid claim aga:inst the District. and can be collected if the Distri'ct: 
fails to pay it" 


Of these pro\'isions of the Law, the State Superintendent remarks:- 
.. The Law has wisely empowered one Officer, and made it his duty to keep the School 
House in good repair. He should see to it that the Windows are properly filled witli 
Glass; that the Stove and Pipe are in a fit condition, and suitable wood provided; that 
the DeskE and Stats are in good re;pair; that the Out-houses are .properly provided with 
Doors, and are frequently cleansed; that the Black-boards are kept painted, and every- 
thing is plovided necessary for the comfort of the Pupils, and the success of the School." 


8. The School Laws of the State of Connecticut, (Sections 68 and 69), declare that:- 


"No District shall be entitled to receive any :Money from the State, or from the 
Town in which it lies, unless such District shall be suppl.ied with a School House and 
out-buildings pertaining thereto, which shall be satisfactory to the Board of School 
Visitors. 
.. Whenever a District shall have voted to f'rect a new School House, the same shall 
be 'bu.ilt according to a Plan approved by the Board of School Visitors, and by the 
Building Committee of such District." 


9. In Sweden, a piece of land, from one to twelve Acres, is attached t.o each School 
for the benefH of the Teacher and the Pupils. In 1867, the num'ber of Schools possessing 
iiuc.h a :piece of land for working was 2,016. In Norway, thE' School Districts must, in 
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addition to Salary, furnish the Teacher with a Dwelling House, with land enough to 
pasture at least two Cows, and layout a small garden. 


XI. COMPULSORY A'l'TENDANCE, THE COl\IPLEME
T OF FnEE SCHOOLS. 



, The principle of Free S.chools-a free and open School-door to every child in 
the land-having been unanimously conceded by the Legislature, it becomes a seriou& 
question, whether so great a boon shall be rendered practically valueless or not, to a 
considerable .portion of the community from the apathy of those most interested. 
In answering this question, it is necessary to understand the abject which the 
Legislature had in view in granting the -boon of Free Schools. It should be :for no light 
reason, or for no unimportant o.bject that the Legislature should lay down the broad, 
yet highly benevolent principle, that the entire property of the Country should bear 
the whole burthcn of providing a free and liJberal education Ifor every youth in the land. 
Nor is -it unimportant; for the very adoption of so broad a principle of taxation shows 
that the Legislature regarded it as one ()If those momentous social questions, which could 
only ,be met and solved by it suøcessfully, by the frank and unreserved adoption of a 
principle, so comprehensive in its character, as that of universal taxation for education 
-or Free Schools. 


The Sad Lessons which Ignorance has Taught should not be Lost Sight of. 


2. Society has had so many terrible lessons of gross evi1s, which Ignorance and its 
twin-sister, Crime, have entailed upon it, that it has at length learned the truly wise 
one, that to 'banish ignorance, Education must be universal, and that to prevent, or 
lessen, crime, Education must .be Christian in every part, and 'be an ever present and 
restraining influence upon it. If, however, those least capalble of appreciating so great 
a ,boon as .free and Ohristian Education, and who, at the same time, from the growth 
of ignorance among them, are caJpable of inflicting the greatest injury upon society, 
refuse to accept it, it becomes a legitimate question whether society has not the right, 
as it has the power, to protect itself, or whether with that inherent power of protection, 
it will suffer ignorance and crime to triumph over it. Such a question is easily answered. 
The instinct of self-preservation-of common sense-the best interests of humanity, 
and of the very class which rejects the 'boon, all point to the one solution, the onlY 
remedy:--Compu]sory enforcement of the right which every child possesses, that he 
shall not grow up a pest to society, but that he shaH enjoy the blessings which a 
Christian Education can alone cornfer upon him. 


Tile Oompttlsory Features of the Ontario School Law. 


3. T.he provision of the School Law of Ontario of 1871 on this subject is the 
legitimate consequence of the. adoption of the prinoiple of Free Schools; for if every 
man is to .be taxed aecording to his ,property, ,for the Public School Edwcation of every 
child in the land, every Taxpayer has a right to claim that evéry child shaH be educated 
in the various branches of a good English Education; otherwise the Law is a mere 
pretext for raising money 'by taxation under false pretences. 
And, if every man is to ,be taxed according to his property for the education of 
every child, and if every child has a right to School instruction, some provision was 
needful to secure both the Ratepayer and the child against the oppression and wrong 
which might be inflicted by an unnatural Guardian, or Parent. Society at large, no less 
than the parties immediately concerned, requires this protection; and the protecting 
provision of the Law, in this respect, ,is milder and more guarded than the corresponding 
one in other Countries, where Public School Education is provided for and guaranteed 
to every child in the Country. According to the new Act, no Parent, or Guardian, is 
liable to punishment wÙlose wrong against 80ciety and his youthful charge is not 
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w.ilful and criminal. If such a protection -in this mild and guarded .form is found, on 
trial, to be insufficient .for the purposes intended, a m.ore stringent one will no doulbt 
be enacted by the Legislature hereafter. 


Compulsory Education Involves an Improvement in -its Quality and Amount. 


4. Doctor Lyon Playfair, in a recent Address, thus argues the logical necessity for 
Compulsory Education, and of its improved quality:- 
"An improved quality of Education is a necessity for its enforced reception by the 
people. T.he prirlcÏple of compulsion, timid and hesitatingly put forth in the recent 
English Education Act, is nevertheless contained in it. T,he logic of circumstances 
drove Parliament into the recognition of compulsion; and the same logic will oblige 
the Leg131ature to make it efficient. Let us look at the facts 'which compelled the 
recognition of the principle. The Tight of suffrage has for its corollary the duty of 
instruction. You 'Cannot give political power to a people and allow them to remain 
ignorant. That would be a political suicide of a Nation. An uneducated people are 
like a Nation, .one, or two, generations back in its history. They cannot grasp the 
iùeas of the age in which they live, and are powerless to shake themselves free from the 
:prejudices which the progress of thought has proved to ibe dangerous errors. They are 
unable to do so, as they cannot take possession of the inheritance of the intellectual 
wealth accumulated by their predecessors; Ifor they do not know how to read the Books 
iorming the testament by which it was bequeathed. An uneducated people, endowed 
wlith .po1itical power, is, therefore, an anomaly, in the highest degree dangerous to a 
Nation. Hence, when we bestowed on the people the right pf suffrage, it 'became neces- 
sary that they should have sufficient instruction as its corollary. Secondly, we håve 
now established what every civilized Nation, except England, has long had-education 
by local Rates. A oivic support of Education has again [for its oorollary enforced instruc- 
tion of the individual citizen. For, if it be right that the State should compel a com- 
munity to educate all its citizens, it must be right to give power to that community to 
extend the education to every citizen." 


He says further that:- 


"But you l:annot enforce Education, unless you make it of a quality which you are 
certain will be useful to the person receiving !it. Compulsory Edu'Cation then involve3 
an improvement in its amount and quality. Compulsion is of two kinds, direct and 
indirect. By the direct m-ethod, every Parent is bound to keep his children at School 
or be punished for the neglect. The indirect compulsion means that Education shall 
'be made the first tool with which labour can be begun, and, if that tool be not in the 
possession of the Candidate for employment, the Employer must not engage him. The 
indirect plan has the high authority ()If Adam Smith in its favour, but it is unnecessrury 
to indicate a 'preference 'between the two methods, for .both may be good and necessary. 
In the Act of last Session .only the direct system is recognized, although the others form 
the basis of our Factory Acts. Direct compulsion is most easily applied when it is 
least required, that is, when public feeling is entirely in its favour, and denounces the 
Parent who neglects the education of his child as much a niggard as Lf he starved it by 
refusing tread. But in England you have about half a million of these niggards to 
deal with. and their commonness prevents an adequate public censure of the magnitude 
úf their crime against society." 


Compulsory Education in A ustralia and America. 


5. The Commissioners appointed in Victoria, (Australia), to report upon th9 .. opera- 
tion of the system of Public Education in that Country," speaking .of Compulsory 
Education, say, in the Report of 1868:- 
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"Whilst fully admitting the divided state of op1inion in reference to this subject, as 
\\ ell as the serious, practical difficulties that beset it. we have resolved to submit the 
recommendation that a Law rendering instruction imperative should be adopted in 
Victoria. The existence in constitutional theory, at all events, of an equality of 
political rig.hts between all classes of Her Majesty's SuJbjects in this Colony suggests 
the paramount importance of early 'provision being made, .by means more effcetual than 
any that ha-ve hitherto existed, for the diffusion of sound instruction amongst the rising 
generation of all classes." 


6. In the Report of Dr. Fraser, (now Bishop of Manchester), on the Ie Common 
School Systems of the United States and Canada," he says:- 


Ie F'rom many sections of the Coommunity, and espedally from those who would be 
called the Educationists, the cry is rising both loud and vehement that greater stringency 
is required in the Law, and that eompulsory attendance 'is the proper correlative of 
II Free Schools." For, it is argued, if the State taxes me, who perhaps have no children, 
towards the support of the Schools, "folr the security of society," I have a right to 
claim from the State, -for the security of the same society, that the S.chJOols, which I am 
taxed to mnintain, shall be attended 'by those for whose benefit they were designed." 


Feeling in Enqland in Regard to Compulsory Educat-ion. 


7. The Honouraihle B. G. No:r.throp, (Jate Sooretary to the Board of Education in 
the State of Conneéticut, and now Commissioner of Education in Japan), thus refers 
'to the state of (reeling on tne subject In Eng.Janã:- 


" The new School Law of England permits all local Bc;hool Boards to enforce attend- 
ance. Public sentiment throughout England is now changing rapidly in favour of 
making compulsory attendance national and universal, instead of permissive. As one 
of the many illustrations of this change, the Reverend Canon Kingsley, formerly favour, 
ing non-compulsion, now adV'ocates the compulsory principle. 
.. The Motto of the National Educational League, of which George nixon, M.P., is 
President, is 'Education must be Universal, Unsectarian, ComlYUlsory.' At the late 
General Conferenc:e of Nonconformists, held lately in Manchester, and attended 'by 1,886 
delegates, there seemed to be great unanimity in Ifavour of enforced attendance. Thilil 
assem.bly was as remarkable in its eharacter as its numbers. The argument of Mr. Ja.cob 
Bright, I v I.P., on t,hls subject was received with great applause. He said that the best 
.part ot the Education lAd, that whi<:.h is worth all the rest put together, is. the per- 
mission to compe 1 attendance, which should be the absolute Law throughout the entire 
Kingdom. 
.. ThE' labouring classes a:re not opposed to suc.h a Law. They would welcome it. In 
England, the working classes are asldng for a national Compulsory System of Edu.cation. 
By invitation of A. J. Mundella, M.P., I attended the National Trades-Union Congress, 
held lately at Nottingham, for a week. That Body seemed unanimous in favour 01 
Compulsory Attendance. One of the leading Members, an able and effective Speaker, 
said that in large and crowded assemblies of workingmen, he had often distinlctly 
asked:-' Do you agree with me that we want a national COIIlJpulsory.System of Educa- 
tion?' anò not a dissenting voice had he ever heard from the W of1kingmen." 


S. In a !late Se-hool Report to the Goverm:lJtent, ft is stated that:- 


" By the 1st of May, By
laws for enoforcing the attendance of children at School ,had 
been sanctioned by Your Majesty, in accordance with the terms of the 74th -Section ot 
the Act, on the apvlication of the School Boards of- 
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London. with a population of ...........................,. 
65 Municipal Boroug.hs. (out of 100) ................. . , . . 
41 Civil Parishes. (out of 279) ............................. 


3,265,,()'o5 
4,267,642 
608,O{)() 


Total . " ..... 


.. .."........ .... .\.................. 8.140,657 


.. Compulsory attendance at 8chool is, therefore, now the law for rupwards of one- 
third of the whole population of England and Wales, and for about two-thi-rds of the 
whole Borough population." 


Feeling in Prussia and othf'1" Parts of Europe in Regard to Oompulsory Education. 


9. Mr. Korthi'op also gives the following sketch of the state of feeling in Prussia, 
in regard to compulsory Education. He says:- 
.. My former objections to obligatory attendance were fully removed by observations 
recently made in Erurope. Mingling much with plain people in Germany, and other 
Countries where attendance at School is compulsory, I sought in every way to learn 
tbJair sentiments on this question. Alfter the -fullest enquiry in Prussia, especially 
affiQng La,bourer
 of all sorts, I nowhere heard a lisp of objection to this law. The 
masses everywhere favour it. They say Education is a necessity for all. They real1ze 
that the School is their privilege. They prize it, and are proud of it. Attendance is 
voluntary, in fact, nobody seems to thinl{ of 'coercion. The Law is operative, but it 
p.xecutes itself because it is right and beneficient, and commands univeTsal ap,p,roval. It 
is only the legal ex-pression of the pUblic will. 
"Universal Education, more than anything else, has fraternized the great German 
Nation It has improved her social life, ennobled her Homes, promoted private virtue. 
comfort and thrift, and secured general prosperity in peace. It has given her unequalled 
prestige and 'power in war. . Whatever Y1O.U would bave appear in a Nation's life, that 
you must put into its Schools,' was long since a Prussian motto. The School has there 
been the prime agent of loyalty. Love of Country is the germ it long ago planted in 
the heart of every child. The fruit, now matured, gladdens and enriohes the whole land. 
Wherever that lesson is heeded, it will enrich the world. Devotion to Fatherland is a 
characteristic sentiment of the German people. Shall such a people, with such a history. 
complain of Compulsory .Attendance? This Law itself has been a Teacher of the Nation. 
It has everywhere proclaimed t1he necessity and dignity of the Public Schools. King3, 
and nobles, and 
1inisters of State. have combined to comfirm and diffuse this sentiment, 
until now it pervades and assimilates all classes. 
.. In various parts of Prussia and Saxony, I enquired of School Directors, Parents, 
and others. . Do you have any diffioolty in executmg the coercive Law?' The answers 
were all substantially the same. · Many years ago,' replied one, · there was some opposi- 
tion. But the results of the Law have commended it to aU, and they obey it without 
complaint, and almost without exception.' The p.resent generation of parents, having 
themselves experienced its advantages, are its ady'Ocates. Said a resident of Dresden, 
. A healthy child of School age can hardly be found in this city who has not attended 
School.' Were the question of Compulsory Attendance to .be decided to-morrow in 
Saxony by a Iplebiscite, it would ,be sustained by an almost unanimous verdict. Public 
Ðpinion is now stronger even than the Law. The veople would sooner In.,..l'ease than relax 
its rigourr. I nowhere learned of any recent cases of punishment for infractions of it. 
(n many places I was assured that the penalty is practicaI.1y unknown." 


The People in Advance 01 the Government on Oompulsory Education. 


.. The p,rinCÏple of Obligatory instruction was advocated !by the 'PeopITe before it 
was enacted by the Government. The address of Luther to the Mrunicipal Corporations 
of HiM contains the earliest defence of it within my knowledge, in 'WIhich he says: · Ah, 
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:If a State in time of War can oblige its citizens to take up the Sword and the Musket, 
'has it not still mOTe the power, and is it not its duty, to compel them to educate its 
children, since WI3 are all engaged in a most serious warfare, waged with the spirit of 
evil, which rages in our midst, seeking to depopulate the State of its virtuous men? 
It is my desire, above all things else, that every child should go to School, or be sent 
there by a magistrate: 


Germ of the Principle of Compulsory Education. 
" The germ of th:is system in Prussia is found in a decree of Frederick II., 1763:- 
"We will that all our Subjects, Parents, Guardians, and Masters, send to School those 
children for whom they are responsible, Boys and Girls, from their fifth year to the 
age of fourteen. This Royal Order was Tevi ved in 1794, and in the Code of 1819 made 
more stringent, with severe penaltiE's:-First, warnings, then small fines, doubling the 
fiues for repeated of{ences, and, finally, imprisonment of Parents, Guardians, and l\lasters. 
"The penalties noiW are:- 
"(1) Admonition, in the form of a note of warnIng from the President of the Local 
School Commission. 
.. (2) Summons to appear before the Sohool Commission, with a reprimand from the 
pI esiding Officer. 
"(3) Complaint to the Magistrate, (by the Commission), who usually exacts a fine of 
Twenty cents, and for a second offence Forty cents, for a third Eighty cents, doubling 
the last fine for E'ach repetition of the of{ence. 
.. The Registers of attendance and absence are kept with scrupulous exactness by the 
'Teacher, and delivered to the President of the School Commission. Excuses are accepted 
'for illness, exceedjngly severe weather, great distance from School, and sometimf's on 
account of the pressure of work in harvest time." 


Failure of the Old System to do its Work.-Oompulsory Attendance. 
10. The State .swperintenden't of ,M.ichigan, in his last Annual Re.port to the Legisla- 
ture of that state, says:- 


"There are young men and women who were born in thIs State, and have been 
reared almost within sight of the School House tJhat was always open to receive them, 
and yet to-day are unable to read and write. If there is anything which makes every 
lover of our free institutions sick at heart, it is to be transacting business with a young 
man, a fenOlW citizen, and when some Paper is drawn requiring his signature, to learn 
that he is compelled to make his mark, and this, too, notwithstanding that he has spent 
his whole life within reach of a School. The next question whilch is to engage the 
attention of the Legislature that is of vital importance to the educational interests 
f 
the State is how to secure the con
tant and regular attendance of all the children upon 
the Public, or Private, Schools. The question is a grave one, but one that must be met 
and rightly solved. The word oompuIsion grates harshly upon the ears of free-men, and 
its meaning grates more harshly on theIr sensitive hearts. It may be found, however, 
that the system of Compulsory Education is one not to be so much dreaded as has been 
supposed. Those who have thought most upon the sUbject are looking with favouT upon 
the system. Every thoughtful man is coming to see the danger that imperils the Nat'on 
if so large a proportion of the people are suf{ered to grow up in ignorance. The question 
is really resQlving itself into this :-Shall we have education, even if it be in a certain 
sense compelled, and a strong and noble country, or ignorance and anarchy? 


Defect in American Systems as Oompared with the European. 
"To those familiar with the best Systems of Education in Europe, our System 
presents one sad defect: they see that not one half of the children of this Country attend 
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School with any regularity, and that there are thousands uþon thousands who never see 
the School Uoom at all. One of the prominent Educators from Europe, in an Address 
at 'the ("ooper Institute, after praising very much many things he had seen in t!his 
Country, said: · That in general our System of Education was the ,best in the world, 
but it np.eded onC' thing to make it perfect, and that is, that Education should be made 
compulsory.' · I should be uncandid,' he further said, · if I did not frankly tell you that 
North Germany and Switzerland excel you in the thoroughness and universality of their 
Systems, and this, I believe, is entirely owing to the fa.ct that in those Countries the 
Parent has not the Tight W deprive his child of the excellent training which the State 
has provided. \Vhen the Parent fails in his duty, the State stands in loco parentis; 
and this is what you chiefiY' need to perfect your educational system.' In Sweden, 
Education is :-ompulsory upon all classes, whether rich or ,poor, or whether living near 
to, or distant from, School. Every child must continue his studies until he has become 
proficient in certain branches. The least that is required emibra.ces Reading, Writing, 
the elempnts of Arithmetic, Vhe Catechism, Bi,ble History, and Singing. Many of the 
children live at a great distance .from School. The statistical Reports show that 20,OrOO 
nave to go from three to four miles, and 70,000 not less than two miles. This, of course, 
requires the whole day, leaving home in the morning and returning in the evening. 
Trivial excuses for absences are not allowed. The period of School life is not measured 
by years, but is determined by the progress made. There must be acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the required .branches before any -child can leave School. As a result, it 
is alm'Ûst impossible to meet with a Swede, of either sex, who is unable to read an.1 
wri;te, or to find a sirugle Cottage, however isolated, even buried .in the very depths of 
the forests, that is destitute of the Bible and other valuable Books. 
., A recent Report of the S'chool System of Sweden and Norway, and for rwhich I am 
indebted to our American .Minister at Stockholm, General C. C. Andrews, shows that 
ninety-seven per cent. of all children of schoolable age throughout that Kingdom were 
in attendance in some of her !public or private Schools during the year 1869." 


Discussio'll. on the Subject of Compulsory Education in the United States. 


.. 'l'he su.bject of 'Ooonpulsory Education is one that has called forth much discus- 
sion in the f'ducational conventions of this Country Jor the past two years, and many 
conscientio-us and earnest men strongly advocate the policy of requiring all children 
entitled to the benefits of the provision made by the State for their education to attend 
some Public, or Private, School. The argument is, that granting that the stability ;)1 
the Government, and the perpetuity of bel' institutions depend upon the intelligence 
of the mass of the people, that the same necessity that wO'uld justify the Government in 
coming into the family circle and taking the Father, Brother, or Son, and sending him 
into the Army to dert'end that Government against those who would overturn it, would 
equally justify the Officer of the Law in compelling the citizen of the State to educate 
his children so far that they may 'he qualified for good citizenship. If a judicious and 
consE>rvr.tiye Law, compelling all Parents to send their c1hildren to School, between the 
ages of eight and sixteen, as long as free Schools are ,provided and accessi,ble, could be 
enforced among our population, it would work good results towards diffusing Education 
among all classes." 


A Sadder Aspect of the Question of Non-attendance at School. 


11. In order to give the friends of Education in thiø Province the fullest informa- 
tion on some or the sadder, or graver, features, of this subject, I turn now to oons.ider 
another aspect of this question. 
General Eaton, the United States Commissioner of Education at Washington, in his 
Report to Congress for 1871, thus discusses the question of .. EdUICation and Crime." 
He says:-- 
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.. The Tearher who would understand fuIly the benefit of an early and proper 
education of the young, must include in his observations the effect of its neglect. He 
must not only go to the Workshop, the Editorial Room, the Publishing House, and the 
University, but observe careful,ly the ,pOI}ulation gathered in Reformatories and Prisons. 
lIe will recall the axiOlffi, that whatever exposes men to commit crime is a source of 
crime. In 1866, there were 17,000 persons reported in the Prisons of the United States. 
Had the Teacher questioned these as to the cause of their crime, a very large propor- 
tion ,,'oulrt have pointed either to total ignorance, or a neglect, or perversion, o'f education 
in their youth." 


Results of Investigations on this Subject in the United f-5tatcs.-Conclusiol1S. 


12. In New England, the statistics on this subject have, in some cases, received 
considerable attention. Esteeming them measurably accurate, I have secured the !prepara- 
tion of an article on the relations of Education to crime in New England, from an 
able anù scholm Jy WrUer, and a careful Obse'ner. In presenting his views, he gives, 
after a critical examination of the literature on the su,bjed, the results of information 
oJ.Jtained by personal visits and observations, and comes to the following conclusions:- 
"1. At least eighty per cènt. of the crime in New England is committed by those 
who have no education, or none sufficient to serve them a valuable purpose in life. In 
1868, twenty-eight per cent. of all the Prisoners in the Country were unable to read or 
write. From three to seven per cent. of the population of the United States commit 
thirty per cenl. of aU ou'r crime, and less than one-fifth of one per cent. is committed 
by thoRP who arp. educated. 
.. II. As ill New England, so throughout all the Country, from eighty to ninety per 
cent. have never learned any Trade, or mastered any skilr1ed labour; which leads to the 
conclusion tl
at Education in labour bears t1Ie same ratiÍo to f.reedom frpm crime as 
Education in Schcols. * 


.In a letter from the experienced DIrector of the American Prison Association New 
York, he says:-Agreeably to your request I re-state to 'you, in written form, wh
t was 
stated In recent conversation with you, 
1. Mr. Edwin Hill, of London, a candid and careful inquirer, who holds a high position 
In the Government, says "that his investigations on the subject of criminality have satisfied 
him that there are born every day in Great Britain from six to eight children who, from 
the circumstances of their birth, and early surroundings in life, are virtually compelled 
to enter upon a career of crime. 
2. I have lately received from Count Sollohut, of Russia, a letter giving the results of 
an experIment In prison dIscipline, conducted by him In Moscow. , For six years, that i!õ 
from its origin, he has been Director of the House of Correction and Industry in -that city. 
WithIn the period named, more than 2,000 Criminals have passed through the Establish- 
ment, and been discharged from its custody. only nine of whom-Ie"s than half of one per 
cent.-have been returned to it for crimInal acts. You will be curious to know how so 
extraordinary a result, has been accomplished. The Consul's Letter explains It. Not oni} 
is every .Prisoner required to learn a Trade. but he is permitted to choose the Trade he will 
learn. So long as he continues an Apprentice, he is allowed no share in his earnings; bu' 
as soon as he has mastered his business a part of the Income from what he prodùces, by 
no means InconsIderable, is his own, but Is not gIven to him until the time of his libera- 
tion. Count Sollohut assures me that the intellIgence and zeal of the Apprentices in mas- 
tering their several Trades are such that instances are not rare, in which it is accom- 
plished in sIx months! So potent a thIng is hope, and the prospect of bettering their condi- 
tion, even as CrimInals. The first general result of this system is, that fully nine-tenth
 
of the Prisoners in thIs .Tail master a Trade so completely that, on their discharge the
 
are capable of takIng the position of Foreman In a. Shop; and the second is, that there arf 
scarcely any relapses; but, on the contrary, those who have been subjected to Its disciplIn' 
are, almost to a man, through the Trades they learned In PrIson, earning and eating hone.s 
bread. 
You will agree with me, that the second of the facts related above is as cheering an,! 
hopet 111 tor fallen humanity'as the first is deplorable and disheartening. If Prison Officers, 
by a wise application of energy, can accomplish such results as those recorded by Sollohut, 
surely society, by the use of a like wisdom and zeal, may so adjust its arrangements as 
to atl'ord a substantial remedy to the state of things alleged by Mr. HIll to exIst this 
moment In ,England. 
New York. 1871. E. C. Wines. LL.D. 
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.. III. Not far from seventy-five per cent. of New England crime is oommitted by 
persons of foreign extraction. Therefore, twenty per cent. of the population furnishes 
seventy-five per cent. of the crimina]s. It is noticeable, however, that the Emigrant 
coming hither with education, either in Schocls, or labour, does not betake h.imself (0 
crime. 
.. IV. From eighty to ninety per cent. of our Criminals connect theiT courses of crime 
with intemperance. 
'V. In all Juvenile Reformatories ninety-five .per 
ent. of the Offenders come from 

dle, ignorant, vicious homes. Almost aU children are truant from School at the time of 
their committal; and almost all art' the children of ignorant Parents. These chiJdren 
furnish the future 'inmates of our Prisons; for' Criminals are not made in some malign 
hour, they grow.' In the face of these facts, what can be said .but this:-Ignoran(';:> 
breeds crime, Education is the remedy for {'rime that imperils us," 


13. The following will illustrate the extent and minuteness with which stati
ties 
are gathered in other Countries, showing the il-literacy of ('rim illals: 
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Bawria.-CllrioltS Statistics.-('llurclles. Schools and Orime. 


Provinces. 


Number of I Xumber of 
Churches I School-houses 
to every to every 
1.000 Buildings. 1.000 Buildings, 


Average uf 
Crimes to 
every 100,000 
inhabitants. 


One 
School-house 
to how mauy 
inhabitants? 


Upper Bavaria. . . . . . .. . . 14.9 5.4 502 .. 667 
Lower Bavaria.........., 10.1 4.5 508 870 
Palatinate. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3.9 W.8 230 425 
Upper Palatinate. . . . . . . . 11.1 6.;! 379 690 
Upper Franconia ........ 4.8 6.7 412 444 
Middle Franconia.. . . . . . . 7.1 8.3 309 459 
Lower Franconia .. . . . . . . 5.1 10.4 176 384 
Suabia .... . . . . . . . . . . . . . 14.6 8.1 435 609 


Necessity tor More than" Fact-Knowledge:'-The Moral Nature. 


H. Doctor Taylor Lewis remarks with gnat fo
e:- 
.. Experience has abundantly shown that no amount of mere fact-knowledge, or of 
scientific knowledge, 'in the restricted modern sense of the term, can give security that 
the man possessing It may not turn out a monster of crime, and a deadly soourge to 
VI.-19 
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ßociety. Of itself, we mean, or in its direct effects; fo!', as an aid to a higher position 
among men, and thus, as furnishing a worldly motive to correct outward behaviour, it 
might, undoubtedly, operate as a salutary check. 
c. The same may be said of the ,pursuit and acquisition of wealth, or of anything else 
that gives rise tc a worldly prudence taking the place, for a time, of moral iPrinciple. 
'When this, however, is not the case, or such an eòucation gives less distinction, by 
being more and more diffused, then, instead of a check, it may ,become a direct incentive 
to crime, by clfeating :increased faciJities for its commission. 


Regular 'Training Schools of Crime. 
"Evidence is constantly accumulating that the processes of bhe BUlfiglar, of the 
Incendiary, of the Counterfeiter, of the Poisoner, of the Ra.ilroad Destroyer, and of the 
Prison-breaker, etcetera, are actually making progress with the progress of crime. They 
are becoming arts, but we cannot rank them among the elegant, or useful. 
II Then
 is reason to believe that before long Books may be written u.pon them, and 
that there may be such a thing as a Felon's Li'brary.* The same may be maintained in 
respect to what may be called the more speculative knowledge. Wlhen wholly destitute, 
as it may be, of moral truth and moral intuitions, it may only wake up the dormant 
faculties of the soul for the discovery of evil, and make thelIIl all the more acute for its 
per.petuation." 


As Education Advances, Crime Diminishes. 
15. The State Superintøndent of Kansas illustrates another fact in the 'following 
language:- 
" Ignorance is the fostering mother of vice. The relation of cause to effect which 
binds ignorance to crime is now a fact, demonstrated by the unerring figures of statisticß. 
In J>roportion as Education advances in a Country
 the IJJumber of Criminals diminishes.t 
Crime and ignorance, masked ùay by day, go hand in hand by night, to perfor:m deeds of 
wickedness Pond shame." 


xn. S't:PERSEDING SCHOOL SECTION DIVISIONS AND ESTABLISHING TOWNSHIP BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION. 


Since the date of my last Report, I am glad to observe that a movement has been 
made, in various parts of the Province, towards the abolition of School Section Divisions, 
and the establishment of TownsÌ!.Lp Boards of Education. 
Ever sincl> 185.0, there has been a prl()vision in our School \Acts :for the establishment 
of TownshiiP Boards, as contained in the Thirty-second Section of the Consolidated School 
Ad; but. as [hat Section is worded, no such Board could be established unless a majority 
of the votes in every single School Section of the Township was in favour of it. It has 
happened that out o1j twelve School Sections in a Township, t1he majority of the Rate. 


· As if to show Doctor LewIs a true prophet, a Telegram of November 2nd states that 
the pollee, In breakIng up an organIzed band of House-breakers, near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
found, among other articles, a number of Books for the instruction of novIces In the art 
of Burglary. 
tThe Interesting Report of M. Duruy upon elementary Instruction in France gives con- 
-elusIve figures upon thIs subject. Thus, In comparing the perIod 1828-1836 with 1838-1847 
we find that the whole number of Persons under twentv-one vears accused of crime had 
dImInished but 235; whIle, In comparIng the decade 1838-1847' with 1853-1862, the number 
had decreased 4,152, almost eighteen times as many. In 1847, Persons under sixteen were 
tried at the Court of AssIzes; In 1862, there were but 44. In Germany, In PrussIa, a!" 
Instruction Is Improved and extended, crIme dimInIshes. In the prIsons of Vaud, Neufchatel. 
and ZurIch there are but one or two prisons; they are often empty. In Baden, where, 
within thIrty years, much has been done to promote education; from 1854 to 1861, the 
number of prIsoners decreased from 1,426 to 691; some prIsons were closed. 
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payers in ele\'ell of them voted for the establishment of a Township Board; but th(> 
majority in 'one Section voted against it, and thus defeated the wishes of elleven-twel:fths 
-of the Ratepayel s. Under these circumstances, the Thirty-second Section of the School 
Ad has remained a dead letter for t\venty years, except so far as one Township, (EnnIs- 
killen), is concerned-although a large majority of the County School Conventions, on 
two occasions, have voted in favour of Township Boards. The Law was, in 1871, wisely 
altered so as to leave the question to the decision of the Ratepayers in a majority of 
the School Sectjons of a Township. Should, therefore, the vote of a majority of the 
Ratepayers in a Township be 'favourable to a change, the Munici'pal Council of such 
Township is authorized to form the Township into one School Munidpality, under .one 
Board of Trustees, (as is the case in Cities, Towns, and Villages), doing away with the 
great incoll".-enience of separate School Section Divisions and Rates, and giving to 
Parents the right to send their children to the School nearest to their residences. 


Success of Township Boards in Various American States. 


1. After trying the SC'hool Section System for some time, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other States, have adopted the Township Board 
System, and pronounce it immensely superior to the Schoo.l Section .system. In Vhe 
State of New York, a compromise System is authorized by the School Law; that is, 
one or more School Sections ,can "either sevf>rally, or jointly, resolve themselves into 
Union Free School Districts, with Boards of Education, having authority to grade and 
classify the Schools under their charge." From the Report of the Buperintendent of 
Public. Instr'liCition for 1870, we learn that there are now 250 sUich united Districts in 
the State; of them, he says:- 
"Having had frequent o'ccasion to examine the provisions of this Law, (i.e., the 
· Union Free School Act '), and being somewhat familiar with its workings, I am of 
the opinion that it is the best School System yet devised for all localities where the 
number of Scholars, as in Villages, is sufficient to admit of a thorough classification." 
The Reverend íDoctor, (now Bdshop), Fraser, in his Report to the English Commis- 
sioners, says:- 


"In the State of New York, Union Schools, [or united Sections], appear to be the 
most popular and flourds'hing of all t.he rural Schools." 


In this Province, the Townshilp ,Council, if the experiment should not prove sati
- 
factory, can, at any time, repeal its own By-law establishing SUlCh Board. 


2. Oonnecticut.-The Secretary to the State Board 'Of Education in Connecticut, thus 
gr3.lphically illustrates the cormparative effects of the adoption of the Townshii.p over the 
School Section System in that State. In order to understand the facts as stated, I have 
found it necessary to change the words " Town" to Township, and " District" to School 
Section, where they occur in the foHowing extracts:- 
"The tendency to manage Schools Township-wise is groW\Ïng. iMore Townships 
united their School Sections last year than in any fOl'lIIler one. Once united, they stay 
so. At least, there is no instance where a Township has taken this step, and, after 
grading any of its Schools, gone 'back to the School Section plan. Let ;public sentiment 
advance as it has done for five years, and the School Section System will soon be 
abandoned. The people are fast learning the economy and efficiency of the Township 
System. They Bee that it favours the wise expenditure .of the pUblic money, gains better 
and more permanent Teachers, longer Sehools, and helps the poorer and O1utlying School 
Sections. The Township System, too, lessens the frequency of tax Assessments and 
ColIertions. Many a School House ds going to decay because the funds requisite for 
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SUICÙl purp-oses would necessitate a Section Tax. The expense of the assessment and 
collection of such a Tax makes too large a share of the Tax itself. In most of the 
Sections, the amounts thus 
Irovided were very small. So small. that irt would have been 
wiser and more eoonomical for the Townshi.p to .pay the bills. Facts 'On this 
sulbject are better than theories. I have, therefore. requested one of the S-chool Visitors 
of B:rantford to descrdbe the effects of the change in that Township. His published 
Letter shows what they did, how they did it, what .they gained by it, and why they 
voted almost unanimousl'Y · not to go back.' It will be seen that, J}rior to the union. 
there was muoch il'l-fee1ing in regard rto School matters, that the discipI.ine was deplor- 
able, average attendance low, and the Teachers ûhanged generally every Term; under 
the new System, the people are better satisfied. Sehool Committee and Teachers morA 
permanent, Schools graded, Terms lengthened, the :motion made at the last Annual 
)Ieeting to reduce the School year from forty to thirty weeks not receiving a single 
vote. The average attendance has improved twenty-five ,per cent. Sch'Olarship wonder- 
fully improved-one hundred .per cent. better than it was four years ago." 


3. JJassachusetts.-The late Horace :
\1alln, so noted for Ms enlightened views on 
Education, dEprecating the Distrid (,1' School Section System, says:- 
.. I consider the Law authorizing To\\nships to divide themselves into [School Sec- 
tions] the most unfortunate on the subject of Common Schools ever enacted in the State 
lof l\Iassach usettsJ. In this opinion, ex-Go\-ernor Boutwell, the eminent Educationist of 
the same State, concurs, and hopes that the day will speedily be seen when every Town- 
ship, in its municipal ca:pacity, will manage its Schools, and equalize the expenses of 
Education," 


Pradica! Experience új Maine. Massachusetts and Yermont, 


4, The State Superintendent of }laine, in his recent Repo.rt, devotes a considerable 
space to the dis<-ussion of the Township 1"S. 8ch'Ooi Section System. He says:- 


.. I submit the following argument against the Seetion System, and in favour of the 
Townshjp plan-an argument drawn from the experienrce and best thoughts off :Massa- 
chusetts and Verm'Ont. For the past three years, I have urged upon the c.itizens of 
:\Iaine, the desirabBity and necessity of adopting the Township System of bchool organiza- 
tion in place of the Section System, if they desired to attain higher and larger School 
results thaJ'i a
. present. Le\\ iston, Auburn, Lisbon, Orono, and a few other Townships, 
in whk:1 the educatJional sense is lively, have abolished the SectJioIL System, and adopted 
the 
Jnnicipa! form, with the happiest results, and with especial advantage to the out- 
lying rural Dist11icts. Such has been the consequence wherever the Clhange has been 
made, better Sdl'Ool Houses, superior teaching, and longer Sohool Terms. 
.. The Western StMes have .never allowed the School District un-system to be 
en grafted upon their educational enterprises. Our eastern EdUICators, emigrating west- 
ward, have carefuI.ly avoided ...his element of inequality and disintegration in build:n
 
IIp the . Daily Public School' for our younger sister States, Even Massachusetts, who 
gave us the doubtful lega>ey of the District System plan, aboI:ished the same in her own 
School System, and, although she sUbsequently gave the Towns tilie privilege of returning 
to the · old ways,' bUit fourteen Towns, [Townships], in the entire Commonwealth availed 
themselves of the o.pportunity. T:hese were remote, sparsely settled Towns, generally 

ut into Sedions by natural barriers, for,bidding an advantageous unification. We have 
an ardent desire, therefore, to remove alI obstacles to the highest possible realization 
in our educational efforts.* 


-In another part of his Report the Superintendent of Maine thus illustrates the chal'- 
acter of tl11ø progress under the Township System: he says: "Quite a number of the Town- 
øhip'3 raised the current year more money than ever before, much more than required by 
law, for the support of the Schools. Lewlston has provided herself with a Superintendent 
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.. Life and P1'úgress.-Teachers understand how impossible it is to secure in a smaH 
SühooJ, or in a small Class, that healthful and ,proper stimulus which is almost an 
incident to the large &.hool or the large Class. 
"The small Seotion fails to secure that aggregate of interest on the part of the 
inh
bitants toward the School wMch is essential to make it successfuJ. 


" Unity the Rule.-The State, LProvinceJ, is a unit for certain purposes. The Town- 
ship is a unit fOl' certain ot'her 'Purposes. For almost every pUTpose the Township hM 
ùeen found to ,be the true unit. Indeed, in several res,pects, in the educational part 
even, the Township System prevails. 'Would it not be 'wiser to make the Township a unit 
tor educational purposes? 


.' Competitirc E.raminations.-Making one Central Board of supervision would render 
possible Competitive Examinationlil, which are now practically impossible. Such 
Examinations would im.mediately shut out th
 most incompetent of our Teachers. They 
would discourage mere Girls, searcely beyond the age which the Law designates as 
infancy, frem seE:king places in our Schools as Teachers, when they should be there as 
Pupils. 


"Better Teacllers.-Again, a .better class of Teachers would be secured Ï[l the smaller 
Sections. It could not be expected that all the Schools of a Towns.hip would be of equal 
tiize. The larger ones, the Village Schools, ad now, would secure the Teachers without 
regard to expense. 


II Pprmanencc of Teachers.-'Iìhis change of BllipervtslOn would tend to remove the 
evil of a constant change olf Teachers. Permanency of supervision would result in 
permanenoy of Teachers. T,he frequency of change in Teaehers is a great evil. Ea:m 
Teacher bas his own ways, and it takes some time to get out of the old ways and into 
the new, and qudte a portion of each Term is spent in getting started. It thus happens 
that a Term is one-third spent before the work is well begun. It requires a Term of 
ordinary length for a Teacher to become familiar with the peculiar characteristics of 
his Pupils. 
o \ ery efficient wo.rk can 'be done till this is known. He 'has first to learn 
thei.r needs and their capacities, before he can adapt his instruction to the necessities 
of each P:lpil. An ordinary Teacher, who has taught a School for one Term, will do 
more for t.hat S('hool than one of superior endowments and requirements, who is an 
entire stranger to the wants of the Sohool. Perpetual ooange of Teachers and Inspectors 
of Schools utterly ignores the value of experience. 


"Evils of the Change of Teachers.-Ex-Governor Boutwell, afterwards the experienced 
Secrelary to 'the 
Jassachusetts 'State Board of Education, thus depicts the evils of a 
ohange of Teachers under the School Section plan. He says:- 


at an annual salary of $2,000 and travelling expenses. She is also taking steps to make 
her education mOre practical by putting into it an Industrial element. AlreadY her Public 
Schools are the best in the State. But the greatest educational achievement of the year 
is the aboUtion of the District System, by the Town of Lisbon, by which Act the Town 
became th& owner of all the School-houses, the SC'hools of the same length, with the whole 
management of the Schools In the hands of the Superintending School Committee. Having 
voted to abolish the District System the Town, beUeving it would be judiciously expended 
by the Superintending School Committee, then voted to raise fifty per cent. more mone)' 
than required by law for the support of the Schools, which gives three good terms of 
School the present year. Old School-houses have been repaired and new ones bunt. Lisbon 
has now four new School-houses that cost $12,000 In the aggregate, and whne I regarded 
her Schools, less than three years ago, 8ß among the very poorest In the Count
, they are 
now, thanks to her public-spirited citizens, and her very efficient Superintendmg School 
Committee, far ahead of all others in the County, excepting the Schools of Lewiston ancJ 
Auburn the two other Towns in the County which have abolished the District System. I am 
fully s
tisfied that with an intelligent discussion of the subject, a large part of the 
Towns In the State would at once abolish the District System, and thus double the etriclency 
of the Schools, with not more than one-tenth part of the present trouble in their manage- 
ment. And without this abolition I am also fully satisfied there can be no great and stead- 
fast improvement of the Schools. 
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"Practically the School Section System denies the valine of experience. Each year 
sees a new Trustee and each Term a new Teacher. The eXiperience of a year is often 
rendered valueless by the election of a new Trustee; and the Teacher labours for a 
bingle Term, commencing without a knowledge of what the Pupils have previously 
acJC.ompli,shed, and ending without an interest in their future. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not strange ,that Section Schools are kept, Term after Term, and year after 
year, without an appre1cJiable iIl\crease Df 'power. The quality of the School depends 
UjpOIli the charaJCter of the TeaJcher; and the character of the Teacher depends upon 
accident, or the caprice, prejudilCes, 011' convenience of the Trustee. Eruch Teaciher 
brings into the School his own ideas of leaJehing, and after two, three, or four months, 
he goes away, and his ,place is taken by a stranger who introduces new methods, withollt 
the judgment of anybody concerning their relative value. 


.. Equalization of Taxation.-Again, this change would result in an equalization or 
the burden of sUPPDrting SOhools. It now costs each Tax-payer in a small Section 
more to support a 'poor School than It costs the Tax-payer ,in the larger Section to 
'SUipport a good iSchool. Statistics slhow that the expense Iper Pupil increases in tho 
inverse ratio as the size of the Sehool diminishes. Why should not taxation for th
 
support of Schools ,be equalized? Equity demands that it s:hould. 


"Di'liision of Labour.-No o,ne, I SlilPpose, at this day assumes to doubt the wisdom 
of the application of the princfiple of division Df labour, as applied to the Mechanical 
,pursuits. The Manufacturer who should require each Workman t() make all parts of 
a .Wate-h, would find ,that he could not compete with his rival who put each Workman 
upon a single piece; even ,in the manufacture of Boots and Shoes, where no great 
melchanical genius is required, it is found to be economy to allow each arran to do a 
diistinot part, so ,that the Boot, or Shoe, is not the work of one hand, but of several. 
If th:is be economy in the Mechanical ,pursuits, how much more apparent is the wisdom 
of applying this principle to the more deli-cate and responsi'ble wDrk of develo,ping and 
training the human mind? 


." Classified Echools.-Now, tlhJis is the principle upon which the graded Schools is 
based. It lis found that the Teaoher who teaches a few !branches, and ,concentrates all 
his time and efforts UiPon these .branches, can give more efficient instruction than tho 
one Who attempts to teach all. It iÏs upon this prinCÏople, in !part, that each College 
Professor has his distinct department. This, however, is not the most substantial 
argument in favour of grading Schools. A graded SClhool is simply a classified School. 
'It requiTes just as IIlllUch time to instruct one individual as to 'instruct a CJass; jU8t 
as long to instruct a Class of three as a C.lass of twenty. If your School has as many . 
Classes as individuals, and this oJften happens in small Schools, the Teachers' time is 
frittered away to little purpose. No School whose Curriculum comprises all the Studies 
.from the ABC to the Ihighest branches taught in the P,ublic Schools, can 'be thoroughly 
classified without having more Classes than the Teacher can well instrllct. 


"Unclassified Classes.-It is impossilble for any Teacher to adapt his instruction to 
the vaJ'1ied ca;paoities and diverse accom/plishments of unclassified Classes, but, if well 
classified, each individual inspirits the other. Mutual labour and mutual sympathy are 
{Jowerful stimulants, especially to the young. Eaah spurs and supports the other, and 
fndustry and diligence are secured in ad. 


"Specified Work tor Each Class.-Again, the graded .school furnishes additional 
inducement to efiort .in this way:-Each Class has its specified work, and no advance- 
ment to a higher grade can be secured until that work is done. Each grade is a position 
whiclh cannot 'be roached exceJPt by passing st6fP by steJ) over aliI the rintermediate 
grollnd. The Puþils in each grade have the perpetual inciotement of ,their more advan
e.i 
associates. From one grade to ahother is to them a long stride. It seems a tILing 
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worthy to strive for. Now, these stimulants are especially needed by slow and not over- 
gifted minds. and .to this class a majority of children ,belong. The result is, that 
progress is far more rapid and thorough in a graded than in an ungraded School. 
.. Systematic lnstruction.-Still, again. the graded system secures a systematic course 
of Education. EMb) Pupil does not for himself, nor can iÌlis Parents for him, elect this 
Study, or \that. as whim. or caprice. may dictate. He must take eadh in due time and 
order. That COlurse of Study is prescribed which will secure t'he best and most sym- 
metrical mental development, embracing those Studies a knowledge of which is likely 
to (prove of thE' most .practical benefit to the Pupil in the business pursuits of after-life, 
"Intdligence and Value of Property.-Take another important v.i-ew of the case. Go- 
into any of our Townships which have been blessed with a good School for thirty, or 
fwty, years. and you will find the aggregate of intelligence to be far greater than in 
vhose Townships which have enjoyed less educational facilities. Is the intelligence of 
its inhabitants nothing to a Township? Is not the expenditure which shall secure this 
a good investment? True, we cannot estimate it in money, yet it is an investment that 
wliH make its return in kJnd. It is an invariable rule tJhat the percentage of increase 
of valuation of property in any community is in direct ratio of the increase of intelli- 
gence and virtue. Every citizen of extraordinary intelligence, or extraordinary virtue,. 
enhances the value of all property of the Township in wh'ich he lives. By just so much 
as you add to the V1irtue and intelligence of t\he inhabitants of the Townshi,p do you add 
to the value of its acres." 


Amenfiment to our own School Law relating to Township Boards 01 Trustees. 
ûne or tw!> difficulties have been experienced ,in giving effect to our own School 
Law .on the subject.* These difficulties, and a mode of overcoming them, have been 
pointp.d out by one of our Inspectors, (Mr. D. J. McKinnon, of Peel), as follows:- 


.. I have expressed my belief that under the Township System, Schools mJight be so 
placed that every child in the Townships of 'l'oronto and Ohinguacousy would be within 
two miles of some School. This might be done -by planting Schools ten lots apart one 
way, and four Concessions the other, with one in the centre of each, (almost), square, 
thus giving two Concessions, (1%, miles), as the maximum distance to be travelled by 
any child. 
.. Another great advantage of the Township System would be the equalization of 
Taxation. The present System is most unjust, some Sections in the County having double 
the amount of rateable property that .others have, and consequently requiring to pay 
ea.ch man less than half the Taxes for the same class of School. 
" But w'hat about the new and good Houses already built? Will tnose who have paid 
some $40 apiece for School Houses in their own Sections be required to turn round 
and pay their (say) $20 additional for similar Buildings in other parts of the Townsruii>? 
This would assuredly !be most unrfair as men in Sections that have been enterprising 
enougb to put up expensive Houses would have paid some $60 f.or Schools belonging to, 
the Whole ToOwnshå/p. while their neighbours, whose ,present Schools were built some 
thirty yp.ars ago, would get off witJh $20! But, fortunatøly, the :remedy is simple. Let 
the Township Board buy up all the School property of the various Sections at a valua- 
tion, so that the value of such property shall be deducted from the building Taxes of 
those who ha\"e paid for 11, and thus evenhanded justice is done. 
"But what of the fairly good School Houses-those not quite coming .up to th
 
TequirempI1Its of tlhe Law, but yet too good to throwaway entirely? Make them into 
Teachers' Re
idcnces. A partition, or two, run through, and a kitchen attache
, wiH 


-The same dlfTlculUes, In giving efTect to the law, are, no "doubt, experienced by other 
Inspectors, so that the example and illustrations here given, may be taken. as a fair speci- 
men of similar difficulties In other parts of the Province. 
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oonvf>rt the moSl of them into very comfortã,ble little Houses, and this woulld be by 
no means a useless investment, for fUlly one-third of the Teachers at preserut engaged 
are manif'rl men; and I have known of several instances during the ,past year where 
a good School 'has 'been refused by a good Teaeher simply .because he oould not get a 
]-fc.use." 
.. in a l\-Iemorandum addressed to the Government last year on some amendments to 
the Sehool Law, the following Suggf'stions were made:- 


" The 14th Section of tJhe School Act o.f 18ï1 IDIight be amended so as to 'Provide that 
School SdiollS which have erected good School Houses 01 a certain vaJiuation to be 
determi'ned, should be exempted from TaxaUon for new Houses in .other parts of the 
TownS'hip
 where this had not been done. It might .be well to consider whether it would 
not be better further to amend the Law, so as to authorize two, or -tJhree, of the existing 
School Section8, (according to the size of the Township), to unite and elect one Member 
to the Tov.nship Board, to retain the existing boundaries, (subject to alteration by the 
Board), for Taxation 'Purposes, but to abolish ,them so .far as they now restrict the 
right of each Ratepayer to send .his child to the Sc'hool of the Section in which he pays 
School Rates." 


lJisatlvanla{Jc.<J of a School Section, and the Advantages of a Township Board, System. 


The following is a summary o,f the evils of a School Section System, as has been 
stated at l<'ngth in the preceding ,pages:- 


1. Total lack of efficient supervision. 
2. Constant change in the Schools as supervised. 
3. Many badly qualified Teachers. 
4, Constant change of Teachers. 
:>. Lack of interest in Schools on the part of Teachers and Trustees. 
6. Employment of relatives as Teachers, often without any regard to proper 
qualifications. 
,. Small Schools in too many Sections. 
'j. Short School time in smaB Sections. 
9. EmploymeIlit of im.mature and incompetent Teachers in small Sections. 
l{)o. Miserable School Houses in lllany Sections. 
11. Irre
ular attendance of PUJpils. 
112. General lack of facilities to aid the Teachers. 


The Advantages of a Township System. 


The following- are gi ven as some of the desirable results to be realized by abandoning 
the Section System, and placing the Schools under the care of a Township Board:- 
1. It would secure just as many .sohools as the necessities of the community demand, 
each being an int('gral part of one central organization, and adapted to tJhe wants of 
individuals. 

. It would (lis.pense with a large number of School Trustees, Collectors, etcetera. 
3. It would establish a uni,form rate of 'l'axation over the entire TownsMtp. 
t. It would fUnl'ish more uniform and equal advantages and IpriV1ileges to every 
residenlt. 
5. It would alllOw the child to attend School where his own interests would be best 
conserved. with no restraint, save wbat the general interest might require. 
6. It would prevent endless diffiqulties and strife about School Section 'boundaries. 
ï. It would dliminish the aggregate expenditure !for Schools. 

. It would secure a more efficient System of Sehool Ins.pectÏton and Classification. 
9. It would seoure a permanency of the advantages of supervision. 
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10. It woulù secure greater permanency of Teachers 
11. It would seoure a better class of Teachers. 
12. It WQulù secure 'better compensation to competent Teachers. and less employment 
lor incompetent ones. 
13. It will secure better School Houses. 
14. It will secure ,greater facilities to Teachers for reference and 1llrustration. 
15. It will enable Townships to establish graded Schools. 
16
 It will secure uniformity of Text Books in the TownshiiP. 
17. It will resUilt in lIDore uniform methods of teaching. 
18. It will S8CUJI'e the est3Jblishment of a Course of Study, and WILlI tend to keep 
PUJpils Jonger in SiChool. 
19. It will secure to the Education Department more reliable statistics. 
2'0. It will insure Schools in every Seetion of the Township. and prevent a bare 
majority from depriving a res1>ectable minority 'Of School privileges. 
21. It wåuld insure a larger aggregate of interest on the part of the community in 
each School. 
22. It would render possible CompetItive Examinations. 
T1here is no gainsaying the force of the argument presented Iby the above pQints, all 
of which are susce.ptible of the clearest proof and demonstr8ltion. Nothing but a.patlly 
:md prejudice can Iprevent a reasonable person from seeing that they are conclusive In 
favonr of a change. 


V. .ADDITIONAL NOR
IAL SCHOOLS Fon THE PROVINCE. 


1. It is gratifying to observe that one of the most important results of the operation 
of the School Law of 1,871, has been the almost simultaneoQlS demand all over the 
Province for additional Normal Schools. I ,will now devote a short space to tJhe illustra- 
tion of the value of training. and will then refer to what is doing elsewhere in thiø 
direction. 


. 


Impulsp Given by a Uniform Standard of Excellence in Examination. 


2. The imþulse which the recent Examinations of Public School Teachers througbout 
the Province has given to the profession, can scarcely Ibe over-estimated. W,ben brought 
to the test of a uniform standard of excellence. many Teachers throughout the Provl:nce 
felt that they were much Ibelow that standard, and a desire sprang up among them that 
they should avail themselves of the advantages of Kormal School Training without delay. 
Hence the desire for the establishment of additional Normal Schools at various places 
in the Province. I had suggested to the late Attorney-General Macdonald, that he should 
take steps for the establrishment of these Schools. He concUirred In the suggestion, and 
the intentions of the Government on the subject were intimated in the Speech from the 
Throne, i.n December of last year. Various circumstau..ces .prevented the carrying out of 
the suggestion during that year, but I am glad to know that steps will now be taken to 
give it effect, and to estaJbIlSh two, if not three, new Normal Schools, at as many diff'ert'nt 
parts of the Province. 


The Value of Normal School Training in Ontario. 


3. We have in coull' own ,Province abundantly demonstrated the value to the Normal 
Schools, and to the profession of teaching. oÎ the Toronto Normal School, established ill 
1847, and so i>uccessfuHy conducted for the last twenty-five years. 
'I1here are many among us who remember not only the infer.ior c-haracter of tbe 
teaching practised in most of our S<fuools twenty-five years ago, (althoUigh there were 
many exceIlent individual Schools), but also the characterless class of very many of tb. 
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I 
TeacÌlers w.ho were freely employed all over the Province. Men who had failed in oth
r 
pursuits, men who had no adaptation to the work, and men w.ho had scarcel'Y mastered 
-even the merest rudiments of Education, were in numberless Schools set over the youth 
(If the Count! y, and were without question entrusted with the responsible, and almost 
sacred, duty of training the future men and women of the land. There were in many 
cases noble' exceptions, in which men of sterling 'character, and unexceptional attain- 
ments, were employed; and these TeaCihers and their Jabours are remembered with 

ratitude in many neighbourhoods to this day. From the ranks of these Teachers, and 
(llf tbe intelligent youth in the various Counties, our Normal School was first filled. 
?J'he effect of the training of the early 
orrnal S'chool Students, under the lamented 
Mr. T. .T. Robertson, the first Head Master, was soon felt. Not only was the eharacter 
-of the tearhing in the Schools, whl"re these Students were employed, at once elevated, 
but soon the felt influence of theÏ!r improved methods of teaohing was extended to other 
Schools. The dl"mand .for the better trained Normal School Students, caused the Salaries 
-of the TI"achl"rs generaHy to be gradually raised; and, happily, although too slowly, the 
Salaries of Members of this important profession have since continued to advance. 


Necessity and Irnportance of Kormal School Training. 


4. I shall now illustrate the necessity and importance of Normal School Training, 
from two or three sources. The Superintendent of PUJblic Instruction in the State of 
!\1innesota, very proper'l'Y remarks:-- 


"Something besides technica:l klllowledge is necessary to enable an individual to 
perform successfully the resJ)onsible and difficult work of teaching, and this something 
must ,be secured, either by unaided efforts in the practice of teaühing, or by ,preparatory 
training in a School established for the pUlrpose. 
"It is not denied that ex'per:ience will make excellent Teachers. Wihile it is 
admitted that many persons make in time excellent Teachers-industrious, conscientious, 
ambitious, and sl(Hful-this success is attained at great cost to the people, who pay the 
eXipense of the Schools and the children who attend them. T,he Pupils under such 
inexperieruced Teachers answer to the raw material practised upon by _the unskilled 
hand of an Apprentice. It should be self-evident that the profession of the Teacher 
.does not stand alone, requiring no preliminary induction into the mysteries of the art." 


Necessity 01 Training for the Profession 01 Teaching. 


5. The Honourable J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of S.chools, in Pennsyl- 
vania, speaking of the great necessity for a supp]y of ,pro.perly trained Teachers, usea 
the following language:- 


"Few will, at this day, seriously question the truth of the assertion, that Teachers 
need preparaUon for their work. They must either learn to teaüh by experimenting 
upon i heir Pupils. or ,by undergoing a preparatory course of instruction." 


Mr. Niles, another writer, in speaking of the necessity of 'Proper training for the 
prod'esslon of teaching, thus forcibly refers to the infliction caused by unskilled Teachers 
1n the Schools:- 


.. 'We '3hould constantly impress upon the mind of every Student who expects to 
teach, that no Pul}il from the Public School, Graded School, College, or University, is 
titted to begin teaching in the primary department of the Village Schoo
, or even in the ' 
poorest Log School House in the ,backwoods, until he had added to all other natural and 
acquired qualifications, a knOlWledge of the great art of teaching." 
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Time Lost in the Normal Schools from want of Litemry Qualificadon 
on the Part of Students. 


6. Owim.g to the very limited s(;holarship of those who have applied for admission, 
the Normal Schools have been obliged to begin their work of Education far down, to 
consume much time in giving Students a knowledge of the elements of Engltish Grammar, 
Geography and Arithmetic. It has been found necessary to drill almost every Student 
in the branches, which the Law requires to be taught, .before he oOlUld take instruction 
in methods. So long as the grade of soholarship is so low as to make this course 
unavoidabie, a large number of trained Teachers cannot be expected. 


The True Province of the Normal SchooJ. 


ï. The Superintendent oJ{ Education of Iowa correctly observes:- 
"It is the office of Normal training to develop, strengthen, and stimulate whatever 
latent talent the individual may have in various directions, and not to impart to him 
f3.C'ulties which he does not possess. 
"It is 'pre-eminently the -province of the Normal School to drill in method, and 
enforce the underlying principles, which commend recent and improved methods to the 

lcceptance of its Bupils. Indeed, as a plan for professional training, the instruction 
should be exclusively special, at least, as nearly so as circumstances will allow. The 
general Education should !have -been secured by the Ap'P'licant before he subjects himself 
to a course of Normal Soh{)ol Instruction. He comes to make search, under the direction 
of competent Trainers and Instructors, into the experience of the past, and puts himself 
down to a rpgimen of iPractice and criticism in :Model Schools and elsewhere, upon such 
methods of instruction and School Government as shall best meet the wants, capabilities, 
and unfolding stages of the human mind." 


VI. COU
TY TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AS AIDS TO TEACHERS. 


In the Upper Canada School Act, passed early in the year 1850, an appropriation 
was made "for the encouragement of Teachers' Institutes," which was intended to 
assist in derfraying the incidental expenses of such Institutes, such as the accommoda- 
tion, Stationery, 
Ial)s, Apparatus, and sometimes special Lectures to Teachers on sJ)ecial 
sub-jects. This is the mode in which they have Ibeen encouTaged ,by pUlblic aid in the 
neighbouring States, where they have become an instihltion, and almost a regular branch 
()If /the! School System. 
I never acted upon this provision of the Law but once, namely, ,in 1850. That year, 
we dispensed lVith a Summer Session of the Normal School, and I got two principal 
)lJ:asters of the Normal Sohool to conduct Teachers' Institutes in the several Counties ot 
Upper Canada. 
But as there has been no proper classification of Teachers, or olassified Programme 
of Studies. sucih as could 'be carried into effect, no Local Superintendents competent to 
('onduct such Institutes, or Tea'chers of sufficient and acknowledged eminence among 
their fellow Teachers to designate for that purpose, I had thought it would be useless 
and a waste of time and money to recommend them, and to aid in defraying their 
expense. But now there are experienced and distinguished Teachers as Inspectors, and 
others in each County of sufficient qualifications to assist in conducting suob Institutes, 
and as several informal ones have -been hèld with good results during the past few 
months, I bave thought the time arrived when their agency might be usefully introduced 
for improvement of Teachers, and especially in teaching those subjects of elementary 
Science now required to ibe taught. Under these circumstances, I have recommended 
that the pro'\ision of the School .Act of 1850 be acted upon to a limited extent during 
the year 1873. 
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Object of the Teachers' Institutes. 
A Teaohers' Institute is a meeting of Teachers assembed two, four, or ten days, 
or two, or four weeks, for the .p-m
pose of improvement in their profession. During each 
evening of such Institute, a Pub1ic Lecture is usually delivered on some subject con- 
nected with PTI.b1ic S'Clhool Education. It is suggested that during each day, the 
Teacher.::; composing the Institute be either fOl'lffied into Classes, for Sohool Exercises, 
under able Instructors, or to disCllSS the modes of teaching the var,ious subjects of 
Common School Instruction, and School Organization and Dis'CÌlPline. 
The su,bjects which should engage attention during these exercises ought to be, 
chiefly, the 1\1 ethods and Principles of TeaClhing, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Ortho- 
graphy, Geograp:hy, (with 
lapping.l, Natural and General History, Grammar, and, in 
some instances, peflhaps, higher subjects; also School GoverIl1D1ent and Dis-cipline. Some 
of these subjects may occupy much less time and attention than others, according to 
their relative importance; and as circumstances suggest, collateral subjects may on some 
s,pecial occaf1ions, be iIlltJroduced; but the proceediings {)if such Institutes wiIllbe governed 
by Regulations to be prepared. 


Desire and Neces\sity for Teache1's' Institutes in Ontario. 
\VitJhin the last year or two, a great desire has been felt among Tea'Chers in uis 
Province for the establishment of County Teaohers' Institutes. This feeling has arisen 
chiefly from two causes:-lst. The institumon of a more extensive, simlUltaneous and 
thorough System of Examination in the severa.l Counties has demonstrated to Teachers 
the necessity of making additional efforts to qualdfy themselves for passing that Examina- 
tion; and 2nd. The desire of many Teachers who have Ibeen for many years in the 
profess!on to avail themselves of the advantages of such a valua/ble and suggestive 
help as that of an Institute, rather than attend and submit to the roUJtine of a Normal 
School, with their younger brethI'en. As a substitute for a Teae-hers' Instdtute, the 
County Teachers' Associations :have, as a general rule, held Meetings, or Conventions 
throughout the Country, to discuss subjects of study and matters pertaining to their 
profession. At some of these gatherings, Resol/uUons have been passed, urg;iJng the 
necessity of esta.blishing Teachers' Institutes. In the County of Huron, the followinl;; 
Resolution was llassed:- 


" That, under the present System of Examination, it is essentially necessary to have 
some connecting link between our S-chools and Examining Boards, to provide professional 
training for such Teachers as do not attend the Normal School. Believ.ing, therefore, 
that Teachers' Institutes, !properly conducted, '\\-ould tend to systematize the whole work 
of Public Schools throughout the Province, we would strongly recommend the formation 
of County Institutes, to be held immediately before the Summer Examinations, attend- 
ance at such Meetings to Ibe noticed on awarding Certi:filcates." · 
The County of Durham Tpachers' Association also unanimously passed the followin
 
ResÛJluUon:- - 
.. Being fully impressed w,ith the importance of having trained Teacbers, we would 
most respectfully and earnestly impress upon Government the necessity of establlish.lng 
County Institutes for the training of Teachers." 


Great Value of Teachers' Institutes in Awakening Interest. 
[NOTE.-I have selected on tbe subject of Teachers' Institutes valouæble remarks fby the 
mk>6t experienced Educationists -In the United Swtes.] 
'.Dbe following testLmony as to the great influence of Teoohers' Institutes on Vhe 
Teachers' profession, amd ,in pramO't.i-ng educationaJl zealI, is of interest and vallUe. The 
9uperintendoot of ODe of the neigh'houring United States says:- 
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.. If any on
 doubts the 'Utility of County Teaohers' InstHrort:.æ. such a'll acquaintance 
wtth theiT praJCtiocal .workiinlgs and result'S as I have enjoyed during the last 'four years 
would effectually remlOve suc.h doubts. In SiOIIIl.e Countriøs 'the first real impulse to the 
cause of Education d'ates froon tJhe first hmtitutes beld 'iiIl tJhem. 
hey ,have done 
incalocu-laiÞle good. Not only has the enthusiasll1l of Tea.cheTs (o.r their rprofæs:ion been 
kindlei by -them. their ideas -emla.rged, >and thei'r knowlredge of methJodg irucreas'Ðd, but 
the interest of p.arents and .the public generally a wakJe,ned i.n be'haU of tJhe cause of 
popu1lar Education. ''Dhey have saved many an inexperieiìJced Teacher from despondency 
6>nd faillure. They have pJoaced in m3lny hands the -key of SUICICe5 I S fJor lack of .which they 
had groved in d'arkness. T,hey ,h,ave sent many weary healf'Ìs back to tJheir SC'hool Rooms, 
full of the insp.imtions .ofhope. They have iomvoærted to ea,ch Qne Vhe coUectft:l wisdiO'IIl 
and experience of -an, and thus redupHca.t'ed .the ,teaching piO'we,r of a whole Oountry. 
They have SiD 'held .tJhe mior-rolf of true ex-cellen.ce, .that aH coOuld see in wihat it consisted, 
and thus ena.ble many a OOIIlimunity to jud.ge and 'act .ffiIOif,e wisely in the 
h()ic'e OIl 
Teachers. They have been th1e f.OI'lUJIllS where papular -erro.rs and fallades have ibee.n 
discus-sed and exp,ose-i. and gr'oot truths in educational 'PhHosop,hy hav.e 'ooen vindicated.' " 


The United States Oommissioner of Education ,at Wa,slhington, in su.rveyin.g the 
ed:ucational fieltd in the various States, 'I"eJII1'rorks:- 


" H is gratifying to obse.rve how wide.I'Y and u.niformly the Teachers' InsrtLtutes have 
been employed. through the Country for the improvement of Teachers. and through 
the-m oÏ the Sohools. Mamy of >the abl.eSlt TeaDhers and Ðduca-tOtrs have <'O'Thtr.i-buood to 
their SUoClCesS. For mßJny Teache1's rthey are the .only s'Üurc.e of oor-red ideas in r,egar,j 
to meothlÜds of Instroction, DiseipliiIliE). and S.ohIOtol
'lan.agement. 'Iìhey scatter the gems 
of the -best th(mght upon Education. and, 'by the ge'll.aral a1:tendlMlce .of -the citiæns of 
the places where they are held. OO'lltri1mte gr,ea"tly to improve the public mind, and 
correct i\ind elevate the educational sentiment." 


Stimulating Effects of Tea'Chers' Institutes. 


T.he Supe.rln-tendlent of Iowa. th,us desc'ribes the effe.ot of Tæchers' Institutes in his 
State:- 


"In 80me of the Counties, the Institute s,ea,son has been made the o0caJSdon of 
enthusiastic revivals, w to sp'ealk. of energies llÜ'l1,g languishing; and we .have been 
informed that .tJhe effeot on the TeadbJers' proress1ion in ,t'hoore lo.calities. and on the 'School 
Officers, and on the condition of the Schoolls, Ibas boon ell8ctric. Suoclh results IIllUßt 
f()1Jow f-rom Institutes whe'Il (piTlOperly conducted. In aocoT<ùmee with their original 
intent, ,they are thrus demlonsltra.ted rto he, ruoiÌ ()I1lIy .an indisp,ensablte ].ink in that admir- 
able System of State SThpervision. which keeps the machinery ()If popular Education 
running; but aJso and .chiefly a stimulus to the Te8lCher, and through. him a mlgfhty 
a
ency .foOT a:rous'ing 3..nd s'haping all ct:Jhte S,ehool ,elements of cthe Country. The Framers 
of the Law ,have horne testilIlllOny to ,tJhe v'alue ,they place UpO'Il this par.t of the S-cbool 
work. by pI'1Ovidillig that a Teaohers' attJendan.ce up.on an IThsrtitute, 'WihU.st the iÌertD1 of 
his School is in prog;ress, shall .ca.us'e nl() re:lulCitioOn iiIl his stitpuli3.Jood wages; and that Lt 
shall even 'be made bin.(lillig upon Mm, as a C1Ond-itÏon for his soouring .a CeTttillcate, 
that 'he be in attendance, un.less runavojd,a,bly ,pI"evenood. 
" I have lIllet trwo IhundiJ'ed and -forty T,ea-c.hers in ,convoc3!tion in a single Oounty. And 
It is a grand ,Slight. 3.,nd a vriV'iJ.ege .to 'be envied, to stand before an 8Iudienoe of su,cb 
labourers In th,e cause of unive.rs1al" free Ð:luC8Jtion. 
"One of t.h
 most prominent and judicious State Superintendents in the United 
States makes the unquatlifif1d asS'ertÏlOn:-' No otheT age-ooy lhias done more to s.tr.engthen 
and vitalize our system of rPublic EdJUJCatioOn 'than the meeting of Tea.chleI's, Sdhiool Officers 
8'Rd !frIends of Common SClhooIs, IJrn,own as Teachers' Instl:trute.s.''' 
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Who Should Conduct Teachers' Institutes. 


.. In Iowa, .the ma-nagmnent of Tea-chen;' Imsotitutes is, by Statute, !pUJt into the h.ands. 
of the Couruty Superintendent, and is, of C'oUTl&e, <the most .jiffiC'ult and respo'nsible la.bour 
he has .to perfOorm. If, Ln oilier departme,n1s o.f /his office, he can succeed well wilth iåU 
ordr1nary share of s.cho.larship and fair adnnJi'Ilistrartiv.e 3Ibility; 'here, :he will .have occasion 
fOol' the e2l:erdse of the lhig1hest aLtairuments arud best qualifi.øation.s of a-n experienr.:ed 
Educator. It is at ,this point aoo in ,tJh1s trying sLtuation that the abU'ity of the Goun,ty 
Superintend'ent is nnoslt effectuallry tested. The Couniy Sup.eTinten.den.t SlhouLd 'be a well- 
know:n, practical, tried Etdu.cato'r, a man of experie'Ilce in aU departments of Piubliic 
S,CÙlooI work, conve,rs,arut witJh the dert:aHs of S'cJhtoo,l OrganizaJtio.n, in Sohools tlÌlat are 
graded and Schools that are not, with the advantage, if possible, of a thorough Normal 
training in his profess'iIOill,-in Short, he shouLd be an approved Publilc SeholQil mra:n. If 
he can -bring .to his task the implements w.hioh the higher ranges of üul'Dure will provide 
him, so mUlCh the bette'r. But it is iæis,ted ,that he slh.o'uld at l'eas.t be a man 'Who !has 
d,evoted h':Ï!mse11f durante vita, to 'the prOife-ssion of teaching, a,nd can furn.islh evLdenre 
that his undivided eThergiEs Me given to tJbe wlOT'k." 


Suggestions as to Mode of Oonducting Teachers' Institutes. 


T.he SUip,er1ntoend.ent .of rt:!he s.tate of .:MiniIl-esO'ta 
es the follow:i:n.g generall iJ'emarks 
on the iIIJ:oode of conducting IrustiJtmtes. 


.. In oTd'er tihrat a Te.aclhers' IThStitUJte may be iProfitabloe to those ,in attenidance, the 
Teaohing EXJencises shouLd be ;by the best and most eXipeT'ienced Teachers that can be 
procured. Tlhe chaTacJter of the teaching mUSit 'he oonfirued principalily t.o insirructiOlIl in 
M.ethods and matters sltricUy professional; and lress .ro tJhe instrruction in the Ibrancihes of 
Study requiTed to be .æught in &ihool. 
.. The plan of cO'Ild'uC'tinlg the State 'DeaJC'Jl'eII'S' Institutes has been as .foUtows:- 
" Teachers were required to be present at all the Exercises, day and evening. The daily 
instructions were confined to Methods of Teaching the common branches required by the 
&hool Law; ISpedal <élitterution being devoted to the mal elements Oof our Lanlguage, 
PhtOIllØtiC Srpelli'ng, etootera. 
.. Questi.ons were srubmitt:ed to th1e Class during each Exereise, for the p1urpos'e of 
fixin.g IIlJOtre firmly the priniCÌlPles enunciated. At the cl<Jse of e.a.crh day some Hme was 
s.pent in answering que.stivns {,rom .the .. Quæltion Box." The everuings were devoted 1Ì.o 
the discuSi3ion o.f S,cihlÜol nn3!t:ters by Te'acheTs and oth.ers, 011' to LecburelSo, as might be 
previously arT.aru
erd. 
.. One even.ing dur,ing the SoeSSi{)lIl the Sta.te SuperiI1Jtendent gave a praC'trj,oo.l Lecture 
upon School Disc ip.li n.e, how ,to 
ec'Ulte Igo,od Ord'er, the relation of >the Teaocher to ih-i,g 
Pupils, to their PaTents, to the Sloho.ol Offiæ'fs, the method of securIng Puncrtuality. 
System in Sturd,y, the inn(pO'rta'ilce of daily Moral In.s.truction, and OItJher kintdred s'Ubjects." 


Written Examinations at the Glose of the Instttute. 


'Dhe fol1owing vaJ'Uable plfactkal suggestions occur in the last Rerp<>It of th
 8'ta.te 
SiUperinltenide.nt of Maine, that of hol,ding Written Exannin8ltions fo!!' CeTftificaì:es at 
the dose of the Exa'lI1inaiion. 'Dha,t pl8ln might be ax1o(pt.etdw:i1:ih profit at .the close of 
the Ins:tLtutes in midsummer. 'I'hese Institutes .have been conrdit.I.0ted en.tirely ,by 0UJr 
County ,SlI;PerV'isOTs. 


.. The 'Vritten Examinations on the closing day of the Institute has constituted one of 
the chief feature'S in the ImstitUJte 'WOJ'1k olf the past two years. I
 my opinion there 
can be no d.oubt aboiUlt tJhe valrue o.f this last day's work, amd the acoompanyi.ng is'Sue 
of graded OertiÏfìcatES. It servEs as a point to reach, a mar,k to æi:m at during the 
v
ediÐg d'ays; it s.timulates the indiUstri<J'US to increased activity, while it indicates 
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the weak p'Üints in the 'Th3JCihers' atta:inments, a,nd intJirmates the diroction flOT future 
efforts. Es'pecially does suc.h an Ex-amrr'lllÖ.ti'On brdnlg to th.e surface and to notice the 
truly meTitorioUis and p
rsistenlt Teach
r,
persistent in a laudable determination a'lld 
a:mbiti'On t'O 'Iilllß'ter rus profession. Sclhool Agenlts and superirutending School Commi,tJtees 
are DJOoW beginnd,ng t'O ask Teachers to exhibit their ,rec.orod at the Institute Exami naJti on. 
This is right, and .c.orrESlP'OiIlids to the Xew YOTik p'l:an 'Of eIIlJ}loying as TeaoheTs onJ.y lÌJhose 
\V'ho have attended the Institute." 


Facilities for Attending Teachers' Institutes. 


iAnother good suggestion is made in tha Report of the State of Massachusetts ror 
1871, as foUows:- 
"In several of tlLe States,-New Y'Ork, f.or irusrt:..amIC:e,-whlffi''e .Irusltitutes are anlllually 
held in ea.c.h County, the Oornrrnon S\CJhool Teachms are requ'ired by Law to attend them. 
as one ()if the c'Onditions 'Of receivi.ng a Certificate .of Qualification to ,te.a'Ch. 
" I ther.efore re.ooml1ll'emd that the LegislatuTe be requested t'O pass an Act which shall 
give the School Board 'Of auy '.Do'wnship auth'Ority to allow t!he Teaohers in their employ 
t'O close their Schools and 'Mtend 'u!pon any Instiltute held dn Term time, and =in their 
Returns to the S'tate B'Oard to rnIR'ke no deductio1lJS f()lI' tJhe tilme tohus employed." 


VII. '8UPER

NUATlO:-i OF WORN-OUT TEACHERS. 


Having in my last Report entered fully into rt:.he question of the" Duty of Teachers 
to provide for ilie support of tho.se worn out in the profeSlSion," I n.e,ei onJy in th'is 
Report refer to one or two 'Points.. . '" 


[
OTE. The Chief Superintendent here quotes, the remarks on this subject 
which he made in his Report of last year, but I do n()t repeat them here.] 


Objection by a Oertain Olass of Teachers in 1811 to Oontribute to the Fund. 
Notwithstanding the Igr
.3Jt boon conferred Ujpon Tea-chern by the establilSlhment or 
such a Fund f'Or their Ibenefit, a certain class of objectors ,hoas sought t'O ,creMe 'hostility 
to the Fund, and to the mode of -oontTibuting t'O it. In .order to a-soert'3lin !th!e number 
and classes of Teachers wlho have taken pal"t in the agitaUon for and against the Fund, 
I a.:ldress:ed a note to the Inspectors on the .subject. In regard t'O the dMses 'Of Teachers 
opp'Osed to, or in favour 'Of, the Secti'On of the Act 'Of 1871, the Ins-pectlQll's aJmost invari- 
8JbIy repQorted th
 f'Ormer to ,be .. ,those w.ho d'O nm inltend to continue lon.g i'll: true 
profession of S-chool Iteaching." "Young men who interud to teaoh only until they can 
secure ID<mey sufficient t'Ü carry them throu.gh eoUege, or into s{)IID.'ethirug else,"-" J)ersons 
who intend t'O make teaching a stepping-stone .to something else." .. Those who 1000k 
more at the 
'[oney than to the principle inv'Olved." "Those woo 'have rec,eived inrorrect, 
or partial, infoI'lIuati'On OR the .subject,"-those .. w.ho are opposed to ooInJPuI'8ion in every 
form," and those" who oppose the scheme on yarious grounds."t The great mass of the 
Teache1"'S are, h.owever, eiiÌ!h,er passive in the matte.r, or, having been for s'Üme time in 
the profession, are strongly in favour 'Of it, and hope SO'IIlJe day to derive advantage 
from it. 


Reasonable Objections Met,-Proposed Modifications. 
As to the ,grounds of oQIbjection to the distribution of the Funrd. (ag now authorized 
by the S.chooJ. Act of 1871), wlhiCh have 'been urged by very many earoost ,a;nd ,faithful 


-The present Bishop of Manchester, in his Report on the Schools of Ontario, after giv- 
Ing the facts, thus speaks of the fund as follows:-"The whole plan does credit both to 
the wisdom and the liberality of its framers." 
tWe have shown, in this Report, the pernicious influenCe of such Teachers upon the 
Schools. They lower the tone and e8prit of the profession, are a fruitful cause of change 
III 'reachers, give a temporary and fugitive character to teaching, and thus bring discredit 
both upon the profession and the Schools. 
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Teachers, I entirely symlpath.i
e, and !Would gladly see tJhe Law modified so as to meet 
their reasonable wishes. TruelSe Teachers objeat to the pres:ent sCihen:ne, chiefly on the 
following grounds:-lst, ThaJt TeaûheTs IllllUst!be "worn out" before they can receive any 
8Jid fl"OlIIl the Fund, As one Inspector relllllaI'lks, II many of tJhe best and moot devoted 
Teac'hers look forwæ-d to a time when the wortk and worry of the Bohool Room will be 
over, and they hope tJh3Jt their wirthò:rawal from the {profession Iffiay take p.lace, at all 
('vents, a few years before they are incapacitated !by infirmity, and IUnaJble to teach 8. 
SchQlOI any longer. Li.ke the Merchant, tJhe .:MarineI', amd ot'hers, they hope ,for retire- 
ment while 'hreal,t'h and the cap'3Jeilty .for enjoying lTetJirennent remain. Many of th-ean 
would rather die in harness thran confesçi3 themselves inca.pable of doinlg a day's WOT'k. 
The feeling is not unknown to many of the best men in other professions when t'hey ,begin 
to grow old. 2nd. 'I1he s'ec()IIld TOOSionable ground fOT olbj.edion is ,the unoertainty of the 
amount of the pension payable for each year's service. For some years, the state or 
the F.und has he
n SU'M thtrut I 'have only been a:blte to 3U>portion from one to tW10 doil
aTB 
ror each year's s.erv.ice; laJst year the amount warS only Two 3.3-1{),O dollars a year; but 
this y.ear, (out of the $12,50,0 whi.ch I took cthe libeTIty ,to recommend !being placed :in the 
Estimates faIT this Servke), I shall .be ahl,e to apportion a't the rate of about Four d.oUars 
for ea.ch year's seTvi'Cie. If the Teachers, who ibecoone S'uperannuated, lOOiultd rely 'lljpon 
the maximum fixed by Law many years ago, (videlicet, Six dollars for each year's 
service), I ,thi,nk 'th'ey would be slatisfled, It is the continual fiuctuation in the amount 
payable to them whi'C'h has rea.son:a.bly c.3JUJS'ed muclb. dis'content. In rega;rd to the first 
ground of cOIIllIp
aint wlhich ,has been urged, I 'woulod Te<'ommen,d a fixed age !to be deter- 
mined at w'hdch every TeaC'h
r Who ih.as subsc.ri'bed to the Fund should have a right to 
reUre and røceive a Pension. A slidin.g s,cale .of aHow!3.noe milg1ht also be flxed, defini,te 
in amount, and not U3!bl
, under any cir.c.UIIllStanc.'e.s, to fluJCtuation. Th'e basis ttO ,be 
adopted mig1h.t he that fixed in the Superannuation Act .of the Civil Service, as used 'by 
the Parliament of the Damind,on. IE. regard to tJhe objecNon ag1ainst comlPuls.ory 'Payment 
to the Fund, I need only remark that it is a principle ì-nvaria'bly incof1porated into every 
penSlÌon scheme fWlhich 'has been adopted eilbher in the Oivil Service in varioUlS Countries, 
or among different Religious Bodies every.where. 


Compulsory Payments to such a Fund Universal. 
In a recent Report on Popular Education in Vlictoria. Australia, the prioll'ciple of 
compulsory paycrnent to the Superanlllua;u'on Fìund is .jiscussed 3JS follows:- 
.. In the- C[vil Servic'e of India, Te-biring PenlS,ions are ra,i:soed iPar,bly by cOlIIlIPuJsory 
subscriptions eto a S'llperannu8Jtion Fund. Among the par oC1h iral Teadhers of Scotland, 
also, a Fund, sÌlIIlilarly lTaised, exists for granting Pen9ions to T
a.chers. and Annluities 
to their Widows. The Teachers of Baden, (amd proba,bly of othelr German States,) enjoy, 
I learn, the benefits of an ex.ac:tJI'Y similar plan; and, for the Uke go.od Otbjeot, a Fund 
is in 'uhe same way created 8JITlong ,the Clergymen 'Of rtJhe Pre.s,by:terian a.fi.j other Ohurcheß. 
Upon this priruCJiiple, it would be easy to establish, wi,thourt extra Ci05t to t'h-e State, a 
Teachters' S'uJI)era'llonuation Fñ,md, to -be raised by ûompuls,ory deductions made by 'lhe 
Board of Educa.tion f.rom ISaloaries and results onliy. .Ai3 this subject is a vp.ry important 
one, I may be eXoCused for goirug inw details, and will, therefore, jot dOWl
 my ideHIS as 
to the ba.s.is on w:hic'h it s'hould be devoe-loped. 
"The SUJpern.I1Thua:tion F1unld should ibe created ,by cOIffi,pul30ry <,onrt:r,ibntions from all 
Teachers, Assistant Teachers, Pupil Teachers, and W.ork :\1istr p sses, directly recognized 
by the Board of Eoducati{)n. Tille c<mtri,hu.u.ons should consist in a deduction of -- 
pel cent., made by the Board of Education, haH-yearly, lll1ont
lly, or rOthoerwdse, from 
the ,Sala.riEs and 'result' payrrn-ents to every School in receipt of ai.:1. The rate of! 
Pellsi.on. vary.ing accordirug to sex and classification, should be so much for eveTY year 
of s.ervice up to a given maximum. Pens-ions .for Teachers' W,idows sihould ,be awal'd'ed 
on the same 'Principle. I d-eean -it Indis'P'ensrable that a Fund should be raised by C.O'lll- 
pulsory contributions, and ,that it SlhlOUld 'be manage:1 by th.e Board {)if Education, who 
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alone have the nÐCes5'ary m3.Jehinell'Y to lilliWke its coUeotion and distribution an easy 
matter. My own belief, fortified by the OIPinlion of the leal(Hng Te
chers in my Dis,trkt, 
is that the distribultion of a Superannuation Funid would 'be COIIIlfort to the declining 
years of aged Teaøhers, worn out ,by good service; and it would also off
r an in.duce- 
ment to present Teachers to continue in their occu.patíon, ani devote IÚhe best years of 
their life to teaching; and, f.urther, it rnigJhit. attract into the Teachers' ranks lIIlany 
more men of the ,best and most desirable twe." 


Provision for Superannuation of Teachers in Other Countries. 


Provision has, siruce 1851, be'en made in Great BrÏltl8.in and I'reland for the retire- 
ment and s,uperanlIl'uation of Tea.chers. In Jun
 -o,f this yea.r, however, a select Colilllmibtee 
was appointed .by 1,he Hou.s.e of COiIllIDons:-"To enquire w1hetJher, -by a dedu.ction from 
the Parliamen,tary Gram in aid of PubHc Elemenia.f1Y Be:hools, or by any othe,r means, 
a provLsi'On can be made for gran,ting Annllloities .to lÌil1e Certifi-caoted Teachers of sUClh 
Sclhools upon their retiremenlt, by rerasl()n of age and infinnity." Seve,ral schemes we'l'e 
laid be{ore the Comrrnittee. but no <xmolusions were ar'l'ived at. lot is pro.prOGied to re- 
appoinlt the Oom:mibtee and fUlly consider them n'exil Session. 


In Germany proper, Teachers' W,idows roEceive .an Alln.u.a'l Pension of one hurudred. 
Florins and TeaJchers' Orphans of twenty Florins. 


In Hesß'e a new Pen'Sion Law.has been IþaslSed w'b!itch enables S'uverannuated Te8Jc:herfi 
to pass the close of life in -comparative eooe. 
In 'Sweden and Xorwray eX3JDlined Te8.Johers of bhe Ðlernenltary Scihoool, 'Who have 
reached si
ty years of age, (receive, on retirin.g, after thirty year,;; of service, three-fourths 
0If their Annual Income as a Pension. Pens,ionlS are .a1!.S0 gra.nted, in sæne cases, after 
twe-nty-five years of service, 'but 'Wlith some d'eiuotion in 3JIll1O,unt. 


Kecessity for a Teachers' Superannuati.on Fund in Ontario. 
As to IJ:Jhe necessity for this FU:I1Id
 we would say, tht3Jt so long as TeacJhoelrs devote- 
their live.s to a prof EGIS ion s-o gen'eTa:lly underp.aid ras the,irs is, s'o long wHI .there be a 
necessity for either friends, (if there ibe any, but who are often poor themselves), or the 
Tea"c'hers theanselves, to provide for >the quiet rand -c'Ümfort of the declining years of Ithoei-r 
Brethren, w'ho, in less IPrcSiP'erous days, and with scanlty remuneration, led the van in 
that 'OOllhug in 'whic.h they feel .proud to follow. Even IlJOIW', at the .salary given to 
Teaohers, (c.oIliSHering the i,ncreaLS'oo COSlt of living), it is a.
m0'8t impossible to 'lay ,by a 
sum 'W'hrich ,would realiz.e more ihan a iew d'OllaTS a ye8JT. But by availirug thoeiills.el
s of 
the provisions of the new School Act, Tea,choefiS can, on the ,pa}lmen.t of a small sum of 
'Dwo dollars each half yea,r, secure an al10wanlce for life, after their retirement f,flom 
the Ipro,ftelSlsion, of 'Six dollars a year fo.r every ye8.JT they may have taught Sühool. For 
instance, if a Teacher has been twenty-five years in the profession and has complied 
with the Law and Regult3.>tÏons on the subject, -he will, on htis retiT'OOl,ent, be entitled 00 
(\n allowance of $150 a year for life, should the Fund permit it,-although, at Four dollars 
a year, .he will hrave only paid $100 in all into the Fund; if ,he has been lÌJWien-ty 
years teaching, he wHI secure an allowance of $120 a year, although his total subscrip- 
tions for the twenty years have only been $80 i,n all; if for fifteen years, $90, total 
subs,criptions $6.0 in all; and if f()if ten years $60 .a year, 'While Ihe ,has on.ly paid $40 in 
all into the Fund. In other words, he will receive for his first year's Pension fifty per 
cent. more tha'n h.e has tp,aid iThto the F'unid altogether! 'lihese faots are irresistible, a'nd 
only show 'whaJt a 'boon .the Te:RIchers are th-oug'MJeslSly tJhll'owin.g away in ,petitioning 
agaiIlSlt their 'contributing to the Fund, as provided 'by .t'he new Schooll Law. For it 
should not -be .forgotten that, if the 8ectÏton of th.e new Law on the subject is lI"epealed. 
the entire Law on th.e subjeot will, no dorubt, ,be swept away, arud the $6,500 veT annum 
now gellierous)J.y giV'e'Il. to the old TeaC'hers by the Legislature, will be wi,th'drawn. In that 
VI.--20 
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case Teachers wHI be l'eoft to provide for theilI' o.ld a.ge as they best can, or rathell" they 
will be left with no prov:ilSion wh.a.tever Ifor their reJtï.rement from the pro.fesls.ion.* 


VIII. THE PRESEXT THon01JGH AND SYS'lElVIATIC INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


No one can .read the extracts from the general remarks of the Pulblic Hchool InSiPe<'- 
tors, which are J)ublished in the Aippendix to this Report, without being impressed wdth 
the fact of the -competence and efficiency of the present Inspectors of the Public 
Schools. They have as a whole entered upon tJheir work with a heartiness, an intelli- 
gence, and a 7E-a1 which augurs well for the future welfare of the Schools, and which 
indicate a reality and thoroughness in the work of supervising the daily work in them. 
It has been well said 'b
 Doctor Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester, (who In 
1865 visited this Province and made his Report to the English ComIDIissioners on our 
School
), that c. Inspection is the salt of elementary Education." He goes on to insist 
upon its application to the hligher Schools of England and says:- 


.. The prub1icily with whlch C aU material facts' relating to eacJh School . are an- 
llually made known to the State,' through the machinery of the Board of Education, is 
considered in :\Iassachusetts to be the secret of the immense progress that has taken 
place in Education in that commonwealth in the last thirty yerurs." 


As to t.he felt necessity for our Ipresent system of Sc'hool IiIlspection in Onta.rlo, we 
have the testimony of the Bishop. He remarks:- 


"Thorough inspection of 8chools, such as we are accustomed to in England, is a 
great desideratum both in the United States and Canada, Something 
like our Eng\lis,h mode of inspe.ctioli' of Schools, by a 'body of perfectly indevendent and 
competent g,entlemen, 'WOuld be a greàt ,and valuable edition to the School System 
both in t'he Unitea States and Canada. . . . In fact, the great desideratum of the Com- 
mon School System, 'both in Massa.chusetts and generally in the United States, is ade- 
quate, thorou
h, impartial, ind
endent inspection of Schools. In New York and Penn- 
sylvania, a system of supervision 'by 'Counties or :wide districts has been introduced, and 
is at work with tolera:ble success. The agent of the Massachusetts Board of EdUICa- 
tion in R lecture. says:-My observations, on visiting thousands of schools throughout 

'lassachusetrts and many in twelve other States have clearly ,proved to my mind the 
wis(lom of maintaining a Superintendent. in all our Cities and large Townships, who 
shall devote his whole time to the care and improvement of the Schools," 


Our United States neighbours have thoroughly tried the s'Ystem of both Townshdp 
and County Superintendents. The State Commissioner of Schools in Ohio says:- 


.. Our system of Township supervision of Schools has proved a lamentable failure. 
Similar Systems in other States have uniformly failed. AIlIY system of sUjperViision for 
the country Schools must necessarily fail, that does not make provision for the employ- 
ment of competent Superintendents, whose entire ene.rgies are given to the work." 


The value of local supervision, through the agenJcy of C'ompetent County Superin- 
tendents. has ,been tested in many States. PennsyJvania adopted the system In 1854, 
New York in .1856, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, West Virginia, Caldfornia, and several 
ot'her States su:bsequently; and the testimony of eooh of them .is, that it has proved a 
most valuabJe feature in tlheiÌ' School Systems. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tlÏ'<m in l'ennsyiIvania says:- 


.. County Superintendents were first elected in thIs State in ,1854, and it is not claim- 
ing too mueh for the oflke to say that it has vitalized the (W.hole System. To it. more 


..-\,. Inspector, writing on,Ahis subject, says:-"U cannot be denied that the Fund Itsel1 
is R most exc:ellent one, and that it has already proved a great boon to many member.s of 
t'1C pJ'.')ft's
lon." 
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than to any other agency, or to all other agencies combined, we owe our educational 
progress of late years." 


I may obse,rve that more .than four-fift,hs of the County School Conventions held 
in the several Counties of this Province two years since desired duly qualified County 
SUlperintendentl> in place of Township Superintendents. 
The Travelling Agent OIf the Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts 
uses the folJowing ,forciJble language in regard to this matter:- 
" It ,has been said, and with great trutMuln.e-ss, that < the most ilIIlp;olI'rt:amlt branch of 
adiministr.aJtion, as connected with Education, relates ,to Sc'hool Insp,ectioIí: It is 
Ð.Sse.rted by some car'eful oblSlelfvers, that the Duooh 'Beho-oU Masters are decidedly supeftior 
to the PruSiS, ian noortwitlhstaruding the nwmeI'O'll'S N:Of'ill.aJl Schools of PrUtSsia, and the two 
or three onJy, in Holland; amI this s'll'perior,i.ty is attributed entirely to a better systelIIl 
of inspection. This is the basis on w,h.icl1 the whol,e fa,bri.c -of their tpoü,pulaT instruotion 
rests. The absønce of s'Uoh a thorough supervision of Schools 80S is maintained in HoJ.land 
with such admira'hle res'u1ts, is the weru}{,est pa.rt of our system. 
"What is needed for all our Schools, and what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
is a constant, thorough, intelligent, ilIIl'par ti ai, and independent supervision. Compara- 
tively few perßons \possess the varied qualifications so indispensable to success in this 
delicate and important work. So important was ill regarded by the ddSJti1lJgUished Au.thor 
of .the Dutch systelIIl of inspeotiO'Il, that, after a l-oug life ,jevote.d to oouca,tionwl labour, 
he said, < 'Take care ,how you -choose your Inspectolrs; théy are Iffien whom you ought 
to look for U lantern i,n hand." , 
U A Sohoo}," says Everett, U is not a Clo'Ck, wlhdtch you can lWIi.nd u!p, and then Jeave 
It to go of itself. Nor can othea' interests be thus negletCIted. Our Itaiko.ads 2nd Factories 
require lSO'IIle directing, oollitrolIinlg and ronlSrtan1Jly slUlPervisirug mind for their highest 
effioiency, and do not oUir Soho-ols need ;bhe sarr:ne? To meet this great want eleven of 
the fifteen Cities of our State, a.nd nl\llIIlerous larg'e TtO'Wlls, have availed themselves of 
the jplI'ovisi'Ü'Il of the Sltatute, and elected S.chool Superintendents who devote their wihole 
time and energies to this work of SlupervÍlS.ion." 


Spirit in Which Inspection ShouZd be Performed. 


The Regul.ations in regJard to inspection, wthilCh !have been adolpted 'by the Counrcil of 
Public Instruction, are sruffidently explici.t as to the general detai.Is of inspection, and 
the mode in which it should be conducted. In 1846 and 1850., when our present System 
of Education was inaug;urated, I said:- 
U To perform the .jUity of IllLSpec.tor with a-ny de:gIf'ee ()If efficiency, the Inspector should 
be acquainted with the best modes of teaching every d:
arr-t'IDent of an Englis'h S.ohool, 
and 'be able to explain and exemplify them. It is, of course, the Inspector's duty to 
witness the modes of .teaohing adopted 'by the Teacher, rbut Ihe 'Sihould do sometlb.in!g 
mOTe. He shoul.d, some part of tlbe :time, ibe 13.'n actor as well as a speclaror. To do so 
he must læep pace with t'he pr'ogress of the Science of T'OOIClhj.ng. Every man 'Whl() has 
to do with Schoûls, ough,t tû 'lIllaIDe hÍ'IIlJSIelf master of the ,best mtOdes of oonducting them 
in all the detaile of arrangement, Instruction, and -Discipline. A man commits a wrong 
against 'Teaohers, against ohHdr'en, and a
inst the interests of School EiduoatiùIL, wlho 
seeks the office of Inspector without being qualified and abJe to fulfil all its functioIlB." 


Summary of the Benefits of a Thorough System of Inspection. 


".Vhe State Su,p.erintendent of Maine, 'in his last Report, ,thus sums 'u'ptlhe 'benefits 
of an effic-ient system of inspection for the PubHc Schools:- u It promotes" (he says):- 
U 1st. An increased. interest among 1Jhe !people in Telation to Ipublic Educa.tit()lll. 
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II 2nd. iSystema.tioc efforts to improve the Schools on the part o.f Educators and Sohool 
Officers. 
II 3rd. An iIIl1Ip;rovenn.ent in .the sûholarSiMp of Teachers, and -in the quality of their 
instruction. 
II 4th. More inotelUgent supe.rvision on the part of Trustees. 
II 5th. A quick 3JPpre.dation amid prOlII1otion of those '\\lho aJI'e I,Lkely to proV'e oUir best 
Teachers. 
II 6th. I:ncre.asing indk-ecUy ,the av'erage attendance of Scholars. 
'7th. Raising the oolilllpens.ation of Teaohers. 
II 8th. Ful'nis.hin.g the State wiltJh a numher of oompetent Institute Ins,trU'ct'OO's. 
II 9.tJh. Elev3!ting arud sustaining public sentiment ion giving it a ,h'ig1her. educational 
tone, and in .general qudckening the whole body politic to the mighty necessity of 
universal intelligence." 


IX. INSPECTION OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


The Inspectors, (Messieurs Macke.nzie and McLellan), have, in 'Appendix A to this 
Report, so lfuUy and so ably discussed t'he ser,ious drefects which stilI exist in moot Qf 
our High Schools, that I find it unecessary to do more than -briefly refer in general 
terms to the su,bjoot. 


Separate Course of Study for the High Schools. 


1. One .icr:nporttant object of the Kew Sooh 00 I Law was to 'di-scrimilliate, .by a clearly 
d'efined line in the Course of .studiy, 'between PUiblic and Hi'gh Slc'oools, aTIti to prescrihe 
a separate Prog'raJIIllme of Studi.es for High S-chools. In lPI'1actice it had heen fou.nod that, 
in the anxiety of Tf!U'stees and Masters of a majority of our High Schoo\1s ,to crowd 
ohiJ.:llfen into these Schools, in the hope thereby to increase the Grant ,to their S-chools, 
they !had virt'llaJly merg.oo the Hi,
h School into tJhe PulbUc 'Sohool, 'wi,tJh the nominal adldli- 
ti.on in most cases ()f only a little Latin and Greek. The objeiCit of tJhe Hi'g'h .schoo,l 'Seotions 
of the new Ad is to put an end to this anomalous slbate ()If things, an,d to prescribe for 
eac.h class of schools its own legitima'te work. 
.2. In point of fact, the Gra.mmar, (now Hi
h), Schools !have never occupied the 
position ",'hieh they ought to have done in the COUThwy. 1ìhey were orig.inally desilgned 
to be Cloa.s'si'ca;l Schools, 'but they were 'made -the SClhools of certa;in dassles, rather than 
Clas.sical Schools, wlholly doing, or 'profes-sin,g to do, OolIDlIDron Bchool work -torr certain 
classes, th us being made and viewed as a kind of aristocratic Schools, poaching upon the 
grouoo of Common School 'work, and ,being regard,ed as distinct f'rom, and even antagon- 
istic to, the Common StClhOO'I8, rather than supplementa,ry to them and identiool wioth 
them in 'ImbUc interests. It has, therefore, been found extremely diffi-cult to get any 
oonsideralble support for them from local sou'rces. To ,get ISIUlPPOrt enoug,h to exist, more 
than two-third's of the Hi,
h S-chool BoaiI'lds Ihave had to seek amalgamation with t.ihe 
Public Sohool B08!rds of their locaJities; ,but this amalgarrnation itS attended w.uh many 
iIlJConveniences 08.Jntd does not 'by any .means accomplish the objects proposed. Neverthe- 
less, it Ihas n()t been deemed expe.dient to interd'ere with this arrnaLgama-tion in any way, 
but to leave the Boards of Trustees as formerly to unite, or, w'hen united, t.o dliSiSülve the 
union aJt their ple3JSIU.re. 'Iìhe necessity ror ,the union doe'S not now exist as before, since 
the Legislatu.re has in effect declared that Hi
h SC'hools Slha:N be provided for by local 
Rate equally "'lith Pu:bUc Schools. It should 'be rememberoo, -however, that the experi- 
ence of the gr'oot Cirties in the nei,ghboring States Ffuows, tih3Jt 'oonsoILd8!tiIlig all the Public 
Sohools in Cities and Towns under one Boam of .Management, and that Board elected 
chiefly by the Ratepayers, has contributed .even mO'Te to the efficie'nlt support anld elevation 
of the Classical Slchool .tJhan to that of the Public SchooJ.s. 
3. I,n the Pirogr.aa:nme of Study for Hig1h Schools, prescrihed under the new School 
Ad, it is especially pT'Ovided that they shall be Hi'gh Eng1lÏsh School,s as wen as Elemoo- 
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tary Classical Schools" and for Gi;rls as well as for Boys. When it is provided in the 
Act that in each Hi.gh School, " Provision shaH ,be mad.e for teaching to bo>t
 ma.le and 
female Pupils the higher brandhes of an English and 'Commercial Education, including 
the Natural Sciences. Iwith speciaJI reference to Agricul,t:ure," it was c10eaTlly intendleld 
that the lower, or el'elIIlentary, branches of an English Educ!3!tion should not be taught 
in the High Schools, but in t'he Pu'blic Schools. It WoM also intende.'l that a.ll Pupils 
to be eligi'ble for admission to the High 's'chûols for the study of Clas.s:ics, as 'We)] as .for 
higher English, must first ,be groundEd in the elømen,ts Q.f a sound Education in tJheir 
own native Language, as strongly urged ,by .uhe latJe,st Royal and Parliamentary Com- 
mission on Ed'ucation in England. The Council of Public Instruction 'has prescribed, tha.t 
.. the subjects of eX3Jlllin8Jtion for ad.mission to the High Schools shall ,be the saiIDe a'S those 
prescri'hed for the first fOUT Olas.ses of tihe Public SCJhiOO]S." The examination for ad- 
mission 00 the High E1ch'Ûlol must be on paper, and the Examination Palpers w,ith the 
Answers a.re to be preserved fOT the examination 'Of the High School Inspector, that he 
may not d.epend wlholly on the individual examination of Pupils as to w'hetJher the 
Regulations have been duly ohserV'ed in tJhe examinaUon and ad,mJiSsion Oif Pupils. 
4. The fumÏlaJrnten.tal'p'fi,ruciple of our System of Publ,i-c InsÜuction is .that every youth, 
before proceedin.g to the subjects of a higher E1nglislh, olr of a Classi,cal E'duoation, shall 
first 'be grounded in the .elffiIlentary subjects of a Public School Educatioon. No candi- 
dates are, therefor,e, eligi,ble for a{llIllission to the Hig1h Schools except th-ose who 'have 
m.anifes1ted pro.ficiency in the subJects of the first four Cllasse's of .the Public School 
Programme, 'by passi,ng a satisf.a.C!t()ry eX3Jmin2!tion. 
5. It is to be obse-rved also, that although BUipiIs alre eHgi'ble for iprO/IIlotion from the 
Public to the High He/hool, 8Jfter passing a sl3.tisfaotory examinaU,on in the subjects of 
the firSit four Classes o.f the fo-rmer, omi>ttin'g Natural History, Chemistry .and Botany, 
it is quite at t.ihe "Ü,p.tion of the Parents, or Guardian, of Pupils, whether they s'halI ente,r 
the High School, or not, before they complete the w:hûle P,rograJIIllIlle of Studi.es in tJhe 
Public S'chools, when they can enlter ran a:dvanoed Class in the High Sch()ol. 
6. The objects and duties of the High Schools are two-fold:- 
First. commencing with Pupils who, (whether educated in either a Public, or Private, 
School), are qualified as atbove, the High Schools are intend,ed to loo'Plete '8 good English 
Education, 'by educatin:g PupHs not only f.or Commercial, Mranlllfact11!ring 8ind Agricul- 
tural pursuits, but for fulfilIillig iwith efficiencor, hJOInoUir and u.sefuln
'Ss'9, the duties of 
::Vlunicipal CouncHolrs, Leogislators, and v-arious !pU'blic Offices f-n the seTvioo of the 
Country. 
The Second object and duty of the High Sohools, (commEmooinlg also with Piupils 
qualified as aboye), is to t
ach the languages ()f Greece and Rome, {).f Germany rand 
France, the :\I-athematics, etcetera, so far as to p.r.ejpare youth ,for certain fPTofessions, 
and espec
aJIy fOT the Universities, where wjJI be oompleted the educ8itio'Il of men for 
the learn,ed professions and for tlhe Professorships in the CO'lIe.ges, and :Mas.tershiptJ dn 
the Collegiate Iru;titutes and Hig1h Schools. 


High School Standard in Massachusetts. 
It may -be interes'ting in this cweotton to notice whl3Jt is, (and has Ibee'n for ma'lllY 
years), .the !provision in the School Laws of the State of Massach,usetJts, in regard to 
High Schools. They contain the .following provisions:- 
"Every TownsihÏjp may, and every TownshiJp containing five 'hundred Families, or 
house'holders . . . shaH' maintain a SClhool, to be kept by a MlaSter of com.p,etent 
ability and good morals, ,who . s'haII give i.nstruction in General HiiStory, Book- 
keepin.g, Surveying. Geoon'etry, Natural Philosophy, GhemistTY, Botany, the Civil Poli.tJy 
of this Commonweal.th and of 1Jhe United States. and the Latin Lan'gruage. . . . And 
in every Tov.rnFfuip oontaining four thousand iruhaibitants, the Te'aJcher. Or Teachers of 
the SC'hooJs required hy tbis Section of the Act, shall, in addition to the !bran.ches of 
iILStruction in the Greoe'k and FreIlICh languages, tea<fu. Astronom.y, Geology, RJhetoric, 
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Logic, Intellectual and Moral Science, an.f Political Economy.' Th
e (SlCho()l
 · s\ooll be 
kept for the benefit of aN the inrha!bitants of the Town,' · not l,ess than thirty-six weeks, 
ex'Clusive of Vacations, in each year.' Two adjacent Towm:rhips, 'havin'g each loess than 
five h undre'd fSimilies or 'householders, may fol'TIl one High School District, for estab- 
l1shing such a School when a majo.rity of the legal Voters of each Township, 
in Meetings 'Called fo,r that purpose, so determine." 


The Necessity of Well Trained 2'eache1"s for the High Schools. 


I quite concur in .the remarks of the High School Insipectofß as to tJhe necessity of 
soone modifi,cation in th'e Law in regard to the qualifications of :\:lJasters of Hi.g1h Sichools, 
I'D. order to secure a class of beHoer educated men for High ,Sl('Jhool Masterships, the 
preseJlJt School Law 'W
S rPas.sed, requiring that each HÏig1h Sc'hool :\laster Slhould 'be ,a 
Gra.jmate, (in Arts), of some Univers,ity in Her Majesty's Dominions. Ex.perience has 
proved the necessity of the addition of sOime 'training on t:Jhe part of these gentlemen in 
the Art of Teaching, ,before undertaking the new and reS/p.on-sible d'Uti-es of the 
IllliSiter- 
ship of a Hig1h Scoool. 


The High, Equally with the Public. Schools Supported by Municipal Rates. 
The Hchool Law of 18ïl at len.gth embodies a principle for whkh I h.ad 'contended 
for years. In submitting the fir.st draft ()If Bill in 1>854, for the improyemenlt of our 
Grammar Schools, I sûught to get inserted in it a recog.nition of the princLple,-wlhich 
has at lengbh 'been oonced-ed,-that it v..as the .iUtty of the County, or other Mwnici'paI, 
Councils, to provide, 'by RMe l1IT)o.n prOjperty, for the SUipPOirt of the Grammar School 
equally with the Common Sbhool. Experience ,has sh-o'Wn .how utterly impoog,si,ble it was 
toO maintain a good Grammar School without ::\lrunicipal aid, in addition to the Legis- 
lative Gr'ant, The 'history of onr High S'c,hools since 1854 Ihas, (wit'h SrQ,me hon()lura:ble 
eX'cßptions), been a chronicle of failures, owing chiefly to want of mean'S to emiploy a 
sufficient number of Teac'hers. The Councils are now authorized and required 'by Law to 
provide aU necessary means for carryi.ng on our Higih S'Ch-ool's in a S'tate of e.fficioency. 
I rhave no doubt that the High School Sections oOf the Act will immgurMe a ne,w and a'us- 
picious era in the hig'her English and CoOmmer-cial, as well as elementary Classical Edu- 
cation of the Coun1Jry, in regar.f to both sexes of our youthful population. 


X. THE NEW PRIXCIPLE OF "PAYl\IE
T BY RESULTS" 


Our Bchool Law of 1871 has introdu:ced a new prin'CÌIple into If:Jhe mode of payments 
to Hilgh Schoo]s. Formerly the sysltem adopted w,as, (as in the ease of Public SchooIs), 
to distribute tJhe Higih School Fund on .the baogis of average attendance of the Pu.pils wt 
the SClhooI. This was found to work injuriou.sly to !the best claslS of Schools. To remedy 
this defect and remove this injustice. a new prindpl'e of payment was intJrodThced into tJhe 
Act,-vid'elicet:-the payment, (as it is techni'C'.alIy tevme-f in E:ngland), .. 'by Results," 
oOr, as in the word,s of the Act itself, acûonHng to .. proficiency in the various branches 
()f Study." 
The .principle of " PaY11llent ,by Ræults," as it is toohniæ.l1y termed, has long been 
applied to the English Elementary Sichools, and it has wIthin ,the Iast y'ear, OT two, ,been 
reoomended 'by the Royal Commission Inquiry for i:ntrod!U.cti-o'll into the Sc.hools of the 
Irish National BoaTd. 
In 1865, when the amended Gra:mmar Seh.ool Aût 'was passed, ,the Edlucation Depart- 
ment for this Province .had the matter under cOIlB-ÏderatiOiIl. 1ìhe 'Want of a'll additional 
Inspector f()r the Grammar Schools was, however, felt to be an o.bst.acIe to its introduc- 
tion at that time. 
At l:en,gtJh, the a!pp.ointment of two Ins.pecto:rs ()of Hig.h Schools having been secured 
a Section of t'he 'llew Act w.as sulbmittetd to ,t'he Le'gisl.aA:1uTe for its adoption in 1870-71, 
a.nd embodied the new pr,inlCi!ple of ",Pa'Yl1nent by ResullÌ.S" in the 37,tJh Section. 'Dhe- 
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threefold principle embodied in tJhis Section, u\pon wMch lIigh Soh<>o1s are hereafter to 
be aided. is declared by the new Law to he as follows:-Ðach Hi'gih School conducted 
according to Law, [and tlhe Regulations]. s'hall ,be oortitl'Ed to an Apportionment 
accoro,ing,- 
First,-To the average attendance of PUlPHs. 
Second,-'Dheir profkien'CIY in the v8!rious 'branches of Study. 
Third,-The length od: tillIle ea:ch s.uch High SCihool is keipt op'en as oompared with 
other Higih Schools, 
As it was clearly iolllV06sÏ'ble to a'plply the new princ,ilPle of " Pal} moot by Resulrt.s" to 
the High S'(;hools' until a classification of them had been made, the Councils of Public 
IILStructi-on req'lleste-i 1Jhe Higih School Inspoct'ors to make sTU'ch a classification. and 
report the rEsult to the Chief Supøf,intendent. T1his they have done in their Report. 
and have s'll.ggeS'ted one or two (plans fOT carTYi'Ilg the Dew slystenn into full effect in 
1873. 


The English System of "Payment by Results." 


In England the Parliamentary aid to EI'emen'tary SICJhools is distri'buted as follOiws:- 
The :\<lanageI"S of every School e'Iltitled to the aid may claim, annually. :bhe sum of four 
shilUn,gs per Schol'ar, accord,ing to 'bhe average nUiIIllber in attendance througihQut the 
year, at the morning and ai.ternoon School, n()t bein.g less ,than 400 attendances at their 
Soh()ol; and one...half {)f t:Jhat sum .per Scholar, a:oc-or'iing to the average number through- 
out the year at the evening 'Sohool, not being less tban tf.orty atte'Ildances at t:Jhe Scho'Ol; 
also. for every Soholar w'ho attend.oo more than 2 1 0IÛ lIIlornings or aÆtern.oons fit the S!clhoO'oI. 
If more than six years of a.
, eight slhil1inrgs, s'llbject to examina,tion. If undieT six 
years of alge. and present on ,the day of ex,a.minaU,on, six SlhilUn.gs an'd six.pence, su'bject 
to a rejp{}!I't by the Inspector that s'Uch øhHdren are suitably instructed. For every 
SdlJOlar wlho has attenoded mo.re thoa,n twenty-four evenings at t:Jhe 'Slchool, five shiIlinrgs.. 
subject to examin.ation. Every day Scholar entitled to eight SlhiHings. fOlrfeits two 
sMIlings and eightJpence for failure to satisfy tlhe Inspector in either Rea. ling, Wr,iting 
or Arithmetic. Every evening Scholar entitled to five s,hillin'gs, forfeits one s'hoillin.g and 
e!,ghtjpen.ce for s:imilrRir !failure. The Grant is, moreove.r, incr,easEd at the ralte o!f one 
shilling and fourpence !per pass in Read'ing. \Vriting, or AJrithllIletic, 'llIP to any n,umber 
nort exceeding 12.0; IPl'OvidJed. that the passEs exceed 20.0 ,per cent. o,f tJhe .number of 
Scholars in attendance over six years of age; that otJle-fif,th of tlhe passes are within the 
tJhxee highest Standards; that oDe-fifth of the average number of Søholars. over six years 
of age. have passed a satisfactory exam-inaUon in one or more spedfi'c subjects RJoove the 
Srf:and.aT.i; and the nUIDlber of PUlPil TeachlerS, or Assistant Te'aøhers, employed, 'bears 
a cefltain provortion of the nunn,ber oj' 'Hcholars. 'IìhIUS, every :M,an'a.ger had 13. direct 
pec'Uniary interest in maintaining regularity olf attoodiRnce, in the i:mp>rovem'Emt of eaøh 
inodividual S'cho,l:ail', and in providing a sufficiEiIl't corps of Teachens. 


Great Advantage of the Systems of Payment by Results. 


The three great excellences of the System were:- 
lS1t. Tihe ellIl.plüyment of Oertifi'cartoo Tet8lChers. 
2nd. Provis
on for training a corps o.f TeacheTs 'Under the name of PUlPil Teaehers. 
ikd. The individual eX
lJmination of SC1h'Ülars upon certain Ht.an.ialrdts clearly defined 
for eaClh grad,e of Schools. 
On the new Code, Her :\fajesty's EducaHon Committee of the Privy Council 
remark:- 
.. We have carefully maintained the principles of paoyment by · res'ult.s;' we 'have 
endeavoured to lay dow,n teiI"lIIls of aid .wlhlch, while increrasin'g the effidency of tlhe 
i'llSíPe'Cted Schools, will materially simvlirfy the administrartion of the Grant'S." 
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In VictoiTia, (Aiusrtralia), "lpaymlent Iby results," to the Sch.ools, is .the system 
adopted. In ,the last ReJ)Oirt of .the Board .of E-ducation for tJhat COiu,ntr1Y, published tJMs 
year, the Board says:- 


"The system of 'paym.en.t by Tesults,' now in 'Use, ailJlPlears to .be 'W'Orking well, a.nd 
to give genell"al satis,f,aCttir{)n. Tille flvct, that at eveT'Y EXaJIlldnation, each School's force 
is record.ed as ihavin,g gain.ed a certain percelllta.ge of a p-ossible maxilIIlum, affords a 
means .of c{)lIIltparislon 'between d.ifferent SlCJhoo!s which, if not conc1u.s.ive as to .tJheir 
relative merits, is s'Uffi'Ciently so to ,cau.se consiJderable e'Illf\l,laUlon aJII10ngst Teaoo-ers 
Indeed, the wish to obtain a hÍtg1h percenta.ge 'IIll3.tørially incre.ases the stimulus afforded 
by the · result' paymen,ts." 


XI.---COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES, OR LOOAL COLLEGES. 


The High IStchools having of neces:s.ity boon thrr.QIW1ll olpen to Girls, :and IprOVUHOn 
having ,beelll lID.r3de in tJhem for giv1in.g a Ipurely E.nglislh Elduca1.iOln apaflt froom Classics, it 
wa.s thought d,esirahle to J)rev.e.nrt the pos.silble eX1tinütion, in our Educationa'l Syst.em, 01' 
a !purely Classical Sohool wlhioh should :seiTve as a !proper Ul1Ik Ibetween the PubUc 'School 
and tJhe University. WitJh this view, a provis,ion 'was inrtroduced into the High School 
portion of 1:Jhe Act of 1871, æutJhorizing ibb..e estaJblislhlilllent OIf ClQIlle.g.iate Institutes, and 
fixing the minimum srtandarld t.o be l"eaJehed, Iby any High Bc'hooo,l, the Trustees of IWlhiClh 
desired it to be reoogndzed as a Oolleg.iate -In.stitJute. This standard is the .jaily average 
atJtendance of at least sixty Bo}'ìS in Greek, or Latin, a.nd the elll'ploymoenlt, bona {ide, of 
rut leasrt four Moas,ters, wlbo shall devote the wlhole 'Of their time .to tJh.e 'Wo-rk of instruc- 
ti.on in rtJhe Institute. Tlhe standard fix,ed is not an id,eal one, burt JIms a:liTooJdy bBen 
surpassed 'by more tJhan one 'Olf .our existing High Scrhoo01s,-th:at .of Gatlt, It is Iho
j 
that the establislhmenlt, throu.g1hout the Oountl'Y, of local C:oUe.ges, {)'f the c()lIIllP.aratively 
high srtand3Jfd whklh such J.nstitut.i-oills m.ust iTøaCJh 
.Illd main'tain, in ord'er 'to .be recog- 
nÍzed as sluch, will 'be a great and s'Ubstantial ,boon to the Country, and wHI íPrormote, 
in the hi'gID.elS't degree, tJhe Iboes,t interests of slllperior Edlucation ,tJhroug1hoout the Province. 


The Study of Latin Necessary in Collegiate Institutes. 


ÀJmoug the many reasons \\IMcJh justi-fy bhoe Ip,rovision in the n,ew School Ad, r.equior- 
ìnig an absolute daily ave-ra.ge atte,ndance in Collegiate Ins'bitrutes of art: least sixty Boys 
in Gree'k and La,tin, are the f.onolWing, wlhich wle Ihave quo1ted, with tlhe recommendations 
of the Englislh Rol}'al OolffiImiSSlions on tJhe .subject. In their Report of 1,868, they say:- 


" All the :\1as.te'rs eXaJIlldned ,by us. ap'pear to ibe a'gr.e,ed that notJhin,g tea-clh'es Emg,1islh 
GrS!lJ1IIllIRJf so e,asily, or 510 'well, a:s Latin Gr:alIlllIIll3l', and, next 'to rthat, they would !place 
tJhe teachirug .of stOlIIle otJher fo.reign Gra1ffilmar, Bluch as FrenlClh. The \preference is given 
to Latin for m13.1llY re.afYons. There i's 'something, ,no doubt, in tJhe beauty of the language 
itsel'f. But the dhief s,tress is laid on ,tJhe tÎiUlness and pf1eClision of ilj:g accidence, in 'Wlh.ich 
no rmodern lan'guag.e can riva.l -it. Fur-úher, it has entered so largely int.o Englis,h, that 
the meaning of a very large proportion of our words is first discovered to us on learning 
Latin. An-i to a no less degre.e has ilt entered into English Literat'Uf1e, so that many of 
our classical write.rs wre only 'hallf intelHgible un,les's s{)'IIle knowledgte of Latin precede 
the readi,ng. Latin, again, is a COlIlllIIlon 'gate'Way to Frenoh, Itali3!n and Spanish. 'SOIDle 
Teachers E'yen maintain that French can be taught more easily in cOIDJ>any with Latin, 
tJhan by giving ra.ll,the time.to Fflench alon.e. . . . 


Conclusions and Recommendations 01 the English Commissioners. 


"The concliUs,ions to ,which we were 'brought 'bty a review of t!he OfPdnions put befOtre 
us, in rega,rd. to tJhe s'Ulbjects of insrtrulcNon are srtrongly oo.n,fir.lliIed by the eX!perien-ce of 
tlb-ose Countries tihlat !have 'been mlQSJt s'Uccess1ful illl 'bhe managen:n.en'Ì. of Education. 
Everywhere we find the Classic.s still Tegaroted as the best instrumelllt now to 'be obtained 
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for the Ihig;hest Education, and when ,the ClasSlics are neglected, the Education SieelID.S to 
be lowered -in oharalCter. But 'We see als'Ü that two ilffilpor'tant !IIl()l(Hfiætions must be 
made in tJhis general statement. 
II One is, that Dhe time given to' Classics mlLSit be so far cur,tailed, Ij,'f ueces's,a.I"Y, as' to 
admit of otJher impo1r>tant Sltmdies 'by tJheir side. Frnnoo ,curtails Jjfue stud'y of Greek 
for tlhis ,pul1pose; Prus'sia, the lpII"aotJice of COIn/P'Osition; but ne-ither gives up the Classics 
i
 her Ihi.ghest Eid u cation, iIlIOr Latin, ev,en in raruks much below tJhe highest. Tihe 
S.cotcih Parents., w'hoo 'can ohoose at their own discretion, still ma;ke Latin the staple 'Of 
instrnction, Wlhile they are not content witJh Latin only. Evoo Zur,ich, with a decided 
leaning to In.iustorial Education, Ihas a l8J
ge pooportio,n Otf Seholars in Classlical SchooJs. 
But a:11 .t:Jhese Countries Blp.pear to stand above us in t:Jhe teaching of every su,bject: exc.ept 
th.é Classics, and England is quite alone in requiring no 5Y\Srteanatic study in the Mother 
T'Ongue. 
II The otJher mod,ificati'On of .tJhe 'general rruJe in fav(JlUr of Classks is that room must 
be /ffiIade for Schools of an aHo-get-heT different tyrpe. There ar.e lIllinds fitted, to' 'be 
developed by other Sotudies than that of IÌihe mo!St perfect ffinown languages. There are 
occU'pations for Wlhdcl1 Classi'ool studies do not give tJhe prOjpoer Ip.re:pmation. Schools lilre 
the Rea.lsClhulen of Pru.ssia, or tJb.e Sühools of Industry of fSIWUzeTlland, have become a 
positive need of Iffiooder,n times." 


Suggestions in Regard to the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 
Froan the Report of the I nspecto,rs, a-nd -the fOl'elgOing relDlarks, I would .strongly 
urge the foHowing:- 
1. T'h.at the sta.nd,a.tfd ()If ad.misslion t'O the Hig;h ,Sohools arud CoHegia:te IntSltitutæ be 
uniform througlhout the Province. 
2. That no Pupils ,be admitted to vhe High Sohools exüept 'on satisfacto,ry fPi8.Ssing 
a Written Examination, and obtaining a mindmulIll {)f firfty rper cent. of .bhe vaLue of the 
Papers. 
3. That suitable Accommodlaition ,be p'rovi.:led, in a-11 cases, for the High Socfhools. 
4. T.hat the Programme of Studies and LiI1lliÏ.t Taible, when finally pr,etpar
d and 
aUbhor.ïzed, be str,icUy adlhered t'O, excefI)t :by petrlIIllis'S'Ïon obtained upon the report and 
recommendation of the Inspector. 
5. That at least tW'O oompetent Masters be elll1/ployed in every Hi.gh Sohool. 
6. That ,before the principle of "'Payment by res1uIts" 'be aJPplied to Hi,gh ScJhools, 
their status and classification, (,as a starting fl),oint), be ascertained ,by a WrUten ExalDl- 
ination of the Pru,pils in o
e or more of the CI'asses,-say the ihiglb.eSit and IlQlW'æt. 
7. 1\hat, in all ca.ses, the Oouncil of PlUJbI.ic Instruction slhaIl ,have tJhe right, throu.g;h 
Its Inspectors, to deteI'!IIline whether the Answers given in the Written EX8JIllIinastlOlIl 
come up 0'1' not to .t:Jhe .minimum standard. 
8. That an addlitional Hdgh :Schoo.l Inspector ,be 8JPPointed, in oro1er thart effect may 
be given 00 the new System of Pa.yment by Results; and that the tJhree lIl5fpeCtors be 
authorized and requir'ed, in p,laces Wlhere tJhere ar'e Higih S'chools, .or Collegiate Insti- 
tutes, to' inquire into the c'orudition and efficiency of the Pu1bLic and Separate 'Sohools, 
Wlhich are entitled 'to 'Prepare and send Pupils to the High 'Sdhools, or CoUegia.te II15ti- 
tutes. 
9. That Masters off High S.chools should, ,before appointment, be required to furnish 
some evidence of a knowloo,ge of the Art olf Teaching. 


XII.-THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


AltJhough the School Law of 1850 autlhorized Boards o.f Trustees in Oities, Towns 
and Villages, to esta!bUSIh "any kind, or des'cri,pUon, of Schools" they might see fit, yet 
it was regarded as doubtful wlhether it w,as sUfficiently cO'll1prelhensive to admit the 
establishment of Ind'llstrial 'Sohools. T'O remove th.is doubt, and to g.ive effect to the 
wishes of many interesiled in the condition of the "Street Arabs" or our Cities, Towns 
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and Villages, the Section of tlhe Ad of 1871 authoI'lizia1'g the establishment .of these 
Sohools 'Was passed, as foJ1olWs:- 


"12. The Public School Baard .of eaoh City, Town and Village may establish o.ne, .or 
more, Industrial Sc!hools rfor otJherwise negl'ected children, and to make all needfUJl 
Regulations arnd employ the means r'eqruisite to secure the aM.endaa1.ce .of 
uch children, 
and for the SU!pport, manag;ement and dliSoCÏlp'Hnoe of sucl.I School, or SoCJhools. The third 
Section of tlhe Act also p'fIOvides, . that refractory Pwpils may be, where praJ0tka.ble, 
removed to an Industrial Scihool.'" 


WHh a vlew 00 afford information in rega'rd to tJhe manner in wlhich In.dustl"1ial 
Schools are managed elsewhel"e, I add the f.ollowing sktetch of 1:fue routine in an "Indru.s- 
trial Sc'hool .for Girls," dn Connecticut. The State SU'Perintendent in ,his ReIpOr:t says:- 
.. The number of Girls now in School is uear,}oy ei.g1b.t1Jy. In most of tlhem a marked 
Ï'lnprovement is noticed, bOoth in conduct and study. Many of 1:Jhean crume covered with 
rags and ftltJh, hi.ther'to ignorant, vagrant, friendless and depraved. Sixty ,per cent. 
were Orphans. Al,ready a manifest change is noticed irn their langua.ge and ICÛlIlid ud. 
Tille IhÆl:bits oil order, neatness, 'Obedience, ind'Ustry an,j s:tUid<y hBire fo.rmoo, are all re- 
formatory in t'heir tendency. 
.. We have unlimited faitth in the Ipower of kindne13.g. Not that sensibility wihiClh 
f()l1'lbids control, !but a love w'hkJh restra.ins, even ;with physlca.l !pain, if necessary, 
al'ways regretting the necessity, and alwa:ys 'Proving the motives to be only good. It 
does lPoop-le .good to dJiscip}iine them. No character is fully d'evelopoo t:hat has not 'been 
restrained by Law. TQ do just as one is inclined to is not :productive olf 'h:igih c'har- 
ooter. A kindness that is 'Patient, !pers,evering, slow to wrath, but ,ple,nteoru'S ,in mercy, 
tlhat is willin.g to pel"fo'l'iIIl al.most ooy 18Jbour a,nd endiUre any privation to do one good, 
will induce refaJ"m w!here there ,is any 'Possibdlity of it. If that fails, any athe'r lIIlea,I1JS 
would fuB; tJhe cag.e is camlParatively hopelestS. 
" Another 'Principle woe have fai1Jh in lis liberty. Girls in thi's IntSititution are trusted. 
They are ,put mpon their honour. Should they 'Prove themselves unfit f'Or liberty, they 
ar,e aHolW'ed to reflect .fOol" a time, depriv,ed of 'it, and witih the firm sign of p.romise of 
'honOfUr are tried again. No -Girl ,i.s 'Put 'Und'er lock and ke.y unles,s she forfeits the 
1 ight to Uberty. The reason for this is evident. She must be trusted some time. To 
cultivate that sense olf 'honour ,w:hich renders it safe to trust, is the short.est road 00 
reforan. Whe.n a Girl can !be fully and 1:Jhoro'Ulghly trusted in an situa.tions, she is 
no longeiI' a subject for a Reform S-crhoooJ. lRo.w shall we know excejplt by trial? Put 
her on her honour, give her so.llIe res pOinsi'bil ity, and holid !hoaT to a strilCt account, 
and the sense of self-lcontrol will be developed most ra!pddly. What is the result !here 
of th1is lIIlode of treatment? Out of ninety-four GiiI'ls, not one elo'Petr is reported. All 
are aCOOl1.lnted for. For m()re tlhan one year n,o atte.mlPt was m'8Jde, to esc.aipe. Y'et, 
we tell them they can run a'wray at any time, nitg1ht or day, and they know they can, 
and that is one reason why t'hey do not go. W!hraft one can do at any time is IIliOst 
generally neglected. 'Dhey feel tlhat forfeiting theilI' Ihonollllr is a greater dislgr8Jce than 
staying .here for years. Of CQurs,e we tr.y and maike a !pleasant home for them, to 
Interest tJhe:m in the various de,partments .of ,labour and study. This 1s OUT Home, OUII' 
wlCmk:, OUT 'Sc!hool, o'Ur Chapel, they say. Eadh Girl is tau.ght that she .may honour, or 
dllSg.race, not only Iherself. 'but the w'hlOle 'Sohool, and ev:erry means is used to .make 
tneIID. choase to stay rand be contented and ,happy. 
.. A system of IIlll3JI'lkin.g conduct was put in rpractice, which /has produced good result.s. 
Every Officer ma.rks the conrdlUlct of every Girl in her .ð:efPB;Ttment, daily, o>n a s'(
le of 
five; .if She is punis'hed s!b.e gets 0; if <reproved, 1, etcetera. We mark thirty days fur 
each month; have three gJ1'ades and eight badges, denoted by coloured ribbons, worn as 
a iRosette, as rfol1ows:
Badge 1, perseverence, Black ribbon; 2, 'carefulness, Green; 3, 
&QIbriet.y, dark Blue;. 4, neatness, Red; 5, kindneS's, lig1h1t Blue; 6, ind'Ustry, Pink; 7, 
excellence, Orange; 8. honour, White. 
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I 
.. 'Dhe Girls are allotted, one eaCJh month, to various depau-tment.s, as Cooking, Wash- 
ing, Ironing, S'ewing, etcetera. Every .one has a task for the morndng, and all 'Work 
is COJIJ.lpleted by the ring of t'he :first beU at 1.30 !p.m., ",Ihen the Girls iPlrepa.re for School. 
where !they remain frOOD. 2 :to 5 'P.m. 
.. Besirles doing this, our GLrls have made over 40.,000 Paper Boxes, and several of 
them have leaTnoo the 'Drade, so as always to ibe able to get good wagøs, and heruce 
have no ex'cus'e ,fOT a vidO'us life. In SUlinmer, the Girls are employed to some extent 
in the Otpen air. If we had the means to ena'ble us to erect a Hot-house, we would 
cultivate Flowers and Plants for '1llarke't, thius ad'ding another link to the chain of l<we 
to bind Girls to this 'h()lIllte." 


XIII.-COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE NEEDS OF AND PROVISION FOR 
ATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Having oompleted .my mOTe minute sru.rvey of our own Sy,gtem of PUlblic Instruction. 
T ,would now devote a page, or two, to a subject of much interest to us as close neiglh- 
oours of a great and powerful 'P oop Ie, who are running a ,gi'gantic raoe wi.th tLS in 
educational matters. I do not do so with any expectation that we can either 
approach, OT rh-al, them in the aggregate of their educational 'labortirs, or gifts; but 
because th8Jt, as a Province, and as a Dominion, we cannot, in justice to ourselv-es, 
remain uninterested 011' siolent sp.eoC-tators of thek wonderful efforts, their Mnazing pro- 
gress, and their practical experiments in educational matters. 
The information wth1ch I !have gathere,d is taken chiefly frOom the Re(p()rt Olf the 
United States Coonmissioner of Education at Wl3.s-hingtün for 1871. It is oontained in 
four tables, videlicet:- 
I. Table showing the n.umber of native and füreign illiter8Jtes in the variO'US Sttates 
and Territmies of the Union, and whi'c;h demonstrates to the Arrneriocan peûp]'e the 
necessity of mt3.Jkin.g great efforts to counteract the tetITi'ble evil of ignorance an.i its 
twin comrpan10n, crime. 
II. Ta,ble slh.owing the amO'unt of national Benefactions in the sh.ape of Land Gran.ts 
to the severa,l StatES and Territories for the promotion, (1), .of Common School Educa- 
tion; (2), Otf University Education, and (3), of Education in Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts. I .have ab30 added in a note a list of pe-rsonal Benefactions in aid I()If 
Education in various States, made during 18.,0-71, many .of them reflecting greart: honOUT 
on the p,rincely d()n()rs. 
III. Talble showin.g the yearly Receipts an.j Ex,penditure for Publ,ic S'chools in the 
ßeveral ,States, and the amount of !permanent S'chool Fund in eae-h. 
IV. Tab-Ie shÜ'Wing t1he oost, per capita, fOT PuIbIic Sclhool EdlUcaJtion in each of the 
States. and ab;o the .assessed valuation of 'PrOtpoerty, per capita, of the total Ipopulatiü:n. 


A Noble Example for our New Dominion to Emulate. 
'Dhese Tables Ip1resent glreat falCts in a sotro'llg light. That T8Jble es.pedally (Number 
II.), which contains a list of the Land Benefactions of the General Government to the 
several 'St.ates, indicates a tfar-si,g,hted national sagacity tflOr whioh 1:!he Arrnerkan opeople 
are noted. ThesE' Grants date back to 1793, and were continued in 1803, 01860-20, and 
down to 1868, w!hen 3,480,081 Acres were set aJpairt in Wyominlg Territory ,for Common 
Søhools! True to their nationa:l instincts in favour of Free E.jucation for t:he IlIlI3.SSes, 
nine-tenths of the Grants, ()r 68.{)1().0,OOOO of Acres out of 78,600,000, are appropriated In 
aid of these Elementary Schools, and 9,5'OoO,OO,() Acres, (as R.g13.inslt 1,12,0,0000 to t'hlß 
Universities), for the promotion of Education in Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
These 18Jtter Grants were made as late as in 1862
16, and were a;t the 
ate of 31(),0'OO 
for eac'h Sena,tor .and Representative in Cüngreßs from the s
veral States and Terri- 
tories. · 


.For details of these nohle Land Grants for Common Schools in the various States of 
the Union, see pages 267-272 of the Twenty-third Volume ot the "Documentary History" 
tor 1871, 1872. 
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'Dhere is no reason wrhy our Dominion Govern:men't slhould not emllÞlate so noMe an 
example as :tJhe General Government of the United States ha.s set them, and. oot awart 
as sacred, out of the magnifioent domain now in its 'Possession ,in otlb.e North West, an 
en,jowment in Lands which, in after years, ,would be a noble heritage to tJh.e after 
posseiSsOO's of the 'eID,bryo Provinces whic'h are being fOf1IIled in Vh1e Domin-ion. If 
Wyo.min.g Territory srhOllld in 18'68 receive three millions and a half acres of Land 
as an Ðndv/Wment for he,r Public 'Schools, tJheTe is nlO reason wlhy l\Ianoiltoha, Sh'SIk1atChte- 
wan, British Columlbia and Vancouver Is.land slhou}.d not Il"e,c-eive at least 2,'Û-QoO,OOO 
of Acres each for the same great natio'll'al object, and Ontario at least 1,500,000' AJcres, 
in 81ddrition to her g'hare in the 1,OOO,O'Û'O set a,p'art sOlIl1e years a'gio, (1849), throug1h 
the exertions of the li8Jte Honouro3Jble W. Hamilton Me'rrJitt. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


I had intended discussing in this Report some additional matters relating to the 
well 'bein,g ,of our Public SchQols, anld IOn whiClh .}'egislativn lIIlIig.ht be d,esirabJ.e. I had 
also intended referring to, -1'wo or three poi'Ilts of ,g:r.aJtifyi'Il,g interest in connecHon 
v.
ith om .Sc'hools; Ibut having reached t1he reasonable 'llimits of an Annual Røport, I 
forbear. One lpOint, to which I had rd'esiretd to relier, was th'e 'Patriotic \Spirit of 
unanimity which pervades all ,classes of the people in their cordial SlUIPfPOrt Qf our 
Publii,c 8100001 s.ystem, and the other was the pleasi'ng fa'ct of the satisfactory 'Work- 
ing of the Regulations in regard to the ReU,gious Exercises and Instruction in our 
SchoQI.s. In regard t,o this latter 'point, the testimony of the late venerated Bis.hÜ!P 
StTachan, and of ,his courteous and venerable succes'SiOtr, Bishoip Be'thune, t'hat I Ihavte 
done what I could to invest our SC/hool Sy'Stem with a Religious clharacter, i'S especially 
gratifying to ,me n<yw, at so ad'Vanc-ed a period of my official oonnetCtion with that 
S'ystem. In ihiB Adod'l'Iess at the recent S'ynod of ,the Clergy and LI3.i-ty of the Ohurcl1 
of ElI1gl,and in tlb.e Diocese o'f TOII'onto, the IBisho,p made solJDe kind references :to my 
efforts in that direc-tlion. Suhs'e'quently, in reply tv a Note od' thanks /Wilrich I I3.rddr,essed 
to him, he said:- 


"I ,have to eXlpress my gratification that I 'had the olPtPIO'rtunity to bear my humble 
testimony to your zealous and ri
Meoous efforts to prOlIIlote the sound Education of 
the YlQuth IOf this Pll'lovinrce. I believe thart, 'Ín the end'e,avOIUrs to give tJhiis mlOml am.d 
Religious direction, Y'ÛU have dl()ne all that, in the circumstances of the 'COuntry, it 
was in your power to accomplish.". 
My own viev.s as to t1he 'PooSS1ibility of i.mlparting to tihe d1aily teaching of t1he SCþQol 
a Moral and Religious tone, and of the 'pr.aJctica/bility of tJhe Teache,r 'bringing !home to 
the YDung hearts of his ,Puipi1s the ,glorivus .truths 'Ûf o,ur common Ohri'S.tianilty, are ISO 
ad'1llir8Jbly expressed by a prel'3Jte of the E'Piiscopal Church in t'he United States, that I 
inlS'ert them in this place. BishiOtP Whi,pple, of :'\linneslOtta, in a recent Address art: an 
Educational CQnvention, uttered the f.ollowing im'PTessi'Ve and eloquent fellIli31rks,:- 


.Among hIs very latest utterances on the Separate Sch{)ol Question In the Synod In 1856 
the late lamented Bishop Strachan thus referred to the Head of the Education Department 
and his labours:- 
.. One new feature which I consIder of great value, and for which, I believe, we are 
altogether Indebted to the able Superintendent of Education, deserves special notice: It Is 
the Introduction of Dany Prayers. We find that 454 [3,366 In 1871!] Schools open and 
c10se with Prayer. This Is an Important step In the right direction, and only requires a 
reasonable extension to render the system In its interior, as it is already in its exterior, 
nearly complete. But tfll It receives thIs necessary extensIon, the whole system, in a reU- 
gious and spiritual vIew, may be considered almost entirely dead. [The increase from 454 
In 1856 to 3,366 In 1871 would have gratified the venerable Prelate had he lived.] 
II I do not say that this is the opinion of the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, who, no doubt 
beUeves his System very nearly perfect; and as far as he Is concerned, I am one of those 
who appreciate very highly his exertions, his unwearied assiduity, and his administrativ
 
capacity. I am also most wl1ling to admit that he hac;; carried out the meagre provisions 
01'1 the several enactments that have any leaning to Relfglon, as far as seems consistent 
with a just Interpretation of the School Law."-Charge of 1856, pages 15, 16. 
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.. The Comm.on SoOhoOoOl, the Normal -800'0001, and the University, are the end'Ow!Ill'ents 
oOf the St:8ite. The urgent neee:ssiÏties af the State created the'll. They are oOur common 
heritage. Wi
h:my wh.ole .soul I ip.rote.st 8igainst thei,r perversion to give ipOWeT into 
the hands of any sect, or party, in the State. 'lihe difficulty is '!loOt as real as .we ltIhink 
Our own biUer jea,lousies have blinded us to a w.h.ole world of Ohristian Truth, which 
lies 'behind this ClhaO's OIf OIPinioOn, which has divided us intû 8eds. The things 'Wlherei.n 
we differ are our opinions, and the opinions of one class of men can never 'becorn,e 
the bond of Gnion ,lor all men. r would as soon beHeve that, !because all men had 
the salIIle features, their faces must be cast in 'the s.ame mould, as to belieV1e that all 
opinioOns 31bout ReoUgioOUS Truth mUSlt be aUke. I ,am s'Ure that tJhe things that keep 
us apart are foOr t:he most part thin.gs 'W'hÍch never 'have 'been, and froOm their nature 
never can be, oOf the e.s:S'entiaI6 'Of the faith. I aJID. sure that wlhenever we realdze this, 
and lQng fQr a regained -brotherhoad, we Slhall begin to foeel Iheart beRit .against he-aT't, 
and hand ibe joined unta ihand. 
"There are truths that underlie all oObligation. The Teachers af this day awe it 
to themselves and to their woOrk to strive toO get OUit of tJh.ios din and conflict af soottarlan 
strife into a 'higher :a.tmos/PIhe.re .of faith. 
" It is not sectarian foOr the Teachers of a Ohdstian 'Sooote toO te.aJCh i'ts chilrirem. that 
there is a God
. It ,is not sectarian fOT the Teaohers .of a Chrisltian S'tate to ,loo'k to 
God toO 'hellP toO teach -he'lpless ohildhoO.od to look to Hi'll foOr helip. It is T1.ot 'Sectarian 
for vhe Tel8Jchers of a ChTistian State toO tell His redeemed chilod,ren af a Savlaur. It is 
not sectarian far tJhe Teacher6 of a ChrisUan State toO teach -ohildlhood'
 delPendence 
on GoOd's grac
, reve.rence foOr His Law, and toO 
oOnfess His holY Name. 
II We are a ChTiSJtian Land, O'r we are not. If not, we owe ilt to oOur&e.Jvea an.j our 
Homes to 'bow our ,heads and hearts im. ,hum'ble acceptance of these trut'hs. There can 
-be noO reason 'W'h'Y unbelief shall seail 
ua' litps to the Truth of God. If any OhufClh, or 
Sect, of professed Chr,istian men, oOhject to sUtCh simiple faitJh, it Is because they feaT a 
Christian Teacher's ca-re will d'isarm the prejudice w'hich is the corner-ßtone Qf ,the-i,r 
creed. Fo:r m)-self, I ms.k nQthin'g which I am not willin.g to concede to every Ohiristlan 
man. I am wHIing to take my place besid'e any Ohris-tian Labourer in the StRite, and 
I pledge him every syrrnpathy of my heart. !of I hay-e said one word moOr'e eaTD.estly 
than I oOught, I crave yoOur 'PaT,jon. God knows I woOuld not woOund an.y heart. I know 
O'f no civilization whiclh I de-siTe for IDlY HQme save tlhat which CQlmes by vhe ReligioOn 
of Jesus Oh,rist. So loOng I to see every nur'8'ery oOf the State oa Christian SchoOol. 
II We are woOrking out oOne of the greatest prOtblems of this wor}.d's history. It is a 
manel that a CO'!l,tinent like America s:hould 'have bee'n .foO:r so mamy thO/Usranod years 
unocoUjpied by civilizRitioOn, and more s-trange \procedure oOf God, that afoter Sipaln. 
Thance and Holiland 'had taken jt under their possession, it s'hQuld he giwn from the 
N.orth to the South, and from 'bhe East to the West, to ,the :raæ tJhat re:p,res.en'l:s 
COIIlstitutioOnaI Government the worH Qver. There a;re U.mes in the wQrld's history 
when races o.f .men ,s.tam.d in pec.uliar relatioOns to all oth'er races. The gr'eat -character- 
istic of the Saxon race at this time, is that it never loOlStes its indoividuality. You may 
place its dhildTen in the ISI
es oOf the sea, in Africa, or Ind-ia, and they are AngloO- 
.saxon still. In this land they are reooivirn.,g unto .themselves the pe<>'Ple of 'e,ve.ry 
toOugue and clime an,d kin, and in two geneTatians their child.ren are as oOne with us, 
and they have received .our traditi{)!IllS, oOur cusrt<YJIlS, and 'Our La'\\s. 
II In thoelSle Valleys of tbhe Mississippi the f,us'in.g of nations into oOne family ()Illg'hi 
toO tooch us tha.t there wdJI grow U'P here a I'aice af me'll moOre powerful fOT good, or 
te:rrib1e f.or evil, tJhan any other ,peotple an t.he face of the earth. 
.. My fellow Teachers, in such a field God Ihas given us our work,-it is to la.y broad 
and deep the foum.dation.s of a Christian State, w'hicth will SOoOn lhoavoe its 'llUIion of 
souls. DoO aH woOl'k unto God. Plant YoOur feet in His tr'Uth. Be His soldier to hate 
all s,ha;ms and cant and cunning lies,-to he SUTe in thaught,-in wOl'j,-in deed,- 
toO have that gentleness, wih.iclJ. is lea.rIlJing as a ohild sitting at Ohorist's f-eet, and thalt 
pa;tient toil WihoiClh .knoQlWleth hOlW toO work and. walt, believing In GOO's p1romise that 
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· He that 'goeth .to'rth 'bearing precious see.d and weeping, shall doubtless CJQme -again 
rejoicing, and bringing His slheaves with Him.''' 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


I have tilus, as sta.ted to YOUT Excellffilcy la.st year, again entere,d f3'Û'mewlhat fully 
into 
n ex'position and justificatiO'D. ()If the various new features of our '8YSltem of Publlc 
Instruction, which .have ibeen emobodieoj in the II Schoûl Law I.mproV'ement Act of 18701." 
I Ihave felt it the mo:re necessary to furnish, in this RelPor,t, the many friends Otf o'U
 
School System with the faots and reasonings illustrative of the nec'essity for the Irecent 
ahanges in our School Law, Wlhic.'h infiuence.d me in endeavouri'llg to embood!y in OUT 
School Law of 1871, certain great principles which unde.rlie 
nd are oommon to eveI1Y 
really oompTehensiv.e is'ystem of National Education, In fact, no intelligent verSiOn 
can carefully read ove.r -the extracts 'Which I Ihave given of the viøws and \proceedings 
of EdJucationists in other Co.untries wirthout cOl!Ilinlg t'O the conclusion, that, to have 
done less t'ham. we Ihave done, WiOuld be to place ilhis P.rovince in the Tear raJther than 
81breast of other Educating OoI1.Hltries. They would !have felt ,that I s'h'Oulrd have ibeen 
recreant to my d'U,ty :hrad I .fa-iled to strong,ly press upon the Oosve'rnlrnlent and Legisla- 
ture the necessity of giving their highest sanctiüon to the reeommeilldations which I 
have .made with a view to improve the School Law of this Province,-recnmlIDe'lldations 
w'hkJh were founded, (as I have shown in thi.s Re'Port), ulPOn the knowledge and ex- 
pe<rience ()f ,the most accolIll'plished EdJuca'tiolllists ()f the 'pr'es.ent day. 
After nearly thirty years' slerV'ice in promoting W
iRlt I believed to he the 'best 
interests otf our School IS'Yst'el!Il, I 81m 'IIlDre than ever profound'ly ÏnntPTessed with the 
conviction of -the cOTrretness of t'he v.iews on these subjeCJts 'Which I exvress1ed in !IDlY 
.preUm.inary II Report on a System of PubUc Illlstrucltion for UppeT Canada," whIch I 
submitted to the GoV1elfn.me11ot in 184 1 6. I.t has .been the pU11P'ose and aim of my life, 
since I assumed tJhe diredion of the Educ.aJtion Department, to give pracUool effect 
to these views, and, w1th t'he DiV'ine fav1()'Ur, to s'ecure and peTlpe,tuate to my Native 
CoUl!tTY the lnestimaJble bleBsings ()If a free, colIDprehen.siV'e, ChTistian Education for 
every chIld in the land. 


TORONTO, Octo!ber, 1872. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 
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